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Art.  I.  Eminent  British  Statesmen :  Oliver]  Cromwell.  By 
John  Forster,  Esq.  Cabinet  Cyclopcedia,  Vols.  El.  and  VI  I, 
London :  Longman  and  Co, 

ELL  did  our  mighty  magician  of  tlie  drama  represent  before 
the  terrified  Macbeth  an  armed  head  that  ‘would  not  be 
‘  commanded/ as  rising  out  of  the  troubled  cauldron,  when  his 
witches  were  exercising  their  sorceries,  amidst  thunder,  solitude, 
and  darkness  !  Civil  wars  and  political  revolutions  will  generally 
give  up  a  somewhat  similar  apparition,  to  chastise  and  alarm 
that  guilty  nation,  which,  in  passing  under  the  judgments  of 
God,  has  forgotten  or  failed  to  humble  itself  before  Him.  Napo¬ 
leon  thus  terminated  the  tragedy  of  the  first  French  Reign  of 
Terror ;  he  being  little  else  than  the  re-production,  on  a  larger 
scale,  of  the  great  British  Protector  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
who  after  witnessing  the  execution  of  his  sovereign,  succeeded  in 
appropriating  to  himself  the  prerogatives  and  glory  of  I’ower. 
In  some  respects,  Oliver  Cromwell  was  greater, — in  others,  he 
was  less  than  his  successor,  in  our  own  times,  though  in  another 
country :  yet  Buonaparte,  as  all  readers  and  observers  know, 
always  numbered  him  amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  mankind. 
He  has  indeed  secured  a  pedestal  in  the  temple  of  fame,  which 
will  pass  away  only  with  time  itself.  His  character  has  perplexed 
those  who  desire  to  understand  it,  almost  as  much  as  his  actions 
have  excited  their  wonder  or  execration.  He  blazed  before  his 
contemporaries  like  a  comet  rather  than  a  star.  His  present 
biographer,  however,  has  put  into  our  hands  a  telescope  which 
will  enable  us  to  examine  liim  thoroughly.  In  no  previous  w'ork 
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has  Mr.  Forster  exhibited  more  ability  or  impartiality.  The  hero 
l^rrows  up  into  life  before  us,  so  that  we  seem  to  see  Inm  from  Iiis 
boyhood  to  liis  deathbed.  Our  object  must  of  course  be  to  com¬ 
press,  as  well  as  to  delineate :  and  we  shall  therefore  endeavor 
forthwith  to  portray  his  personal  history, — his  military  career, — 
and  his  civil  administration. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  born  at  Hunting^don,  on  the  25t]i  of 
April,  1599,  in  an  old  gothic  house  atUiched  to  the  brew  ery  of  his 
worthy  parents.  These  persons  w  ere  of  respectable,  and,  on  the 
maternal  side,  of  illustrious  origin  ;  the  father  havin*^  descended 
from  a  Glamorganshire  squire,  and  the  mother  bein^  daujjjhter  to 
William  Stew’ard,  of  the  city  of  Ely.  She  was  a  widow,  with  a 
jointure  of  £60  per  annum,  when  she  married  Robert  Cromwell; 
and  could  boast  of  a  lineal  and  undoubted  descent  from  the  royal 
family  of  the  Stuarts.  A  portrait  of  her  still  remains  at  II  inchin- 
brook,  displayinjj^  a  small  and  sweet  mouth,  expressive  of  firmness 
no  less  than  gentleness,  with  lar^e  melancholy  eyes,  light  ]>retty 
hair,  and  a  meek,  quiet  aflfectionateness  diffused  over  her  face, 
which  modestly  peeps  forth  from  a  white  stitin  hood,  over  a  velvet 
cardinal  of  simple  beauty,  clasped  by  one  small  but  rich  jewel. 
Oliver  wtts  her  second  son,  and  the  only  one  of  three  who  lived 
to  manhood.  Her  husband,  having  small  means,  althougli  very 
good  connexions,  permitted  her  to  carry  on  the  brewery  adjoining 
their  premises,  taking  little  or  no  part  in  it  himself;  though 
very  glad,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  have  his  humbler  estate  and  situation, 
as  younger  brother  to  the  neighbouring  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  of 
Hinchinbrook,  thus  comfortably  supported  through  the  exertions 
of  an  invaluable  helpmate.  His  sister  had  married  John  Hamp¬ 
den,  of  Buckinghamshire,  the  father  of  the  immortal  patriot,  w  ho 
speedily  discerned,  beneath  a  rough  exterior,  the  matchless 
talents  of  his  cou>in,  long  ere  the  fortune  of  war  and  politics  had 
stamped  him,  before  the  world,  as  a  future  Protector  to  the  three 
kingdoms.  Yet  it  would  seem  that  omens,  prodigies,  and  fanta¬ 
sies,  had  already  gathered  around  him  their  thickest  clouds  of 
mystery  and  interest.  The  cradle  of  conquerors  and  rulers  can 
never  be  left  to  the  unalloyed  loveliness  and  simplicity  of  mater¬ 
nal  affection  producing, — moulding, — and  watching  over  the 
epitome  of  a  maturity  to  come.  An  honest  nonjuror,  w  ho  after¬ 
wards  purchased  and  inhabited  the  house  of  Robert  Cromwell  at 
Huntingdon,  used  to  show’,  behind  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
Oliver  was  born,  a  curious  figure  of  the  devil  worked  into  the 
hangings.  W  hen  as  an  infant,  he  was  sent  for  one  day  over  to 
the  seat  of  his  graiuifather,  Sir  Henry  Cromwell,  a  monkey 
snatched  him  from  Ids  crib,  and  running  w  ith  him  up  to  the  leads, 
alarmed  the  entire  household  with  this  almost  typical  anticipation 
of  his  subsequent  destiny  :  yet  Pug  brought  him  dow  n  safely  in 
his  paw’S,  whilst  the  servants  vainly  busied  themselves  in  fetching 
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featherbeds  to  break  his  fall,  had  the  creature  been  disposed  to 
throw  him  headlonjr  towards  the  ground.  The  curate  of  Cuu- 
iiinj^tou  is  also  said  to  have  saved  him  some  years  afterwards  from 
drowning,  of  which  g;ood  deed,  when  its  object  reminded  him  at 
a  still  later  period,  the  loyal  parson  avowed  his  hearty  repentance, 
declaring  that  could  he  have  foreseen  matters,  he  would  sooner 
liave  put  him  into  the  water,  than  have  so  uidiappily  plucked 
him  out.  In  sober  truth,  his  temper  by  this  time  had  waxed  not 
a  little  wayward  and  violent.  His  mother  humored  him  jijriev- 
ously,  so  that  he  became  cross  and  peevish,  llinchinbrook  was 
now  and  then  honored  with  a  visit  from  the  sovereiji^n,  and  an 
anecdote  is  mentioned  by  Noble,  demonstratinji^  that  the  conduct 
of  Oliver,  even  as  a  child,  on  one  most  sinjjjular  occasion,  seemed 
to  raise  the  curtain  of  futurity  !  In  160 1,  Charles  the  First, 
then  Duke  of  York,  was  staying  for  a  few  nights  wath  Sir  Oliver, 
who  to  divert  the  young  prince  sent  for  his  nephew  from  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,  tluit  he,  with  his  own  boys,  might  play  with  his  royal 
highness.  However,  these  little  people  had  not  been  togetlier 
long,  before  the  sturdy  son  of  the  brew  er,  conceiving  himself  in¬ 
sulted  througli  some  arrogance  on  the  part  of  his  illustrious  play¬ 
fellow*,  bestow'ed  on  the  latter  a  sound  thrashing  and  a  bloody 
nose  !  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  pigmy  combatants  were 
ninth  cousins  once  removed  to  each  other  !  What  ensued  here¬ 
upon  we  are  not  informed ;  but  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  when 
fatigued  w  ith  pastime  he  had  laid  himself  down  to  sleep,  a  gigantic 
female  figure  w'ithdrew  suddenly  the  curtains  of  his  bed,  and  first 
gazing  at  him  in  aw’ful  silence  for  a  w*hile,  at  length  told  him  that 
before  his  death  he  would  be  the  greatest  man  in  England.  ‘  He 
*  remembered  when  he  recited  the  story, — and  the  recollection 
^  marked  the  current  of  his  thoughts, — that  the  spectre  had  not 
‘  made  mention  of  the  word  king.*  His  father  with  doubtful  pro- 


miserable  scholars  standing  behind  him,  and  -ds  in  prccsenli 
issuing  out  of  his  mouth  ! 

This  theological  disciple  of  Solomon,  and  anticipator  of  Doctor 
Busby,  had  taken  the  youthful  Oliver  into  his  tender  mercies, 
after  an  ancient  schoolmistress  had  given  him  up  in  <lespair. 
Doctor  Beard  ruled  over  the  free-grammar  school  of  the  town, 
glorying  like  Augustus  in  sitting  every  day  ‘  betw’een  sighs  and 
‘tears,*  when  he  had  Virgil  with  his  asthma,  and  Horace  w'ith  his 
weeping  eyes,  on  either  side  of  him.  He  spared  neither  birch 
nor  pains  on  the  persons  and  minds  of  his  pupils,  as  appears  too 
evident  to  be  questioned  :  w  hiUt,  joking  apart,  tlie  son  of  the 
brew’er  seemed  to  demand  no  ordinary  share  ot  correction.  An 
old  author  thus  forcibly,  though  quaintly,  describes  him : 
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‘  Amongst  the  rest  of  those  ill  qualities  which  fructuated  in  him 
‘at  this  age,  he  was  very  notorious  for  robbing  of  orchards;  a 
‘  puerile  crime,  and  an  ordinary  trespass,  but  grown  so  scandalous 
‘  by  the  frequent  spoyles  and  damages  of  trees,  breaking  of 
‘  hedges  and  enclosures,  committed  by  this  apple-dragon^  that 
‘  many  solemn  complaints  were  made,  both  to  his  father  and 
‘  master,  for  redress  thereof, — which  missed  not  their  satisfaction 
*  and  expiation  out  of  his  hide;  on  which  so  much  pains  were 
‘  lost,  that  that  very  offence  ripened  in  him  afterwards  to  the 
‘throwing  down  of  all  boundaries  of  law  and  conscience.  From 
‘  this  he  passed  into  another  more  manly  theft, — the  robbing  of 
‘  dove-houses,  stealing  the  young  pidgeons^  and  eating  and  iner- 
‘  chandising  of  them,  and  that  so  publiquely,  that  he  became 
‘  dreadfully  suspect  to  all  the  adjacent  country.*  There  is  good 
evidence  that  he  would  take  to  learning  by  fits  and  starts,  an 
enthusiastic  ‘  hard  student  for  a  week  or  two;*  then  an  idler,  at 
last  rushing  back  to  his  books  aj^ain ;  at  once  active  and  resolute; 
capable  of  tremendous  study,  but  by  no  means  always  inclined  to 
it.  File  coarse  manners  moreover  of  his  age  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of.  'I'hey  stuck  to  him  afterwards  through  life,  notwith- 
stiinding  no  slight  share  of  general  improvement  all  around  him. 
\Vh  at  would  have  proved  mere  incrustJitions  in  any  other  instance, 
worked  themselves  up  into  his  mind,  becoming  part  and  parcel  of 
himself,  like  varied  yet  eccentric  veins  in  a  mountainous  mass  of 
marl)le.  Such  a  rock  could  bear  up  in  awful  majesty,  amidst  the 
storms  of  adversity,  or  under  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  ;  but  to 
have  hoped  for  the  minor  graces  and  elegancies  of  life,  would 
have  been  expecting  to  polish  a  Mount  Athos !  We  may  there¬ 
fore  dismiss  a  filthy  and  disgustful  tale  with  respect  to  one  of  his 
juvenile  freaks  at  Hinchinhrook,  which  ended  in  a  richly  merited 
consignment  of  bis  person,  garments,  and  all  about  him,  to  the 
waters  of  an  adjacent  horse-pond.  His  father,  uncle,  and  school¬ 
master,  at  last  lioped  for  some  signal  amendment  in  his  manners, 
when  at  seventeen  he  was  entered  a  fellow-commoner  at  JSydney 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge. 

Here  from  having  been  what  is  called  a  pickle  at  school  he 
grew  into  what  they  term  a  royster  at  the  University.  His 
prowess  in  the  field  fiourished  more  than  his  good  character  for 
intellectual  advancement.  Not  that  he  neglected  the  latter  alto¬ 
gether  ;  but  low  tastes  for  football,  cudgels,  and  taverns,  evi¬ 
dently  predominated.  There  was  no  helping  all  this  at  such  a 
time,  and  under  such  circumstances.  His  father  had  been  too 
stern  to  command  his  affections, — his  mother  too  indulgent  to 
restrain  his  passions;  whilst  good  Doctor  l^eard  had  no  other 
remedy  to  prescribe  except  everlasting  flagellation.  Like  the 
hags  of  old,  a  certiiin  class  of  preceptors  never  mounted  towards 
heaven,  if  they  ascended  at  all,  upon  any  other  vehicle  but  their 
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birch  and  broomsticks  !  1  lie  mind  of  Oliver  Cromwell  therefore 

had  as  yet  enjoyed  no  chance ;  and  soon  after  his  fair  settlement 
at  colleji^e,  his  father  died  in  June,  1617.  lie  had  ac(]uired  many 
vices,  and  some  Latin,  notwithstandinir  the  silly  sneer  of  the 
pious  but  twaddlinjr  Hishop  Burnet.  Milton  jrives  testimony  the 
most  unexceptionable  that  his  mighty  master  was  ‘not  to  be 
‘reckoned  an  ill  scholar.*  He  declares  of  him  that  he  had  col¬ 
lected  sulficient  literary  dust  at  the  halls  of  Alma  Mater ;  and 
nobly  adds,  that  ‘  It  did  not  become  that  hand  to  soft  in 
‘  literary  ease  which  was  to  be  inured  to  the  use  of  arms,  and 
‘  hardened  with  asperity ;  that  ri^ht  hand  was  not  to  be  wrapt  up 
‘  in  down,  amonir  the  nocturnal  birds  of  Athens,  by  which  tliun- 
‘  derbolts  were  to  be  hurled  soon  after  amontr  the  ea«;les,  which 
‘  emulate  the  sun.’  Before,  however,  half  his  terms  had  been 
kept,  the  res  angnsta  domi  summoned  him  to  Huntingdon, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  London,  and  was  entered  at  Lincoln’s 
Inn.  Tiie  metropolis  j^ave  a  finish  to  his  already  profligate 
habits.  Neither  the  paternal  estate,  nor  his  ))hysical  constitution, 
could  endure  his  career  of  rakishness  beyond  a  certain  point. 
Old  Anthony  a  Wood  bears  out  the  bitter  loyalism  of  Heath,  in 
portraying  the  vicious  younj^  student  as  detestinu^  the  law,  which 
it  was  his  duty  to  study  ;  and  then  returning;  upon  his  excellent 
mother,  still  compelled  to  brew  in  her  country  town  for  her  bread, 
‘as  a  debauchee  and  boisterous  rude  fellow.’  Wallowinj^  in  ale 
and  fornication,  he  nevertheless  contrived  to  secure  unparalleled 
eminence  in  the  use  of  that  anticpmted  rural  weapon, — the  quar- 
ter-stiilT.  With  this  be  challenged  and  enga^^ed  the  most  famous 
tinkers  and  jiedlars  in  the  neighbourhood.  His  uncle  might  well 
continue  to  frown  upon  him,  as  he  did :  yet  Sir  Oliver  little 
thought  that  his  reckless  nephew  was  laying  up  a  store  of  rustic 
courage  and  skill  which  would  be  the  terror  at  some  future  day  to 
aristocratic  cavaliers  in  mail  !  In  fact,  providential  circumstances 
were  gradually  preparing  the  bumpkin  for  a  dauntless  warrior. 
His  extraordinary  character  lay  wrapt  up  and  immured  in  that 
form,  which  can  never  be  any  otherwise  than  least  agreeable. 
Nor  indeed  are  we  to  imagine  that  even  now  it  was  altogether 
coarseness, ‘.without  some  lines  of  alleviation:  for  Carrington 
assures  us  of  tendencies  being  still  perceptible,  amidst  his  worst 
conduct,  that  his  nature  remained  by  no  means  totally  averse  to 
study  and  contemplation;  only  ‘he  seemed  more  addicted  to  con- 
‘versation  and  Ike  reading  of  men  and  their  several  tempers^  than 
‘to  mere  poring  over  authors.’  Man,  under  forty,  can  j)erhaps 
rarely  succeed  in  achieving  an  entire  oblivion  of  himselr.  ^  1  he 
spirit  must  have  moved  the  future  Protector  at  times,  as  it  did 
8amson  in  the  camp  of  Dan,  between  Zorah  and  Lshtaol.  Jn 
earlier  years  he  had  once  personated  the  part  of  'i  actus  in  an 
allegorical  drama  called  the  Five  Senses ;  when,  oddly  enough. 
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with  a  chaplet  of  laurel  upon  his  head,  he  had  to  stalk  upon  the 
staple,  stumbling  ag^ainst  a  royal  robe  and  crown  !  Taking  them 
both  up,  the  following  soliloquy  was  delivered  by  him  as  a  juve¬ 
nile,  confident,  and  almost  prophetic  actor : 

*  Tactus,  thy  sneezing  somewhat  did  portend  : 

Was  ever  man  so  fortunate  as  I  ? — 

To  break  his  shins  at  such  a  stumbling-block  ! 

Roses  and  bays  pack  hence:  this  crown  and  robe 
l\Iy  brows  and  Irndy  circles  and  invests  ! 

How  gallantly  it  fits  me  !  Sure  the  slave 
Mea^-ured  my  head,  that  wrought  this  coronet. 

They  lie, — that  say  complexions  cannot  change  ; 

]\Iy  bhwd’s  ennobled,  and  I  am  transformed 
Unto  the  sacred  temper  of  a  king  ! 

INlethinks  I  hear  my  noble  parasites 
Styling  me  Caesar,  or  great  Alexander, — 

Licking  my  feet,  and  wondering  where  I  got 
This  precious  ointment.  How  my  face  is  mended  ! 

How  princely  do  I  speak  !  How  sharp  I  threaten  ! 

Peasants,  1*11  curb  your  headstrong  impudence. 

And  make  you  tremble  when  the  Lion  roars  ! 

Ye  earth-bred  worms !  O  for  a  looking-glass  ! 

Poets  will  write  whole  volumes  on  this  change.’ 

The  authenticity  of  this  curious  coincidence  has  been  placed 
beyond  dispute ;  and  we  mention  it  here  as  a  premonitory  echo, 
if  such  a  term  may  be  allowed,  of  that  voice  within  his  bosom, 
which  at  last  came  to  make  itself  heard!  His  patrimony  was 
rapidly  rolling  away :  and  his  maternal  uncle.  Sir  Thonuis 
Steward,  having  manifested  symptoms  of  menUil  aberration,  he 
both  officiously  and  selfishly  endeavored  to  procure  a  commission 
of  lunacy  .against  him.  It  was  refused  by  the  crown-court  after 
proper  investigation  ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  supposed  victim 
of  malversation  bequeathed  subsequently  all  his  fortune  to  his 
persecutor;  a  fact,  in  our  humble  judgment,  removing  every  real 
stain  of  baseness  from  the  business,  beyond  that  of  over-eagerness 
after  what  an  inconsiderate  spendthrift  could  scarcely  fail  to  be 
looking  out  for. 

Meanwhile  the  worthy  w  idow’  at  Huntingdon  w’ept  and  prayed, 
as  other  mothers  with  graceless  children  have  so  often  done,  in 
the  depths  of  parental  sorrow’.  No  visions  of  Whitehall  or 
Hampton  Court,  or  obsequious  ambassadors,  soliciting  her  inter¬ 
est  with  her  son,  or  of  inaugural  or  funereal  pageantry  at  M  est- 
minster,  or  w’ithin  its  solemn  abbey,  ever  excited  or  perplexed 
her  diligent  mind.  1  he  vapours  of  that  w’holesome  liquor,  which 
she  honestly  fermented  and  dispensed,  w’ere  not  less  emblems  of 
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the  vanity  of  a  vexatious  world,  than  they  seemed  symptoms  of 
filial  ingratitude,  winch  could  thus  leave  her  to  toil  and  labor,  as 
most  persons  might  have  thought,  in  vain.  Yet  some  reward  for 
her  travail  was  at  no  great  distance.  ‘  On  the  V2nd  of  Autnist, 

*  162(),  four  months  after  the  completion  of  his  twenty-first  year, 

‘  Cromwell  married  Elizabeth  Bourchier,  daughter  of  Sir  James 

<  Bourchier,  of  Eelsted,  in  Essex,  a  kinswoman  of  the  Hampdens, 

<  a  woman  of  higli  spirit,  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  family,  whose 

*  irreproachable  life  and  unobtrusive  manners  should  have  indeed 

*  protected  her  from  the  insults  and  obloquies  of  the  time,  if  any- 

*  thing  could  have  been  held  sacred  from  them.*  Wedlock  proved 
the  first  link  of  that  golden  chain  which  was  henceforw'ard  to 
draw  him  upward.  Reformation  immediately  ci>mmenciMl.  He 
reconciled  himself  with  every  one  of  his  justly  offended  relatives, 
lie  now  nobly  assisted  in  the  brewery,  as  if  to  confer  honor  upon 
industrial  occupation.  In  some  of  his  wild  days  and  niglits,  he 
had  occasionally  won  sums  of  money  at  a  gambling-table :  but  lie 
now  sought  out  the  parties,  and  compelled  them  to  receive  back 
all  such  illgotten  gains.  The  age  heaved  with  religious  as  well 
as  political  agiUition  and  excitement:  the  sovereign  was  oppress¬ 
ing  the  subject ;  episcopalians  were  grinding  nonconformists  to 
the  bone;  whilst  ecclesiastical  vengeance  stood  like  Shylock  the 
Jew,  sharpening  a  knife  upon  the  ground,  and  demanding  the 
pound  of  flesh  from  whomsoever  her  power  might  exact  it.  The 
prodigal  of  Huntingdon  too  had  grown  into  another  character. 
His  contemplation,  under  the  veil  of  wildness,  had  sprung  up 
‘  like  the  summer  grass,  fastest  by  night,  unseen  yet  crescive  in 

*  its  faculty.’  His  house  became  a  home  for  persecuted  ministers 
of  the  gospel :  and  thus  being  not  forgetful  to  entertiiin  strangers, 
he  must  full  often  have  sheltered  angels  unawares.  'The  claims 
of  conscience  rose  before  him  in  their  sacredncss  and  glory.  He 
avowed  himself  their  chainjiion  and  defender,  at  a  period  when 
their  enemies  in  this  country  were  the  bear  and  lion  for  ever 
prowling  round  the  fold  of  CmmI  :  for  not  as  yet  had  the  David 
been  manifested,  whose  prowess  could  take  them  by  the  beard. 
Here  lay  the  hajipiest  groundwork  of  his  life:  he  loved  and  was 
beloved,  instead  of  being  as  not  long  before,  reproached  and  de¬ 
tested.  He  throve  too  in  outward  circumstances,  and  begat  sons 
and  daughters.  Once  more  the  attcst^ition  ot  Milton  meets  us: 
Is  matura  jam  atqne  Jirmata  fctate^  quam  et  privntns  tradnxit^ 
nuUd  re  mmjis  qiiam  reliyionis  cnltu  puriorisy  et  viteqritate  vita: 
cognitus,  domi  in  occulto  creverat  ;  ct  ad  snmma  quirque  temjHwa 
fuhiciam  Deo  fretam  et  ingentem  animum  tacito  pectore  alnerat : 
‘  Being  now  arrived  at  a  ripe  and  mature  age,  all  which  time  he 

*  spent  as  a  private  person,  noted  for  nothing  so  much  as  the  ciil- 

*  ture  of  pure  religion  and  integrity  of  life,  he  had  unostenta- 
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‘  iiously  acquired  wealth  at  home  :  whilst  enlarp^in^  his  hopes 
‘  with  reliance  in  God,  for  any  the  most  exalted  occasions,  he 
‘  nursed  a  mighty  genius  in  his  silent  bosom  !’ 

There  is  a  letter  extant,  which  would  fall  in  here,  had  we  room 
for  it,  requesting  a  friend  at  Cambridge  to  stand  godfather  to  Ins 
son  Richard.  Its  simplicity,  and  even  tenderness,  could  not  fail 
to  increase  our  interest  in  such  domestic  details ;  only  that  the 
present  object  is  not  to  encroach  upon  the  province  of  either  the 
nistorian  or  the  biographer.  The  wings  of  his  fame  began  to 
increase  rapidly.  He  had  stood  a  contest  for  his  native  borough 
in  1625,  and  had  failed  :  but  in  1628,  his  fellow-townsmen  appear 
to  have  returned  him  to  the  third  parliament  of  Charles  the 
First,  without  much  difficulty.  His  personal  figure  was  of  no 
mean  mark :  yet  his  gait  was  clownish,  ‘  his  dress  ill-made  and 
‘  slovenly,  his  manners  coarse  and  abrupt,  and  his  face  such  as 
‘  men  look  on  with  a  vague  feeling  of  admiration  and  dislike.  The 
‘  features  seemed  cut,  as  it  were,  out  of  a  piece  of  gnarled  and 
•  knotty  oak ;  the  nose  large  and  red ;  the  cheeks  warted,  wrin- 
‘  kled,  and  sjdlow;  the  eyebrows  huge  and  shaggy ;  but  glistening 
‘  from  beneath  them  were  eyes  full  of  depth  and  meaning,  and 
‘  when  turned  to  the  gaze,  piercing  through  and  through  the 
‘  gazer  !’  Who  could  deny,  who  looked  upon  his  magnificent 
forehead,  with  its  ‘  open  flow  of  hair,’  that  he  was  formed  to 
govern  men?  When  later  in  life,  and  on  the  eve  of  assuming 
sovereign  power,  he  once  sat  for  his  picture,  the  limner  received 
instructions  from  his  own  mouth,  ‘  not  to  inflict  any  nonsense  on 
‘  the  canviiss,’  but  to  represent  his  features  with  all  their  imper¬ 
fections.  These  were  numerous ;  and  the  newspapers  more  than 
once  allude  to  ‘  the  glow-worm  glistening  in  his  beak,’  whenever 
he  was  about  to  give  way  to  a  towering  passion.  His  face  would 
then  become  pale  as  alaluister,  but  with  its  gnomon  so  fiery,  that 
Ids  friends  called  it  a  ruby,  his  enemies  a  blazing  beacon  !  Such 
are  their  very  expressions :  and  the  author  of  Hudibras  further 
declared,  that  ‘  Cromwell  wanted  neither  wardrobe  nor  armour ; 
‘his  physiognomy  was  naturally  butf,  and  his  skin  might  furnish 
‘  any  body  with  a  rusty  coat  of  mail :  one  would  suppose  he  iiad 
‘  been  christened  in  a  lime-pit,  and  been  Uuined  alive  !’  His  first 
oratorical  etforts  were  made  against  Mainwaring ;  which  led  to 
the  closest  union  between  himself,  Fym,  Hampden,  St.  John,  and 
the  other  patriots.  The  well  known  dissolution  ensued;  Charles 
set  his  whole  soul  to  the  preposterous  task  of  governing  without 
parliaments;  Oliver  Cromwell  returned  to  his  retirement  to  spend 
eleven  years  of  varied  preparation  for  the  still  ndghtier  labor  of 
overturidng  thrones  and  altars.  Three  of  them  were  passed  at 
Huntingdon,  and  a  portion  of  the  remainder  at  ISt.  Ives,  where 
he  stocked  a  small  farm  with  about  £1800,  which  he  had  realised 
from  the  sale  of  his  patrimonial  property. 
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Vehement  religious  exercises,  carried  to  such  a  pitch  as  to 
affect  his  liealth,  had  probably  rendered  this  removal  tpiite  neces¬ 
sary.  His  physician  assured  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  that  ‘phansycs 
‘  about  the  cross,’  as  well  as  the  near  approach  of  death,  would 
often  occur,  so  as  that  medical  assistance  had  to  be  sent  for  ‘  at 
‘  midnight  and  like  unseasonal)le  hours.’  Protracted  prayers,  and 
fretpienlly  fastings,  interspersed  with  sudden  intervals  of  fantastic 
merriment,  leave  us  at  no  loss  to  discover  the  progress  of  hypo¬ 
chondriacal  disease,  which  would  naturally  seek  relief  in  change 
of  place  or  occupation.  Agricultural  pursuits  seasoned  him  for 
nobler  exertions,  in  the  sequel,  just  as  the  former  use  of  the 
quarter-staff  had  exercised  his  arms,  and  augmented  that  personal 
courage  and  agility  which  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 

‘  In  the  tenants  that  rented  from  him, — in  the  laborers  that  t(M>k 
service  under  liim,  he  sought  to  sow  the  seeds  of  his  after-tnuip  of 
Ironsides.  lie  achieved  an  intliience  through  the  neighbourhood  all 
around  him,  unequalled  h»r  piety  and  self-denying  virtue.  The 
greater  part  of  his  time,  even  iqxm  his  farm,  was  passed  in  devotiimul 
expositions  and  prayer.  ^V’ho  prays  best  will  w<»rk  best, — who 
preaches  best  will  fight  best, — all  the  fanums  diK’trines  of  his  later 
ami  more  celebrated  years  were  tried  and  tested  on  the  little  farm  at 
St.  I  ves.  II  is  servants  were  taught  that  however  inferior  to  the  lords  of 
the  earih  they  might  be  in  worldly  circumstances,  there  were  yet  claims 
of  loftier  concern  in  which  they  had  equal  share,  and  in  the  right  un¬ 
derstanding  of  which  their  humanity  might  exalt  itself  to  the  level  of 
the  proudest.  lie  did  not  drudge  them  from  the  rising  to  the  setting 
sun,  as  if  they  had  been  merely  beasts  of  burden  ;  he  left  them  time 
at  intervals  to  ])onder  on  the  momentous  fact,  that  even  they  had  im¬ 
mortal  souls.  Before  going  to  their  field-work  in  the  morning,  they 
knelt  down  with  their  master  in  the  touching  ecpiality  of  prayer  ;  in 
the  evening,  they  shared  with  him  again  the  comfort  and  exaltations 
of  divine  precepts,  and  were  taught  the  inexpressible  value  of  the 
religion  that  is  ])ractical,  and  tends  to  elevate,  not  ti»  de])ress  the  soul.’ 

— \\)1.  i.  p.  4H, 

Many  old  swords  still  exist  in  the  vicinity,  bearing  on  their 
hilts  his  initials  O.  C.,  which  have  descended  from  that  day  to 
their  present  owners.  In  the  meantime  neither  the  farm  nor  his 
own  health  prospered.  He  generally  went  to  church,  with  his 
neck  awry  from  stiffness,  and  for  that  reason  enveloped  in  scarlet 
flannel ;  as  an  old  clerk  used  to  recount  from  the  recollections  of 
earlier  years.  T  he  cold  and  damp  air  of  these  j)arts  never 
thoroughly  agreed  with  him.  In  1636,  he  removed  to  the  glebe- 
house  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  city  of  Ely  :  the  property  of  his  uncle. 
Sir  Thomas  Steward,  having  just  fallen  to  him.  Here  Ids  hypo¬ 
chondriasis  got  worse  and  worse.  The  first  murmiirings  too  of 
the  political  tempest  might  be  almost  heard.  Hampden  had 
reaped  his  harvest  of  renown  in  resisting  ship-money ;  and  the 
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impoverished  Exchequer  was  endeavoring  to  grasp  at  an  enor¬ 
mously  unreasonable  share  of  the  great  Bedford  Level,  wliich 
was  now  drained  to  the  extent  of  400,000  acres.  Cromwell, 
notwithstanding  his  illness,  headed  the  most  popular  opposition 
ever  before  known  in  Cambridgeshire  against  the  crown  and  its 
encroachments.  He  roused  the  smaller  proprietors  to  obey  his 
influence  ;  he  drove  away  a  flight  of  locusts,  in  the  shape  of  royal 
offlcials,  who  had  descended  with  terrific  greediness  to  devour  the 
best  of  the  land  ;  he  traversed  the  entire  district  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  until,  before  his  single  individual  energy,  an  alluring  project 
of  oppression  experienced  utter  discomfiture ;  so  that  botli  king 
and  commissioners  being  defeated,  public  opinion  there  looked  to 
him  as  its  natural  leader,  and  conferred  upon  him  a  title  by  which 
he  was  ever  mentioned  in  common  conversation, — the  Lord  of 
the  Fens  !  When  the  second  parliament  of  1640  was  at  length 
summoned  in  the  month  of  November,  he  immediately  offered  him¬ 
self  for  the  town  of  Cambridge,  and  was  returned,  after  a  fierce 
contest,  by  a  majority  of  no  more  than  one  vote.  Employment 
had  probably  recruited  his  spirits ;  whilst  his  antagonist,  John 
Cleaveland  the  poet,  declared  that  the  single  suffrage,  which  de¬ 
prived  himself  of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  ‘  ruined 
‘  both  church  and  kingdom.*  It  was  an  important  point  gained 
without  a  doubt. 

And  now  loomed  upwards  from  the  horizon  that  crisis  which 
made  millions  of  men  both  pause  and  ponder.  In  the  terrors  of 
the  future,  which  were  to  be  born  from  the  miseries  of  the  past, 
many  a  stern  puritan  recognised  and  welcomed  that  stormy,  yet 
not  impassable  sea,  which  heaved  and  swelled  between  slavery  and 
freedom.  ‘  Other  thoughts,  deeper  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  lurk- 
‘  ing  there  even  unknown  to  himself,  may  have  agitated  Crom- 
‘  well.  His  friends  said  in  after  years,  that  even  now  he  would 
‘  startle  them  by  sudden  and  gratuitous  graspings  of  his  sword, 
‘  and  by  fits  of  the  same  abrupt  and  immoderate  laughter  which 
‘  were  noted  on  the  eve  of  Worcester  and  Dunbar.’  Who  shall 
lay  down  the  precise  limits  where  his  gigantic  imaginings  may 
have  perturbed  themselves  into  the  agitations  of  madness  I 
Strafford  speedily  fell  as  the  Lucifer  of  absolutism  and  royalty. 
Oliver  Cromwell  took  his  noble  place  in  at  least  twenty  nut  of 
the  forty  committees  that  were  appointed  within  the  first  week 
of  the  Long  Parliament  to  investigate  grievances.  An  eye  and 
ear- witness  mentions  his  voice  as  being  sharp  and  untu liable,  but 
his  eUniuence  lull  of  fervor.  His  linen  was  plain  and  not  very 
clean;  his  clothes  would  seem  to  have  been  made,  as  they  really 
had  been,  by  an  indilTerent  country  tailor ;  the  hat  on  his  head, 
or  in  his  hand,  wanted  a  hatband  ;  nor  were  his  wrists  embraced 
in  ruffles  ot  pointed  lace,  to  the  taste  of  a  spruce  cavalier.  But 
his  sword  stuck  close  to  his  side.  He  w^as  most  attentively 
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listened  to ;  for  the  artificial  conventionalisms  of  life  were  for  a 
season  about  to  fly  before  its  realities;  whilst  John  Hampden,  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry  from  Lord  Di^by,  who  so  slovenly  a  fellow 
might  be,  replied,  ‘  That  sloven,  whom  you  see  before  you,  hath 
‘  no  ornament  in  his  speech, — yet,  if  we  should  ever  come  to  a 
‘  breach  with  the  king,  which  Clod  forbid,— that  sloven,  1  say, 

‘  will  be  the  greatest  man  in  England  !*  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  great  patriot  was  merely  repeating  the  words  of 
the  apparition,  of  which  a  passing  mention  has  already  been 
made.  No  sooner  was  civil  war  absolutely  inevitable,  than  the 
uncomely  but  enthusiastic  member  for  Cambridge  was  among  the 
very  first  in  the  field.  From  this  moment,  indeed,  commences  his 
military  career. 

Acting  under  no  regular  commission  at  first,  he  performed 
some  pieces  of  daring  and  important  service  in  his  native  districts. 
He  suddenly  left  London  for  the  neighbourhood  of  Huntingdon, 
where  a  large  body  of  yeomen  awaited  him,  from  whom  he 
picked  out  forthwith  the  ablest  and  most  religious,  as  the  nucleus 
for  his  famous  regiment  of  Ironsides.  His  dwindled  finances  had 
already  been  laid  upon  the  altar  of  his  country  and  her  liberties. 
He  had  given  £500  towards  the  sum  raised  to  crush  the  Irish 
rebellion.  He  had  purchased  on  his  own  responsibility  arms  and 
accoutrements.  He  tirrested  the  plate  of  the  University  on  its 
way  to  the  royal  treasury.  He  even  waited  upon  his  knightly 
uncle,  Sir  Oliver,  at  Hainsay,  for  Hinchinbrook  had  been  prob¬ 
ably  sold;  and  in  the  most  civil  and  respectful  manner  j)ossible, 
deprived  the  old  gentleman  of  all  his  means  to  do  mischief,  by 
any  indulgence  of  his  loyal  predilections.  ‘  \\Mth  a  good  strong 
‘  party  of  horse,  he  begged  his  blessing,  and  during  the  few  hours 
‘  of  his  stiiy,  would  not  keep  on  his  hat  in  his  presence  :  yet 
‘  nevertheless  he  not  only  disarmed  him,  but  carried  off  all  his 
‘  silver.*  He  went  on  enrolling  for  the  war  a  thousand  horse- 
soldiers,  after  even  a  more  orderly  fashion  than  at  the  commence¬ 
ment;  for  he  had  now  accepted  from  Lord  Essex  the  rank  of  a 
colonel  of  cavalry.  Richard  Baxter  informs  us  that  his  choosing 
pious  men  for  his  troop  arose  from  his  love  of  their  principles, 
until  prosperity  corrupted  him.  He  taught  them  with  the 
greatest  diligence  to  feed  and  dress  their  chargers,  and  when  it 
should  be  needful  to  lie  together  with  them  on  the  ground.  '\  he 
volume  of  human  nature  he  had  studied  in  exactly  those  particu¬ 
lars  which  enabled  him  to  draw  together  the  hardiest  frames  and 
the  most  courageous  as  well  as  obedient  souls,  so  as  to  form  war¬ 
riors,  rather  than  mercenaries,  who  would  understand  and  never 
flinch  from  the  cause  they  served,  feeling  it  not  only  to  be  their 
own,  but  to  be  invested  with  a  religious,  even  more  than  a  merely 
temporal  or  secular  character.  He  became  their  friend  as  well  as 
their  commander.  He  prayed  with  and  preached  to  them.  Upon 
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these  foundations  of  love  and  attachment  he  kept  up  a  discipline 
that  was  perfect.  Their  arms  were  always  clean  and  hriirht; 
their  health  never  failed;  no  difficulties  daunted  them;  tlioy 
never  forsook  their  colors  or  their  leader ;  nor  were  they  ever 
beaten.  He  subseciuently,  says  Baxter,  had  under  his  care  some 
of  the  associated  counties,  ‘  where  he  brought  this  body  into  a 
‘double  regiment  of  fourteen  full  troops;  and  all  these  as  full  of 
‘religious  men  as  he  could  get.*  He  even  tried  them,  by  many 
stratagems  in  their  earlier  musters,  so  as  to  discover  and  good- 
naturedly  weed  out  the  puMllanimous  and  fainthearted.  In  one 
word,,  he  enlisted  from  the  middle  classes,  and  not  from  either  the 
highest  or  lowest.  He  w’on  the  contidence  of  his  followers 
to  the  last  man.  From  the  hour  that  he  captured  the  high-slieritf 
of  Hertfordshire  in  his  own  market  place  of  St.  Alban’s,  he  con¬ 
vinced  the  whole  kingdom  that  he  had  put  his  hand  to  the  sword, 
and  that  sword  should  be  his  plough,  until  England  was  a  free 
nation.  In  the  same  spirit,  he  frankly  avowed  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  that  he  fought  for  the  parliament  against  Charles  Stuart,  in 
w  hose  face  he  would  as  soon  discharge  his  j)istol,  as  that  of  any 
other  man.  He  denounced  the  preposterous  subtlety  of  acting 
in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  his  majesty  against  his  authority. 
'I'here  was  no  w  higgery  about  him,  any  more  than  there  was  at 
this  period  a  tjiint  of  toryism.  He  was  one  of  deeds  not  w  ords. 
He  raised,  and  trained,  and  led  from  victory  to  victory  soldiers, 
who  then  constituted  the  seed,  as  they  afterwards  did  the  flower 
of  that  astonishing  army,  ‘  w  hose  order  and  discij)line,  whose 
‘sobriety  and  manners,  whose  valor  and  success,  made  it  famous 
‘and  terrible  all  over  the  world.* 

Then  came  the  tug  of  war,  with  all  its  horrors,  and  all  its 
crimes.  Cromwell  had  already  distinguished  himself,  whilst 
others  were  reluctantly  mounting  into  their  saddles.  Having 
received  secret  intelligence  that  a  royal  j)arty  was  preparing  itself 
for  action  at  Lowestoft,  in  Sufl'olk,  he  pounced  on  them  like  a 
bird  of  prey;  took  them  all  prisoners,  with  about  thirty  persons 
of  opulence  and  distinction,  besides  getting  possession  of  im¬ 
mense  stores  of  weapons  and  ammunition.  His  activity  thus 
crushed  the  egg  of  a  cockatrice  in  the  eastern  counties ;  whence 
he  quickly  penetrated  into  Lincolnshire,  disarming  the  malignunts 
as  he  passed,  securing  Stamford  as  well  as  Burleigh  House  by  the 
way,  and  defeating  General  Cavendish  near  Clrantham.  He 
then  relieved  Cbiinsborough  at  immense  risk,  and  with  a  skillul- 
ness  w  hich  astonished  both  sides.  It  was  one  of  the  first  import¬ 
ant  advantages  gained  to  the  parliamentarians  ;  and,  as  W’hitelock 
observes,  proved  ‘  the  beginning  of  those  great  fortunes  ’  con¬ 
nected  with  the  hero  of  his  age.  I  reton  now  joined  him,  a  pure 
republican,  but  a  most  excellent  man  ;  combining  the  saint  and 
the  soldier,  the  philosopher,  the  lawyer,  and  the  politician,  all  in 
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one.  Three  years  after  this  time  he  married  Rridjijet  Cromwell; 
having  quitted  his  own  regiment  to  follow  the  colors  of  her  father, 
whose  conduct  and  genius,  as  Mrs.  Hutchinson  tells  us,  ‘  had 
‘  charmed  him.*  Meanwhile  royalism  seemed  in  the  ascendant, 
upon  the  whole,  for  some  considerable  period.  Newcastle,  with 
an  overpowering  force,  swept  down  the  midland  shires,  so  that 
Cromwell  had  to  draw'  off  towards  Boston  ;  which  it  is  admitted 
he  did  in  a  most  masterly  manner.  Such  occasional  retreats  per¬ 
fected  his  generalship,  lie  was  learning  and  deserving  to  con¬ 
quer  that  haughty  aristocracy,  ranged  for  the  most  part  with 
natural  sympathy  under  the  banners  of  an  arbitrary  monarch  and 
irresponsible  pow'er.  The  puritans  needed  some  such  captain  of 
exemplary  renow  n  ;  for  in  the  course  of  a  campaign  or  two, 
llopton  had  thoroughly  nuited  Sir  William  W  aller ;  divisions 
and  jealousies  had  W’eakened  the  strong  and  disheartened  the 
patriotic;  Lord  Essex  had  vacillated,  just  as  might  have  been 
expected;  and  above  all  John  Hampden  Iiad  fallen!  I'ym, 
Vane,  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  Oliver  Cromwell, 
propped  u|)  their  waning  cause.  The  sword  of  the  last  proved  to 
them  that  of  the  Lord  and  Gideon  !  Fiennes  had  surrendered 
Bristol.  The  Princes  Rupert  and  Maurice  led  the  rich  conser¬ 
vative  gentry,  as  they  would  now'  be  called,  together  with  Lords 
Hertford  and  Newcastle.  Charles  would  have  set  down  before 
Gloucester,  had  not  Essex  w  ith  immense  reinforcements  marched 
thither,  forced  him  to  retire,  follow’ed  him  through  Wiltshire, 
and  at  length  fought  the  battle  of  New  bury  memorable  for  the 
death  of  four  earls  and  Viscount  Falkland  ;  whilst  Cromwell  re¬ 
mained  in  Lincolnshire,  performing  such  feats  of  prudence  as 
W'ell  as  valor,  that  he  w’as  united  with  Lord  Manchester  in  the 
military  charge  of  the  six  eastern  counties,  and  had  an  additional 
levy  of  2000  men  placed  under  his  command.  It  was  now  verging 
towards  the  close  of  16BI,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  had  Joined 
them  on  the  0th  of  October  at  Boston.  Manchester  nominally, 
but  Cromwell  really,  acted  as  generalissimo.  Sir  John  Hender- 
son,  a  gallant  royalist,  having  watched  his  opportunity,  attacked 
the  latter  near  Horncastle,  engaging  him  three  to  one,  since,  for 
those  tw’enty-four  hours.  Lord  Manchester  through  his  ow  n  mis¬ 
management  was  a  day’s  march  in  the  rear.  Oliver  however  felt 
no  fear.  He  addressed  his  faithful  Ironsides  with  the  double 
watchw'ord  of  Truth  and  Peace  !  At  the  same  moment  he  formed 
his  position  for  the  fight,  so  as  to  make  advantageous  ground 
supply  the  want  of  numbers ;  and  then  giving  out  a  psalm  of 
victory,  he  drew'  his  gleaming  w’eapon,  and  charged  in  the  name 
of  the  Most  High  the  astonished  enemy.  "I  he  sound  of  tlie 
siicred  song  was  lost  in  long  rolling  vollies  of  heavy  musketry^ 
and  the  dead  shock  of  mingled  comhatants.  Cromwell  s  favorite 
steed  reeled  from  the  stroke  of  a  ball,  and  foundered  w  ith  its 
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rider ;  who,  in  disengaging  himself,  w’as  cut  down  by  Sir  Ingram 
Hopton,  so  that  lie  lay  for  an  instant  unconscious  amongst  the 
slain  :  but  once  more  springing  up,  he  seized  a  sorry  horse  from 
one  of  his  troopers,  and  rode  into  the  midst  of  the  melte  with 
terrible,  and  as  it  turned  out,  with  irresistible  fierceness.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  his  self-collectedness  as  well  as  his  indomiuible  cour¬ 
age,  that  inclined  the  scale  of  success  from  the  many  to  the  few. 
'I'he  entire  front  of  the  cavaliers  wavered,  broke,  dispersed,  and 
fled.  Immense  slaughter  occurred  in  the  pursuit.  Baggage, 
arms,  colors  to  the  number  of  eighteen  ])air,  horses,  and  a  vast 
multitude  of  prisoners  rewarded  the  victors :  so  that  this  engage¬ 
ment,  which  sometimes  is  called  that  of  Waisby  Hill,  encouraged 
the  parliamentarians  with  brighter  hopes  than  they  had  yet 
enjoyed ;  removed  the  Marquess  of  Newcastle  from  Kingston- 
upon-Hull ;  and  made  Charles  the  First  exclaim,  ‘  Would  to  Clod 
‘  that  some  one  would  do  me  the  good  fortune  to  bring  to  me 
‘  Oliver  Cromwell,  whether  alive  or  dead  !’ 

In  vain  did  the  royal  supplication  betray  his  discernment  or 
his  fears.  Their  object  gave  him  no  respite ;  for  instead  of 
withdrawing  into  winter  quarters,  the  Ironsides  pursued  a  bright 
train  of  triumph,  capturing  castles,  raising  monies,  cutting  off 
stragglers,  and  consolidating  military  organizations.  Their  leader 
now  received  his  appointment  of  lieutenant-governor  to  the  isle 
of  Ely,  which  afforded  him  opportunities,  during  the  severe  sea¬ 
son,  from  December  to  March,  of  squeezing  the  fat  chapters  and 
colleges  of  his  own  Minster,  Peterborough,  and  Cambridge. 
Mithin  the  University  much  need  there  was,  then  as  now’,  of 
radical  reformation.  He  therefore  garrisoned  the  tow  n  as  a  pre- 
jiaratory  measure.  Lord  Manchester  at  length  obUiined  powers, 
in  due  form  from  Westminster,  for  couching  the  ciitaract,  in  this 
one  at  least  of  the  eyes  of  the  Church  of  England.  That  Church, 
since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  lapsing  into  fearful  blindness. 
Cromwell  must  have  meditated  much  on  former  days :  hut  the 
tremendous  campaign  of  IGl  t  now’  commenced.  Tw’enty  thou- 
sjind  veteran  Scotchmen  had  crossed  the  Tw’eedto  co*  ope  rate  .w’ith 
the  puritans.  Various  movements  through  the  very  heart  of  the 
kingdom  terminated  in  a  grand  junction  between  Fairfax,  Lord 
Leven,  Manchester,  and  Cromw’cll,  now  holding  commission  as 
lieutenant-general  over  a  division  of  at  least  14,000  men.  New’- 
caslle  and  Rupert  w  ere  at  York  ;  when,  through  the  headstrong 
rashness  of  the  latter,  pleading  as  in  truth  he  w’as  justified  in 
doing,  a  permission  if  not  a  mandate  from  Charles,  an  engage¬ 
ment  in  the  neighbourhood  between  themselves  and  the  allied 
forces  of  their  enemies,  w’as  fatally  resolved  upon.  On  the  2nd 
of  July,  therefore,  Marston  ^loor,  eight  miles  from  the  city, 
beheld  <16,000  subjects  of  one  and  the  same  sovereign  draw  n  out 
in  battle  array  against  each  other !  War  is  dreadful ;  civil  war- 
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fare  appears  infernal.  Within  the  streets  and  suburbs  of  York 
‘  every  boom  of  the  disUint  cannon  would  strike  upon  the  inluibi- 
‘  tiints  as  the  death-knell  of  a  friend  or  brother.  The  lines  of  the 
‘  parliamentarians  had  bej^un  to  form  as  early  as  ten  in  the  morn- 
*  in^,  — the  royalist  preparations  were  complete  at  five  o’clock  in 
‘  the  afternoon, — it  wjis  now  within  a  quarter  of  seven, — yet 
‘  there  still  stood  these  formidable  armies,  each  awaitinjr  from  the 
‘  other,  with  a  silent  and  awful  suspense,  the  signal  of  battle.’ 
Across  a  portion  of  the  parliamentary  front  ran  a  deej)  drain, 
very  wide,  with  the  ground  to  the  right  broken  and  entrenched 
with  natural  fences  and  lanes.  On  the  left  their  position  wits 
open  and  unprotected  towards  the  moor.  Yhe  elder  Fairfax  and 
Lord  Lev'en,  with  his  Scotch,  kept  the  centre ;  on  either  wing 
lay  the  cavalry  ;  of  which  the  younger  Fairfax  commanded  the 
right,  whilst  Cromwell  and  Manchester  held  the  left.  Rupert 
gazed  from  afar,  as  these  thick  masses  formed  before  him.  lie 
liad  outstripped,  through  his  customary  haste,  the  glittering 
thousands  of  royalists,  which  occupied  all  day  in  coming  into  line. 
At  the  drain,  he  stationed  four  brigades  of  infantry,  supported  by 
Goring  and  his  horse  :  his  principal  columns,  with  himself  and 
his  own  cavalry,  drew  up  nn  direct  opposition  to  Sir  Thomas,  or 
as  he  is  often  called,  the  younger  Fairfax.  The  elder,  or  Lord 
Fairfax,  not  as  yet  had  uttered  the  fatal  word,  when  a  stir  arose 
ill  the  quarter  of  the  Independents,  part  of  whose  infantry  moved 
upon  the  drain.  Rupert  then  opened  a  murderous  hrc  from 
behind  a  ditch  where  his  musketeers  lay  in  comparative  safety : 
and  the  conflict  began  in  good  earnest. 

‘  The  parliamentarians,  who  had  advanced,  vainly  attempted  to  form 
under  the  ])lunging  batteries  simultaneously  directed  against  them 
from  the  rear.  At  that  moment  was  seen  the  genius  of  C’romwell. 
M  ith  a  passJonate  exclamation  to  his  Ironsides,  he  ordered  them  to 
sweep  rtuind  the  ditch  to  their  right,  clear  the  broken  ground,  and  fall 
in  with  himself  upon  the  dissolute  Goring.  The  movement  occupied 
some  time  ;  and  fearful  slaughter  was  meanwhile  suflered  by  ^lan- 
chester's  infantry  :  but  having  once  emerged,  these  inveterate  repub¬ 
licans  stood  for  an  instant  to  receive  the  onset  of  Goring’s  horse,  and 
then,  like  a  cliff  tumbled  from  its  basis  by  an  earthquake,  rolled  hack 
upon  them.  Nothing  could  withstand  that  astonishing  charge.  The 
cavaliers  w’ho  surviv'ed  offered  no  further  resistance,  but  wheeled  oft 
to  join  Prince  Rupert.  Cromw’ell  and  his  men  next  struck  at  the 
guns,  and  sabred  the  artillerymen  beside  them  ;  and  then,  with  as 
much  leisurely  order  as  at  parade,  rode  towards  the  drain.  Every 
])lace  was  deserted,  as  they  advanced.  One  spot  of  ground  only  still 
iield  u])on  it,  for  an  instant,  the  Marquess  of  Newcastle  s  unflinch¬ 
ing  regiment  of  old  tenants  and  retainers,  and  was  covered  the  instant 
after  with  an  unbroken  line  of  honorable  dead.  1  heir  victory  was 
complete,  the  right  wing  of  the  royalists  being  irrecoverably  broken. 
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Rupert  and  his  cavalry  had  meanwhile  obtained  as  great  a  victory  on  the 
left.  The  encuinlK^red  ground  on  wliich  Fairfax  stoinl  was  most  un¬ 
favorable  to  an  advance.  Rupert,  therefore,  stwHl  keenly  by  till  he 
saw  the  parliamentary  forces  stagger  under  the  heavy  charges  ])oured 
upon  them,  as  they  emerged  in  narrow  columns,  through  ditches  and 
lanes  ;  and  then  with  his  characteristic  impetuosity,  charged,  (»ver- 
threw,  routed,  and  dispersed  both  foot  and  cavalry,  with  tremendous 
slaughter. 

‘  The  subsequent  meeting  of  the  two  victors  decided  the  day. 
While  the  centres  were  unsteadily  engaged,  Cromwell,  who  had 
checked  his  triumphant  Ironsides  from  their  pursuit,  in  the  very  nick 
of  time,  ordered  them  suddenly  to  fall  round,  and  wheel  upon  their 
centre  to  the  left.  Rupert  had  given  a  similar  order  to  his  conquering 
cavalry  to  wheel  round  on  their  centre  to  the  right ;  and  n(»w  with  a 
shock  more  terrible  than  any  of  this  terrible  day,  these  desperate 
leaders,  each  supposing  himself  the  victor,  dashed  each  in  front  of  a 
victorious  foe  !  Cromwell  received  a  wound  in  the  neck,  and  the 
alarm  for  his  safety  gave  an  appearance  of  momentary  unsteadiness 
even  to  his  gallant  followers  ;  but  they  rallied  with  redoubled  fury  ; 
and  in  conjunction  with  an  accomplished  Scotch  otttcer,  who  led  up  at 
the  moment  a  brilliant  attack,  fairly  swept  Rupert  off  tlie  field.  It 
was  now  ten  o’clock,  and  by  the  melancJioly  dusk,  which  enveloped 
Marston  IMiK)r,  might  be  seen  a  fearful  sight.  Five  thousand  dead 
bodies  of  Englishmen  lay  heaped  upon  that  fatal  ground.  Tlie 
distinctions,  which  sejjurated  in  life  these  sons  of  a  common  country, 
seemed  trifling  now  !  The  plumed  helmet  embraced  the  strong  steel 
cap,  as  they  rolled  on  the  heath  together  ;  and  the  loose  love-lock  of 
the  careless  cavalier  lay  drenched  in  the  dark  blood  of  the  enthusiastic 
republican  !* — Ib.  pp.  1114 — 137. 

It  proved  an  enormous  victory.  Ten  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
two  wagons  of  carabines  and  pistols,  fifteen  hundred  prisoners 
more  or  less  distinguished,  one  hundred  and  thirty  barrels  of 
powder,  besides  twenty-five  pieces  of  large  ordnance,  and  stand¬ 
ards  without  number,  fell  Jis  a  booty  to  the  conquerors.  Charles 
lost  his  militiiry  chest,  all  his  tents  and  baggage  between  the 
Tweed  and  the  Humber,  as  well  as  a  full  moiety  of  his  entire 
kingdom.  York  afterwards  surrendered  ;  but  Lord  Essex  in  the 
west  had  less  success  than  ever,  having  to  surrender  all  his  troops, 
and  himself  barely  escaping  by  sea  from  Plymoutli.  These 
events  led  to  the  second  battle  of  Newbury  in  October ;  when 
Cromwell  would  have  at  once  closed  the  civil  war,  had  not  Man¬ 
chester,  either  through  cowardice  or  treachery,  prevented  liim 
from  doing  so.  Incensed  at  such  a  proceeding  he  repaired  to 
London,  and  convinced  his  associates  Vane,  Ireton,  the  younger 
Ludlow,  and  Marten,  that  extensive  changes  were  necessary,  if 
future  advantiiges  were  not  to  be  surrendered  almost  as  soon  as 
obuiined.  Hence  ensued  the  self-denying  ordinance  and  a  new 
model  of  the  army  ;  both  which  quietly  set  aside  the  puritan 
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aristocracy  from  their  hitrh  places,  ami  lowered  Presbyterianism 
itself  before  the  nobler  genius  of  Independency.  Tlienceforward 
Cromwell  became  and  remained  imtster  of  the  ascendant.  Fair¬ 
fax,  indeed,  was  named  lord  general;  whilst  to  the  real  soul  of  the 
drama,  he  acted  the  most  convenient  and  secondary  part  imagin¬ 
able.  The  three  separate  forces  of  Waller,  Essex,  and  Man¬ 
chester,  combined  into  one  compact  body  of  about  twenty-two 
thousiind  men  ;  all  their  old  dissolute  and  least  deserving  com¬ 
rades  being  dismissed,  and  the  conqueror  of  Marston  Moor  suc¬ 
ceeding  ultimately  in  getting  every  arrangement  just  managed 
upon  his  own  plan.  Some  months,  however,  had  ptissed  away 
before  all  was  settled,  and  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge  proving  an 
utter  failure,  pre})arations  for  another  appeal  to  the  sword  forth¬ 
with  had  commenced.  Cliarles  still  ruled  over  Wales,  tlie  western, 
and  some  of  the  midland  counties,  and  even  here  and  there  in  the 
north :  yet  within  a  few  brief  weeks  he  knew  scarcely  where  to 
turn  !  The  policy  resolved  upon  by  the  energetic  republicans 
was  to  strike  at  their  sovereign  wherever  he  might  be  found. 
His  cruel  massacre  at  Leicester  had  incensed  and  exiisperated  the 
realm.  On  the  14th  of  June,  1615,  the  fearful  conflict  at  Nascby 
for  ever  overclouded  his  political  fortunes. 

In  a  fallow  field,  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  extending  towards 
Ilarborough,  Oliver  Cromwell  had  suggested  to  Fairfax,  that 
they  iniglit  take  up  a  very  strong  position,  and  wait  for  his 
majesty,  who  would  certainly,  as  lie  judged  from  a  variety  of 
little  circumstances,  there  fall  upon  them  in  due  order.  The  re¬ 
sult  illustrated  his  foresight ;  and  aflbrded  him  also  an  opportunity, 
by  two  or  three  ingenious  and  illusive  inanceuvres,  for  completely 
misleading  Prince  Rupert.  That  rash  nephew  of  Cliarles,  Iiaving 
ridden  forward  from  the  royalists  to  reconnoitre,  conceived  the 
erroneous  impression  which  his  antagonist  intended  he  should, 
and  rushed  back  to  his  uncle  with  the  news  that  the  roundheads 
were  retreating,  and  might  be  annihilated  by  a  pursuit!  His 
uncle  listened,  believed,  and  advanced  immediately,  not  as  may 
be  supposed  in  the  best  condition.  Along  the  ridge  of  a  gentle 
eminence  lay  the  mighty  lines  that  were  thus  to  be  destroyed  ! 
Fairfax  and  Skippon  commanded  the  main  centre :  Cromwell 
took  the  right  wing,  and  Ireton  the  left.  4  heir  van  consisted  ot 
infantry;  the  flanks  of  cavalry;  whilst  twenty  pieces  of  artillery 
were  so  judiciously  planted  as  to  cover  every  avenue  of  approach. 
Rupert,  however,  at  once  charged  Ireton,  cut  his  way  through 
the  division,  dispersed  for  a  moment  its  troojis,  and  fell  upon  tlie 
republican  baggage  in  the  rear,  exactly  when  his^  presence  wtis 
most  needed  in  the  front  of  the  engagement,  hor  meanwhile, 
though  Fairfax  kept  his  ground  not  very  equally  in  the  centre, 
Oliver  and  his  Ironsides  alone  decided  the  day.  Ihey  had  been 
attacked  with  terrific  fierceness;  but  receiving  the  charge  un- 
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slmken,  they  commenced  an  attack  in  return,  which  proved 
irresistible.  Cromwell,  having  divided  liis  men  into  seven  squad¬ 
rons,  poured  upon  the  foe  a  sweeping  fire  of  carabines ;  and  then 
riishinj^  dow'ii,  routed  all  the  royal  cavalry  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  sendinjr  after  them  in  pursuit  only  three  out  of  his  seven 
battalions,  to  prevent  their  rallying ;  whilst  with  the  remaining 
four  he  wheeled  furiously  round  and  charged  the  king’s  foot- 
soldiers,  already  weary  and  harassed  with  their  assitult  upon 
Fairfax.  Not  a  deluge  of  reinforcements  could  have  been  lialf 
so  effective  as  the  conquering  Cromwellians,  fresh  from  their 
recent  success,  plunging  their  spurs  into  their  horses,  and  loosen¬ 
ing  their  reins,  to  give  the  utmost  momentum  to  the  movement, 
'riie  royal  infantry  now  gave  way  in  all  directions.  A  single 
regiment,  indeed,  abode  the  brunt ;  but  scarcely  a  man  of  it  sur¬ 
vived  to  tell  his  courageous  story.  Charles  displayed  tlie  magna¬ 
nimity  which  never  deserted  him  in  danger.  He  looked  out  in 
vain  for  his  headstrong  nephew,  whose  stragglers  only  began  to 
return  when  the  crisis  of  their  usefulness  had  gone  by  :  yet  no 
sooner  did  he  behold  them,  than  putting  himself  at  their  head,  he 
implored  them  to  follow  their  monarch,  and  meet  the  coming 
shock.  ‘  One  charge  more,*  he  exclaimed,  ‘  and  we  recover  the 
‘  day  !*  Alas,  the  triumphant  puritans  were  already  clearing  the 
field,  amidst  multitudes  of  prisoners,  large  spaces  covered  with 
the  dying,  enormous  piles  of  corpses,  and  fugitives  making  their 
escape  on  foot  or  on  horseback  hither  and  thither.  Two  thousand 
bodies  were  counted  for  the  grave,  when  all  was  over.  Five 
thousiind  infantry,  and  three  thousand  cavalry,  surrendered  them¬ 
selves.  Eight  thousand  sUnid  of  arms,  above  a  hundred  pair  of 
colors,  the  royal  standard,  cabinet,  plate,  coaches,  and  a  w  hole  train 
of  artillery,  are  enumerated  amongst  the  spoils.  Cromwell  himself, 
who  felt  that,  under  God,  the  victory  had  been  achieved  through 
his  generalship  and  exertions,  first  pursued  his  foes  for  twelve 
miles,  and  then  transmitted  the  proper  intelligence  to  the  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  will  be  remembered  that  nomi¬ 
nally  he  was  no  more  than  second  in  command  :  yet  Fairfax 
seemed  quite  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  wdiat  could  not  fail  to  be 
obvious  to  all.  Oliver’s  messenger  received  a  handsome  reward : 
whilst  in  nothing  did  his  master  more  imitate  the  Roman  than  in 
attending  to  the  Q,uid  superesset  wjeudum.  Instead  of  resting  as 
many  would  fain  have  done  under  the  shadow^  of  his  laurels,  he 
overspread  the  country  w’ith  his  victorious  forces.  Leicester, 
W  inchester,  Bristol,  Devizes,  Exeter,  Dartmouth,  wdih  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  fortified  houses,  were  prostrated  and  captured 
in  rapid  succession  :  Sir  Jacob  Astley  bociime  prisoner  with  his 
3(K)0  royal  cjivalry,  after  a  severe  deteat :  Cliarles  escaped  in  dis¬ 
guise  from  Oxford  to  the  Scottish  camp:  and  the  first  Civil 
contest  thus  terminated.  The  parliament  show’ered  honors,  as 
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well  as  more  substantial  rewards,  with  a  profuse  hand,  upon  the 
head  of  Oliver  Cromwell :  but  what  was  of  still  higher  import¬ 
ance,  the  civil  strenirth  of  the  Independents  stronjrer  tiiroujrh 
certain  recent  elections;  and  the  custody  of  Charles  Stuart, 
transferred  to  the  English  by  his  self-interested  Presbyterian 
subjects,  invested  them  with  paramount  control  over  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  game. 

For  a  mere  game  it  was  after  all  considered  by  the  infatuated 
monarch  and  his  adherents.  He  confessed  as  much  to  the  artful 
and  ambitious  leader,  who  had  crushed  Ids  last  hopes  at  Naseby. 
Cromwell  too  had  his  game,  played  henceforward  with  such  con¬ 
summate  effect,  that  he  brought  his  competitor  to  the  block,  and 
substituted  for  a  degraded  throne  his  own  more  respectable 
protectorial  chair.  First,  however,  occurred  fresh  risings  in 
Kent  and  Essex ;  in  Norfolk,  Devonshire,  many  other  districts, 
as  well  as  the  alarming  tumults  of  the  apprentices  in  London  ;  all 
followed  by  the  regular  commencement  of  a  second  civil  war, 
when  the  Covenanters  invaded  England,  and  were  beaten  by 
Oliver  Cromwell  at  Preston  the  1 7th  of  August,  1648.  This 
new  triumph,  obtained  like  the  others  through  a  combination  of 
first  rate  geidus  and  gallantry,  brought  the  whole  island,  from 
Caithness  to  Cornwall,  into  subjection.  Yet  in  order  that  nothing 
might  be  left  undone,  or  neglected,  he  pressed  forward  towards 
Edinburgh;  where  tl»e  kirk  hailed  him  as  her  deliverer!  He 
must  have  smiled  inw'ardly  at  that  title ;  but  meanwdiile  having 
thoroughly  overthrow'll  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  shed  some 
bitter  tears  ov'er  the  untimely  fate  of  his  eldest  and  able  son, 
named  after  himself,  who  had  fallen  in  a  skirmish  of  the  previous 
cam|)aign,  he  returned  to  Whitehall,  and  sealed  the  destruction  of 
King  Charles.  Then  followed  the  Commonwealth,  with  its 
Council  of  Stiite,  pervaded  by  the  integrity  and  talents  of  Sir 
Henry  Vane;  during  whose  existence  the  conqueror  of  Preston 
was  suppressing  Lilburne  and  his  levellers,  and  shedding  bhxMl 
even  as  water  throughout  Ireland.  Here  lay  the  most  crimson 
stain  upon  his  escutcheon.  He  had  accepted  the  lord  lieutenancy, 
with  an  army  of  12,000  men,  in  a  spirit  which  it  is  to  be  feared 
some  of  our  fiery  zealots  of  Exeter  Hall  would  fain  see  acted  over 
iigain  ;  a  few  grains  of  allow'ance  being  made  for  the  lapse  of  two 
hundred  years.  ’^J'hree  ministers  of  religion  invoked  a  blessing 
on  his  banners  at  Westminster,  as  being  about  to  w'ave  in  ‘  the 

*  battles  of  the  Lord  against  the  blinded  Irish  Roman  Catholic  !’ 
Verily  Oliver  was  another  Attila  at  Dublin,  Derry,  'Irim,  Car- 
lingtord,  New’ry,  Drogheda,  and  Dundalk.  At  the  last  but  one 
of  these  places,  his  own  despatch  coolly  assures  us  that  ‘  in  the 

*  heat  of  action  I  forbade  my  soldiers  to  s|>are  any  that  were  in 
‘  arms  in  the  tow  n,  and  I  think  that  night,  they  put  to  the  8W<trd 

*  about  two  thousand  men  After  the  submission  of  one  of  the 
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fortresses,  ‘  their  officers  were  knocked  on  the  head,  and  every 
‘tenth  man  killed,  and  the  rest  shipped  for  Barbadoes;  the  sol- 
‘  diers  in  the  other  tower  were  all  spared,  as  to  their  lives  only, 

‘  as  they  were  shipped  likewise  for  Barbadoes.  1  believe  all  the 
‘  friars  were  knocked  on  the  head  promiscuously,  except  two,  the 
‘  one  of  whom  was  Father  Peter  Taaf,  brother  to  the  I.ord  Taaf, 

‘  whom  our  men  took  the  next  day,  and  made  an  end  of,*  The 
other  also  was  murdered,  together  with  a  hideous  number  of  in¬ 
fants  and  women  !  Three  hundred  females  were  massacred  at 
once  at  Wexford,  the  poor  creatures  having  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
great  cross  of  the  market-place ;  vainly  imagining  that  the 
emblem  of  Christianity  would  melt  the  most  hard-hearted.  It 
had  a  directly  contrary  offect,  through  the  bigotry  of  prejudice 
with  which  all  Roman  Catholic  insignia  had  come  to  be  regarded 
by  the  puritans.  Oliver  Cromwell  dared  to  describe  these  scenes 
as  ‘  righteous  judgments  of  heaven,  which  would  prevent  the  effii- 
‘  sion  of  blood  in  future;  and  as  to  wliich  it  was  good  that  God 
^should  have  all  the  glory  !*  Where  was  the  ditference  between 
Charles  Stuart  at  Leicester,  and  this  gory  lord  lieutenant  in  Ireland.'^ 
The  latter  passed  on  from  tower  to  tower,  and  from  castle  tocastle,  in 
a  species  of  grim  and  blomly  triumph.  At  the  end  of  the  next  .lan- 
uary,  he  repetited  such  horrors  in  a  second  equally  successful,  yet 
equally  terrific,  campaign.  He  subdued,  however,  every  shadow  of 
resistance ;  and  returned  to  Kngland.  Fairfax  had  resigned  the 
commandership  in  chief  of  the  British  forces ;  to  which,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  their  actual  leader  now  succeeded  in  name  also: 
for  the  Scots  had  proclaimed  Charles  the  Second,  nor  was  there 
any  time  to  lose.  On  the  23rd  of  July,  1650,  he  passed  over  ihe 
Tweed  with  eleven  thousand  picked  men,  and  Fleetwood,  Lam¬ 
bert,  Whalley,  Pride,  Overton,  and  Monk  amongst  his  officers. 
Succt'ssive  marches  and  skirmishes  brought  the  Scotch  under 
Leslie,  and  the  English  under  Cromwell,  to  Dunbar,  about  the 
end  of  August  and  the  beginning  of  September.  On  the  third  of 
the  latter  month  occurred  the  memorable  battle. 

Without  going  into  its  details,  which  military  men  suppose  to 
have  demonstrated  almost  more  than  any  others  the  indispurahle 
genius  of  the  conqueror,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that 
Cromwell  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits;  when,  as  early  as 
three  in  the  morning,  he  was  examining  with  his  glass  every 
(iiiarter  of  the  hostile  army,  with  a  view  to  carrying  out  some 
SKilful  manceuvres  essential  to  the  purpose  in  hand.  Leslie  had 
encamped  ujx)n  most  advantageous  ground,  had  he  only  known 
how  to  improve  it :  but  all  at  once,  although  possessing  tar  supe¬ 
rior  numbt'rs,  he  rashly  descended  into  narrow  passes  where  these 
could  be  of  no  avail ;  and  his  great  atitagonist,  discerning  the 
consequences  of  so  false  a  step,  exclaimed  with  fren/ied  joy, 
‘  The  l^rd  hath  delivered  them  into  our  hands  !*  He  thei\  gave 
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the  signal  to  his  troops,  who  advanced  midway  between  the  hills 
and  the  sea,  meeting  their  opponents  not  tar  from  Ri>xburjrh 
House.  The  watchword  for  the  Presbyterians  was  that  of  ‘the 
‘  Covenant the  parliainenUirians  t(K>k  for  theirs  ‘  I'lie  Lord  of 
^  Sabaoth.^  An  obstinate  and  sanguinary  enji^atrement  then 
ensued.  'Fhe  first  division  of  English  infantry  had  been  over¬ 
powered  and  driven  back,  until  the  Ironsides  came  up,  carrying 
before  them  all  opposition,  so  that  after  Leslie’s  right  wing  had 
been  broken,  the  covenanters  fell  into  confusion,  and  trampled 
down  one  another. 

‘  A  thick  fog  had  hitherto  enveloped  the  scene  of  action.  It  was 
just  before  the  moment  of  victory,  that  the  sun  suddenly  appeared 
upcui  the  sea,  and  the  voice  of  Cromwell  was  heard  in  the  accents,  and 
with  the  manner  of  one  indeeit  inspired, — inspired  hy  the  thought  of  a 
triumj)h  so  mighty  and  resistless, — ‘  N»)w  let  the  Lord  arise,  and  his 
enemies  shall  he  scattered  !*  At  tliis,  a  sliout  broke  forth  from  the 
English  soldiers,  which  seemed  to  rend  the  sky,  and  the  rout  of  the 
enemy  was  complete  and  dreadful.  ‘  Tlie  horse,’  says  Hodgson,  ‘  fled 
whatever  way  they  could  get:  ours  jiursued  t<»ward.s  Haddington; 
where  the  general  made  a  halt  and  sang  the  one  hundred  and  seven¬ 
teenth  ])salm  ;  which  by  the  time  they  had  done,  their  party  was 
increased,  and  advancing :  the  Scots  ran,  and  were  no  more  heard  of 
that  fight.  The  commander  of  our  army  was  busy  in  securing  prison, 
ers,  and  the  whole  bag  and  baggage  ;  and  afterwards  we  returned  to 
bless  (yod  in  our  tents,  like  Issachar,  for  the  great  salvation  atforded 
us  that  day.’ — lb.  p.  21H). 

The  victory  of  Dunbar  consolidated  Cromwell’s  fame,  and  pro¬ 
duced  immense  booty  ;  a  myriad  of  prisoners,  the  whole  Iwiggage 
train,  an  important  park  of  artillery,  tw'o  hundred  colors,  with 
15,000  sUind  of  arms.  'I'hree  thousiuid  were  slain  in  the  struggle 
and  pursuit;  after  which  the  parliamentiirians  occupied  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh,  in  the  last  of  which  their  general  held  his  winter 
quarters.  After  engaging  in  various  polemical  discussions,  as 
well  as  moulding  all  civil  and  miliury  matters  to  his  own  mind,  a 
severe  atUick  of  ague  brought  him  extremely  low.  Meanwhile 
the  Presbyterian  army  had  rallied  its  shattered  remnants,  and 
reinforced  them,  so  as  to  be  again  formidable.  Charles  the 
Second  commanded  it  in  person,  and  lay  well  entrenched  near 
Stirling.  No  sooner  had  his  illness  subsided,  than  Cromw’ell  took 
the  field,  transported  his  troops  into  Eifeshire,  and  captured 
Perth,  after  a  resistcince  of  two  days.  His  boldness  succeeded ; 
for  it  not  only  moved  the  Scots  from  their  stronghold,  but  indticed 
the  young  prince  to  march  directly  towards  England.  ^  On  the 
(ith  of  August  he  reached  Carlisle  ;  by  which  time  Oliver  liad 
received  intelligence  of  his  attempt,  and  dispatched  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  instructions  to  London.  There,  as  will  always  be  the  case 
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in  an  opulent  and  crowded  metropolis,  the  most  absurd  panics  and 
suspicions  prevailed.  Some  anticipated  an  entry  of  the  royalists 
almost  every  hour  :  others  thought  it  not  impossible,  hut  that 
Cromwell  and  his  followers  had  turned  traitors,  and  become  par¬ 
ties  to  the  invasion.  Charles  had  pushed  on  by  Kendal  and 
Preston,  to  Warrington,  whence  having  in  vain  summoned 
Shrewsbury  to  surrender,  he  followed  the  road  to  Worcester, 
where,  according  to  Clarendon,  proclamations  announced  him 
king  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland !  Yet  ven¬ 
geance,  sufficiently  fearful,  stalked  close  upon  his  heels.  The 
conqueror  of  Dunbar  followed  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
and  by  the  28th  of  August  had  the  Presbyterians  in  position, 
w'ithin  two  miles  of  Worcester. 

They  were  inferior  to  himself  in  numbers,  but  occupying  an 
almost  impregnable  site.  The  bridges  had  been  broken  down 
both  above  and  below  the  city.  Any  other  than  a  master  in 
stragetics  w'ould  have  abstained  from  an  attack  :  hut  Cromwell 
conceived  the  felicitous  idea  of  forcing  the  higher  transits  of  both 
the  Severn  and  the  Team,  and  so  coming  down  at  once  upon  the 
enemy  from  the  eastern  and  western  heights.  lie  laid  his  plans 
accordingly  on  the  second  of  September:  and  on  the  third,  his 
fortunate  day,  the  very  first  anniversary  of  Dunbar,  he  succeeded 
in  his  purpose.  A  hot  fire  near  Powick  gave  Charles  his  first 
signal,  that  escape  without  immediate  action  was  impossible. 
Oliver  and  his  Ironsides  from  the  Severn  at  Bunshill,  —  Lambert 
from  Upton  Bridge, — and  Fleetwood  from  the  river  Team  were 
already  driving  in  the  Scots  towards  the  gates  of  the  town.  The 
Presbyterians  fought  like  lions  taken  in  their  toils.  They  dis¬ 
puted  every  inch  of  ground  presenting  the  slightest  advantage, 
from  hedge  to  hedge,  as  they  retreated.  But  Cromwell  proved 
as  gallant  as  themselves;  wdth  superior  skill,  more  numerous 
troops,  and  a  consciousness  that,  under  providence,  the  cause  of 
liberty,  or  at  least  that  of  Independency,  hung  suspended  on  his 
grand  military  conception  being  ultimately  crow  ned  with  victory. 
From  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  nightfall,  the  frightful 
conflict  raged  with  unremitting  fury.  In  one  spot  alone  the  tide 
of  battle  stood  arrested  for  three  hours,  until  the  lord-general,  at 
the  head  of  Ins  ow’ii  veteran  and  invincible  regiment,  at  last  made 
one  of  those  decisive  charges,  which  sw’ept  every  thing  before  it. 
1  hey  w’erc  now'  breaking  into  the  streets  and  houses.  Colonel 
Drummond,  with  fifteen  hundred  men  in  the  fort,  still  refused  to 
surrender :  the  puritans  gathering  fresh  vigor  through  their  suc¬ 
cess  thus  far,  immediately  carried  it  by  a  furious  storm,  and  put 
every  individual  to  the  sw’ord :  Charles,  in  piteous  despair,  is  said 
to  have  requested  that  he  might  be  shot  dead,  rather  than  suffered 
to  survive  so  bloody  a  disiister.  By  ten  o'clock  at  night,  Crom¬ 
well  had  conquered  all  resistance.  His  joy  and  emotion  appeared 
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uncontrollable.  He  summoned  Fleetwood  and  Limbcrt,  and 
otFered  to  knijrht  them  on  the  field.  Before  closing  his  eyes,  he 
wrote  to  the  parliament,  that  his  triumph  ‘  was  complete,  yea 
‘fjlorioiisly  complete’  after  as  frijjrhtful  a  stru^jrle  as  he  had  ever 
witnessed  ;  adding  in  his  peculiar  style,—*  the  dimensions  of  this 
‘  mercy  are  above  iny  thouj^hts.  It  is  for  au;rlit  1  know  a  ciiown- 
Mng  MKiiCY  !*  Three  kinjrdoms  now  sitt  at  his  feet.  Estates, 
already  settled  on  him,  were  augmented  to  X*(>.5()0  per  annum : 
he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford:  a  depuUi- 
tion  ot  four  of  the  first  members  of  j^overnment  came  forth  to  con¬ 
gratulate  him,  cis  far  as  Aylesbury;  and  the  palace  of  Hampton 
Court  was  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  liis  future  abode.  I  roiu 
this  point,  therefore,  we  may  bey;in  to  contemplate  the  merits  of 
his  civil  as  well  as  militiiry  administration,  just  ^lancin^  retro¬ 
spectively  for  a  moment  at  the  secret  of  his  marvellous  fortunes. 

There  will  be  no  occasion,  with  rejj^ard  to  this,  for  an  appeal  to 
the  Satanic  contract,  about  which  royalist  writers  have  induljjjed  in 
so  many  fables.  'Hie  real  and  genuine  devil,  with  whom  he  had 
most  to  do,  was  no  other  than  himself.  Cienius,  clothed  in  hy¬ 
pocrisy,  acted  as  a  faithful  Mephistopheles  !  At  the  period,  in¬ 
deed,  of  his  earliest  religious  impressions,  there  were  no  doubt 
admirable  jj^erms  of  sincerity,  which  degenerated  by  decrees  into 
self-exaltation,  and  therefore  spiritual  self-destruction,  as  the 
Holy  Ghost  withdrew  his  divine  influences.  The  peculiar  aj(e 
in  which  he  lived,  his  associations  and  circumsUinces,  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  tidents  and  success,  moulded  him  into  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  present  w  orld,  at  the  luizard  perhaps  of  his  blessedness  in  a 
future  one;  ahhouj^h,  of  course,  no  mortal  may  jud^e  another 
before  the  time.  An  advocacy,  honest  in  its  commencement,  for 
some  of  the  noblest  rio;hts  of  his  fellow  creatures  in  general,  and 
of  conscience  in  particular,  had  put  the  w'eapons  ot  violence, 
rather  than  those  of  truth  and  reason,  into  his  hand.  Witli  them 
he  carved  out  a  crimson  road  to  fame;  but  he  trampled  on  the 
liberties  of  his  country  !  He  marches  over  the  arena  of  history, 
<is  an  impersonation  ot  civil  and  religious  retorm,  appealing  un¬ 
happily  to  physical  force,  more  than  to  the  understanding  or  the 
soul.  Not  that  we  presume  to  pass  sentence  u|)oii  the  Lon^ 
Parliament:  far  from  it;  yet  w’e  may  lament  their  uidia|)py 
necessity  ;  for  the  sword  of  w'arfare  is  like  li^htnin^,  the  more 
brilliantly  it  j^leams,  the  more  transcendently  fatal  are  its  conse- 
<]uences.  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  the  very  splendor  of  his  usurpation, 
l>eeame  an  inevit«d)le  result  of  the  miserable  imposture  which  set 
half  a  nation  in  array  aj^ainst  its  sovereign,  with  an  avowal  in 
their  mouths  that  they  were  fighting  in  the  name  of  his  majesty 
to  overthrow  his  royal  prerogative.  Not  that  the  leader  of  the 
Ironsides  ever  lent  himself  to  such  a  delusion,  as  w'e  have  seen  : 
but  he  profited  by  it.  He  possessed  in  fact  far  too  keen  a  dis- 
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cernment  to  pawn  his  mighty  energies  to  pretexts,  which  folly 
might  see  through  as  it  ran.  It  would  have  been  a  blunder,  as 
well  as  a  crime,  to  have  done  so.  Yet  he  turned  this,  as  well  as 
all  other  things,  to  account.  From  the  wretched  habit,  sanctioned 
by  religious  professors,  of  thus  acting  under  false  pretences,  too 
many  parliamentarians  became  as  fanatical  as  they  were  cour¬ 
ageous.  Frames,  feelings,  visions,  impressions,  and  experiences, 
enveloped  in  mistiness  and  no  little  imbecility,  ten  thousand  noble 
notions,  and  a  nucleus  of  good  intentions.  Out  of  such  materials 
the  hero  of  the  civil  wars  enlisted  soldiers,  and  formed  them  into 
adherents  and  followers.  "J'he  holy  principles  of  evangelical 
religion  thus  grew^  into  an  irresistible  talisman  of  secular  |)ower. 
lie  exercised  his  men  by  day,  and  prayed  or  corresponded  with 
sjiints  as  well  as  sinners,  by  night.  His  mind,  like  an  enormous 
spider,  wrapt  itself  in  the  centre  of  an  immense  web  work  of  sym¬ 
pathies,  whence  it  could  both  discern  and  play  upon  the  nerves 
of  an  entire  nation.  Females  would  often  transmit  him  their 
fancies,  remonstrances,  or  condolences ;  and  right  well  he  un¬ 
derstood,  through  their  warm,  yet  fond  aftections,  how  to  reach 
and  control  the  passions  of  the  stronger  sex.  Take,  as  examples, 
his  letters  to  Walter  Cradock,  Rice  Williams,  or  Mary  Natherway> 
names  now  obscure,  but  then  carrying  weight  and  influence 
amongst  large  congregations,  and  even  political  circles.  For  a 
single  specimen  of  such  sort  of  intercourse,  w^e  extract  rerhatitn 
ct  literatim^  a  brief  epistle  from  the  last-mentioned  lady  to  the 
great  lord-general,  in  his  full  career  of  temporal  glory :  ‘  Here 
‘and  Ilonnored  8ur  in  the  Lord, —  Having  travelled  with  the 
‘peeple  of  God  in  spretual  labore,  and  haveing  now  bine  a  letel 
‘  refreshed  with  (iod’s  renewed  power  and  presents  amongs  the 
‘  golden  candelsticks,  I  have  med  bold  to  writ  this  few  lynes  to 
‘  you,  wherin  1  desir  to  bless  God  for  his  ^larsy  to  youre  poor 
‘  Soule,  that  was  so  much  compast  about  with  gret  temtations. 

‘  This  is  one  thing  I  desir  of  you,  to  demolisli  thos  monstres 
‘  which  arr  set  up  as  ornaments  in  Privy  Gardens.  Truly  ISur, 

‘  we  stiuui  on  the  see  of  glase  :  O  that  we  may  have  the  harps  ot 
‘  God  in  our  hands,  and  may  be  in  readinesse  when  our  Lord 
‘  shale  apear,  for  his  apearing  is  near.  Blessed  is  he  that  is 
*  sealed,  and  hath  oyle  in  his  vessel.  Remember  me  to  dere  Mr. 
‘  Cnuiock.*  His  biographer  justly  remarks,  that  here  we  see  him 
at  once  one  wdth  all.  The  imagination  may  picture  him  with  a 
sermon  for  the  serious,  a  prayer  for  the  prayerful,  a  jest  when¬ 
ever  needful  for  the  merry-hearted,  and  an  exposition  sufficiently 
long  for  the  most  long-winded  puritan  of  his  actpiaintance.  His 
eves,  moreover,  were  fountains  of  tears  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places.  1  hey  were  the  sponges  of  a  supple  conscience.  1  he 
author  of  Killing  no  Murder  shrewdly  bantered  him,  ‘as  having 
‘found  indeed  that  in  godliness  there  is  great  gain;  and  that 
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‘  proacliin^  and  praying  well  managed  will  obtain  other  kingdoms 
‘ as  well  as  that  of  heaven!*  Was  he  suspected,  as  every  now 
and  then  he  was,  either  by  parliament,  or  his  officers,  ’or  his 
friends,  or  his  own  family,  of  seeking  his  private  interests  to  the 
sacrifice  of  the  great  cause: — why  then  down  upon  his  knees 
would  he  go,  with  such  upturning  of  his  extraordinary  features, 
such  an  uplilling  of  his  hands  towards  heaven,  such  fioods  of 
streaming  sorrow  bedewing  his  cheeks,  that  Sir  llarbottle  Cirim- 
stone  declares,  there  was  no  standing  before  it.  Harrison,  llrad- 
shawe,  and  the  best  of  them  were  deceived  successfully  for  years. 
Or  if  in  camp,  or  cabinet,  he  would  lay  aside  every  symptom  of 
sanctity,  and  act  the  buttoon  or  boor,  for  hours  at  a  time,  it  must 
always  be  recollected,  that  he  thus  accommodated  himself  only  to 
another  characteristic  of  the  generation  he  w’as  born  amongst, 
and  whose  follies  he  was  imitating  or  indulging  for  some  specific 
purpose  ;  that  amidst  the  innumerable  and  ever  varying  phases  of 
human  nature,  he  might  ride  upon  the  necks  of  his  fellows,  and 
yoke  them  to  his  scheme  of  power.  W'e  admit,  however,  that  it 
could  not  be  said  of  him  Quo  nihil  popularius  erat^  (piibus  artihus 
petierat  mngistratus^  iisdeni  gerebat. 

For  some  period  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  Cromwell  still 
remained  to  ail  appearance  only  a  jirivate  individual,  with  no 
other  clmrge  than  as  lord-general  of  the  army,  and  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  State:  yet  nevertheless  he  was  in  fact  already  dic- 
tiitor  to  the  Commonwealth,  with  an  authority  single  and  absolute. 
Amidst  all  his  glory  he  now  demonstrated  himself  a  second-rate 
politician  in  comparison  with  Sir  Harry  Vane.  For  ‘  the  political 
‘struggles  of  a  great  character  are  for  the  future  rather  tlian  the 
‘  present ;  as  the  petty  scpiabbles  of  party  are  for  the  present,  and 
‘never  for  the  future.*  On  the  2()th  of  April,  l()53,  he  forcibly 
dissolved  the  Long  Parliament,  and  threw  off  all  disguise.  He 
appropriated,  moreover,  to  himself  their  w  hole  harvest  of  jiraise ; 
and  strange  to  say,  history  has  hitherto  favored  him  in  so  doing. 
The  Commonwealth  had  subdued  its  enemies  in  Fngland, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Royalism  neither  moved  a  wing,  nor 
peeped,  nor  muttered;  except  about  a  few'  occasional  and  wTctched 
schemes  for  assassination.  Popular  liberty  appeared  to  be  esUi- 
blished,  and  certainly  might  have  been  so  in  its  permanence. 
Portugal  w'as  as  humble  as  a  slave  ;  France  and  Spain  vied  for 
priority  in  submissiveness  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  British  Re¬ 
public;  and  Holland  was  surrendering  the  trident  of  the  ocean  into 
our  hands.  Its  finance  had  afforded  as  much  general  satisfaction 
as  such  mattery  can  ever  be  exjiected  to  do.  "I’he  chief  sources 
of  revenue  w'ere  five  according  to  Forster,  who  should  have  sUtted 
them  as  six; — namely,  the  excise;  the  customs;  the  monthly 
fassessments  ;  sales  of  jiublic  property;  setjuestrations ;  and  the 
Post  Office,  l^ym  had  introduced  the  first;  and  to  Edmund 
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Prideaux  we  are  indebted  for  the  last;  then  producing  about 
^10,000  per  annum.  Excise  and  customs  averaged  a  million 
sterling  from  1650  to  the  Restoration.  'I'lie  monthly  assessments 
were,  for  England  about  £10,000  per  mensem,  for  Scotland  £6,000, 
and  for  Ireland  £9,000;  in  all  about  £660,000  per  annum  on  a 
peace  esUiblishment ;  for  on  one  of  war  it  was  double  that  amount. 
Sales  and  sequestrations  might  be  worth  about  £  100,000  more ; 
so  that  the  entire  annual  revenues  may  be  mentioned  at  about 
two  millions  sterling,  apart  from  belligerent  or  extraordinary 
demands.  The  Council  of  State  had  appointed  the  judges 
qnamdiu  se  bene  gesserint^  instead  of  the  iniquitous  old  axiom  of 
the  Stuarts,  dnrante  bene  placito  !  The  Court  of  Wards,  with 
some  other  feudalisms,  also  fell  to  the  ground.  Religions  tolera¬ 
tion  made  considerable  strides;  and  would  have  gone  forward  had 
the  usurper  lived,  for  in  this  remarkable  respect  he  went  beyond 
his  era.  Many  legal  reforms  had  followed ;  as  to  which  senators 
in  the  nineteenth  century  have  so  much  to  learn  and  unlearn  ! 
Such  was  the  government  which  a  successful  soldier  annihilated 
in  form,  as  well  as  in  spirit,  substituting  himself  with  all  his  sel¬ 
fishness,  in  its  stead,  lie  had  been  the  moving  will  of  it  for 
eighteen  months ;  but  he  now  boldly  spoke  out  before  the  world, 

‘  Moi,—  c*est  l*etat  !*  It  might  have  been  said  that  the  pear  was 
in  a  splendid  stiite  for  picking,  for  there  then  lay  in  tlie  public 
treasury  upwards  of  £500,000,  besides  the  value  of  £700,000 
more  in  the  arsenals  and  magazines!  He  now  established  a  new 
Council  of  State,  consisting  of  himself  and  twelve  other  persons, 
eight  military  officers  and  four  civilians;  so  there  were  no  less 
than  three  several  executive  powers, — himself, — his  new  Council 
of  State, — and  his  old  Council  of  Officers.  All  manner  of  reports 
prevailed;  and  as  might  have  been  expected,  all  manner  of'  con¬ 
fusion.  Meanwhile  one  constellation  alone  culminated.  The 
lord-general  ‘  never  seemed  to  wear  such  gracious  aspects  ot 
‘  humility  and  godliness  as  at  this  peculiar  time  ;  his  prayers  had 
‘  peculiar  relish  iu  them,  aud  a  most  extraordinary  fervor ;  his 
*  preachings  also  were  very  frequent  in  the  councils  ;  and  it  was 
‘  the  report  of  men  more  immediately  about  his  person,  in  confi- 
‘  deutiul  relations,  that  he  had  certainly  of’  late  received  absolute 
‘  communications  from  the  Holy  Spirit!' 

Alas !  for  the  poor  nation,  which  in  setting  up  its  idol  almost 
courted  the  deception  it  swallowed.  Soon  after  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  Hradshawe  and  Vane,  came  the  Little  Parliament, 
nicknamed  from  Rarebones, -or,  as  it  ought  to  be  written, 
Harbone,  one  of  the  members  for  London  ;  and  manifesting, 
through  that  very  incident,  how  a  purposely  deliberate  mis¬ 
nomer  may  exercise  portentous  influence  on  the  memory 
of  an  assembly  by  no  means  despicable  in  itself,  but  merely 
made  to  seem  so  in  being  thus  connected  with  some  abstraction 
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of  the  contemptible.  Tlie  researches  of  Godwin  and  others  have 
put  to  flight  a  host  of  idle  stories  respecting  tliis  rather  notorious 
conclave.  It  just  survived  to  produce  what  its  author  desired  ;  a 
formal  and  open  surrender  of  their  legislative  functions  once  more 
into  his  own  hands,  that  ‘  he  might  ascend  the  chair  of  the  pro- 
‘  tectorate  as  indeed  the  saviour  of  the  state,  the  guardian  of  her 
‘  interests,  the  sole  apparent  refuge  of  her  civil  and  religious 
‘  institutions,  the  composer  of  her  quarrels  and  confusion,  the 
‘harbinger  of  order  and  peace.’  His  favorite  policy  was  to  win 
open  trust,  and  pay  it  hack  with  secret  treachery.  Hence  the 
main  outlines  of  his  conduct  in  summoning  any  })retended  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people  at  all :  hence  the  ingenuity  with  which  he 
managed  to  raise  against  them,  through  their  own  measures,  the 
otticials  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  courts  of  judicature,  Jis  well  as 
all  other  class-interests :  hence  too  the  aft’ectation  of  surprise  and 
reluctance  with  which  he  submitted  to  the  act  or  instrument  of 
government  which  constituted  him  Lord  Protector  of  the  realms 
of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  with  the  dominions  thereunto 
belonging  !  He  was  installed  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  Kith 
of  December,  1653,  with  every  heraldic  display  of  regal  pomp 
and  splendor. 

Meanwhile,  and  previous  to  this  memorable  piece  of  jugglery,- 
the  Hritish  fleets  under  Monk  and  Blake  had  beaten  l)e  Uuyter, 
l)e  Witt,  and  Evertsens.  The  second  naval  victory  over  Van 
Tromp  completed  our  maritime  superiority  :  so  that  I^ondon  was 
convulsed  with  joy,  and  pre|)ared  to  look  indulgently  upon  almost 
any  freak  of  their  existing  governors,  John  Lilburne,  moreover, 
had  |)assed  over  to  Holland,  and  very  obligingly  offered  the  half 
frantic  royalists  there,  to  destroy  both  Cromwell  and  his  sup- 
])orters  for  ten  thousand  pounds  !  After  the  dispersion  of  the 
Long  l^irliament,  he  altered  his  mind,  and  offered  his  humblest 
allegiance  to  that  same  individual,  whom  he  had  just  before 
pledged  himself  to  destroy  :  and  upon  the  strength  of  this  last 
offer,  ventured  upon  an  unsanctioned  return  into  England, 
although  his  letters  to  the  Council  in  London  had  never  received 
any  answer.  He  had  been  banished  for  seditious  practices  by 
those  statesmen  whom  his  highness  the  now  Lord  Protector  had 
recently  expelled  from  their  seats :  but  on  his  arrival  he  was 
arrested,  and  committed  to  Newgate.  'Phen  ensued  his  trial,  and 
the  first  palpable  development  of  the  retributive  mischiefs  attend¬ 
ant  upon  usurpation.  The  dilemma  was  to  ascertiiin  upon  what 
authority  the  demagogue  had  been  exiled.  With  the  subsUince 
of  the  Long  Parliament  all  shadow  of  legal  government  had 
perished.  ‘  Doubts  arose  between  the  justice  and  the  thief;  the 
‘question  of  identiiy  became  a  (piestion  of  indiflerence ;  and  in 
‘  the  same  proportion  as  Cromw’ell  might  be  held  to  represent  the 
‘  authority  by  wdiich  he  claimed  the  forfeit  life  of  Lilburne,  did 
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‘  the  shouts  of  the  apprentices  of  London  represent  the  voice  of 
‘  the  Enj^lish  people.  The  true  England  was  silent  as  the  true 
^statesman.  Yet  Cromwell  was  troubled,  when  those  shouts 
‘  reached  him  in  Whitehall.  It  is  the  unhappy  consetpience  of  a 
‘  p^reat  man’s  playinjr  a  mean  part,  that  mean  men  may  become 
‘  suddenly,  thouj^h  for  a  brief  space,  respected  and  respectable. 

‘  A  lion  in  the  skin  of  an  ass  jjjives  propriety  and  elevation  to  an 
‘  ass  in  his  own  skin.’  Other  conspiracies  soon  followed  in  rapid 
succession  ;  affording  thereby  fresh  ground  for  hastening  forward 
an  open  devolution  of  all  authority  upon  the  dictator  of  the  day. 
The  Instrument  of  Government  appointed  him  to  his  sovereijrn 
office  for  life.  Writs  and  commissions  were  to  run  in  his  name. 
He  was  the  source  of  honors  and  magistracy;  with  a  command 
over  the  military  and  naval  forces,  and  a  power  to  make  peace  or 
declare  war.  The  army  was  limited  to  10,000  cavalry,  and 
20,000  infantry.  Parliaments  tvere  to  be  triennial,  and  to  consist 
of  400  members  for  England  and  Wales,  with  thirty  for  IScot- 
land,  and  thirty  more  for  Ireland.  An  esUite  real  or  personal  of 
£200  in  value  formed  an  electoral  qualification.  Until  the 
meeting  of  the  first  session  in  September,  1654,  ‘  the  Protector 
‘and  his  Council  might  have  power  to  raise  money  for  the  public 
‘  defence,  and  make  such  laws  and  ordinances  as  the  w  elfare  of 
‘  the  nation  should  require.’  This  council,  by  the  way,  was  to 
consist  of  not  less  than  thirteen,  nor  more  than  twenty-one,  and 
was  of  course  so  carefully  composed  of  those  on  whom  the  Protector 
could  depend,  that  its  value  as  a  substantial  check  to  his  autocracy 
w'as  just  nothing.  Cronnvcll  lost  no  time  in  removing  all  his 
family  to  the  palace  at  Whitehall,  and  reviving  the  various  forms  of 
monarchy  ;  such  tis  issuing  new'  patents  to  the  judges,  as  on  the 
occasion  of  a  succession  to  the  crown  ! 

He  then  nominated  his  cabinet  and  court.  Law'rence,  Thur- 
loe.  Frost,  Meadowes,  and  Milton,  were  amongst  those  in  office. 
The  quarterly  expenditure  of  his  household  was  settled  at 
£35,000.  The  law's  relating  to  high  treason  underwent  inodifi- 
ciition,  so  as  to  suit  the  new'  order  of  affairs.  Henry  Cromwell 
was  sent  into  Ireland,  and  Monk  into  Scotland,  to  deal  upon  the 
spot  with  any  defections,  'froops  were  effectually  transferred 
into  districts  where  there  appeared  the  slightest  chance  of  resist¬ 
ance.  lie  suppressed  Gerrard’s  conspiracy  with  a  promptitude 
and  severity  w'hich  overaw’ed  the  disaffected  ;  wdiilst,  on  the  same 
day,  and  on  the  same  scaffold,  the  brother  of  the  Portuguese 
ambassador  forfeited  his  head,  for  a  murder  in  the  metropolis, 
‘  amidst  tlie  approving  shouts  of  an  immense  crow'd,  who  had 
‘gathered  to  w’itness  the  scene  of  terrible  retribution.*  The 
three  kingdoms,  as  well  as  all  h'urope  trembled.  Representatives 
from  foreign  suites  thronged  to  the  court  of  the  protectorate ;  the 
saloons  and  anterooms  of  which  were  filled  with  their  hopes  and 
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fears.  No  cost,  or  magnificence,  or  august  ceremonial  was  spared 
on  such  occasions.  His  highness  received  tliem  in  his  splendid 
Baiupieting  Room,  wliere  ii  chair  of  state  was  placed  on  a  plat¬ 
form,  raised  with  three  steps  above  the  floor.  ‘  'I'hey  were  in- 
‘strncted  to  make  three  reverences,  one  at  the  entrance,  the 
‘second  in  the  midway,  and  the  third  at  the  lower  step,  to  each 
‘of  which  Cromwell  answered  by  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head. 

‘  When  they  had  delivered  their  speeches,  and  received  the  re})ly 
‘of  the  l^rotector,  the  same  ceremonial  was  repeated  at  their  de- 
‘  partnre.  On  one  occasion,  he  was  requested  to  permit  the 
‘gentlemen  attached  to  the  embassy  to  kiss  his  hand;  but  he 
‘advanced  to  the  upper  step,  bowed  to  each  in  succession,  waved 
‘  his  hand,  and  withdrew.*  One  of  the  Dutch  envoys  narrates  in 
a  graphic  manner  the  rejoicings  throughout  the  capital  on  peace 
being  declared  with  Holland.  The  lords  of  the  United  States 
were  invited  to  dinner  by  ‘his  royal  highness  the  lV)tector,*  and 
were  superbly  entertained,  'i'he  master  of  the  ceremonies  fetched 
them  in  two  grand  coaches  to  Whitehall,  where  twelve  trumpeters 
‘were  ready  sounding  against  their  coining.  At  the  table,  his 
‘highness  sat  on  one  side  of  it  alone ;  and  a  band  played  all  the  time 
‘  of  the  entertiiinment.  Afterwards,  the  lord  Protector  had  ns  into 
‘  another  room,  where  the  lady-protectrice  and  others  came  to  ns, 
‘and  we  had  also  music  and  voices,  and  a  psalm  sung,  which  his 
‘  highness  gave  ns,  and  told  us  that  it  was  yet  the  best  paper  that 
‘  had  been  exchanged  betw’cen  us.  And  from  thence  we  were 
‘  had  into  a  gallery  next  the  river,  where  w'e  walked  with  his 
‘  highness  about  half  an  hour,  and  then  took  our  leaves,  and  w’ere 
*  conducted  back  again  to  our  houses  after  the  siime  manner  as 
‘  W'e  w  ere  brought.*  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  moreover,  wove 
their  choicest  flow’ers  of  Cireek  and  Latin  verse  for  the  garland  of 
victory  on  this  occasion.  Whichcote  and  Cndworth,  Owen,  Har- 
mer,  and  Hnsby,  South,  and  John  Locke,  all  joined  in  the  chorus 
to  flatter  Oliver  Cromw’ell.  T  he  (’am  poured  forth  its  tribute, 
at  his  feet,  in  its  Oliva  l^icis  ad  illnstrissiinnin  celsissimninqne 
Olivernm  reipublicce  AngFue,  Scotia*,  et  Hiberniie  Doininnin 
Protectorem ;  nor  was  the  Isis  one  W'hit  behind  in  its  adulation. 
The  future  author  of  the  Ess;iy  on  the  Human  Understanding, 
after  comparing  him  to  both  Augustus  and  Julius  Ciesar,  breaks 
out  into  a  fervor  of  praise  : 

‘  Til  bt'lluni  et  paceni  populis  des,  unus  utrisque 

Major  es  ;  ipse  orhem  viiicis  et  ipse  regis  !* 

On  meeting  his  first  parliament,  he  dwelt  in  the  course  of  a 
verbose  and  cloudy  oration  upon  the  success  of  his  foreign  policy. 
The  treaties  with  Holland,  Sw'eden,  and  Denmark  had  bound  up 
together  the  Protestant  powers,  besides  opening  most  favorable 
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channels  of  commerce  to  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  England. 
In  Portugal,  no  British  merchant  was  now  amenable  to  the  In¬ 
quisition  ;  whilst  both  France  and  Spain  were  ready  to  wait  on 
his  pleasure.  The  administration  of  justice,  he  reminded  them, 
remained  in  the  hands  of  men  of  known  integrity  and  ability.  A 
reformation,  moreover,  had  been  commenced  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery ;  so  they  had  ‘  only  to  put  the  top-stone  to  the  work, 

‘  and  make  the  nation  happy.*  Scarcely,  however,  were  the  first 
preliminaries  over,  than  Bradshawe  headed  a  fierce  opposition 
resolved  to  probe  to  the  bottom  the  entire  Instrument  of  Ciovern- 
ment.  On  the  fourth  day  Judge  Hale  proposed  as  a  compromise 
that  ‘  the  legislative  authority  should  be  affirmed  to  be  in  the 
‘  parliament  of  the  people  of  England,  and  a  single  person  quali- 
‘  fied  with  such  instructions  as  that  assembly  sliould  authorise ; 
‘that  the  militiiry  power  for  the  present  should  be  unequivocally 
‘  given  to  the  Protector ;  and  that  to  avoid  the  perpetuity  of  par- 
‘  liaments,  and  other  exorbitances  in  their  claims  of  supremacy, 
‘  this  officer  should  be  allowed  such  a  co-ordination,  as  might 
‘  serve  for  a  check  in  (hose  points.*  The  republicans  agreed  ti> 
the  compromise,  but  Cromwell  rejected  it  with  scorn.  He  sum¬ 
moned  the  members  to  the  painted  chamber,  there  rated  them 
severely  for  their  contumacy,  and  then  attempted  to  purge  them 
on  their  return,  by  exacting  from  each  a  subscription  to  the  In¬ 
strument  of  Government.  Nearly  three  hundred  ultimately 
signed,  although  many  did  so  with  no  little  mental  reservation. 
Months  of  altercation  ensued  :  and  he  formally  dissolv^ed  them  on 
the  !22nd  of  January,  1G5.5.  No  course  now  remained  open  but 
that  of  an  absolute  despotism.  Plots  in  plenty  exploded  on  all  sides 
from  the  republican  sections  of  the  army,  and  the  royalists  of  the 
northern  and  western  counties.  Cromwell  crushed  them  one 
after  another;  making  use  of  the  tigitation  produced  by  them  as 
an  apology  for  his  major  generals.  These  were  ten  or  twelve 
military  officers,  ostensibly  having  the  management  of  the  militia 
throughout  their  respective  districts,  into  which  England  and 
^^^ales  were  now  divided  for  that  purpose.  Their  public  instruc¬ 
tions  were  to  suppress  insurrections  and  unlawful  assemblies ;  to 
watch  the  Roman  Catholics ;  to  exact  security  for  good  beha¬ 
viour  from  suspected  householders;  to  register  the  names  and 
circumstances  of  malignants  and  aliens ;  and  generally  to  super¬ 
intend  the  police,  education,  and  good  order  of  the  counties, 
towns,  and  villages^  between  the  Tweed  and  the  Land's  End  ! 
1  o  superficial  observers  they  seemed  no  more  than  a  dozen 
hawks,  with  sharp  eyes  and  strong  talons,  on  the  watch  or  wing 
against  enemies  to  the  public  repose ;  whilst  their  genuine  char¬ 
acter  will  be  better  understood  from  a  secret  instruction  trans¬ 
mitted  to  each,  and  signed  with  the  protectoral  autograph,  to  the 
following  effect:  ‘  And  you  are  to  observe  and  obey  such  direc- 
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<  tions  as  you  shall  from  time  to  time  receive  from  ourself!* 
Here  lay  the  anguis  in  hetlxi:  and  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  ser¬ 
pent  it  turned  out  to  be. 

One  Charles  Stuart  had  lost  his  life  for  tyranny,  and  lo !  here 
rose  up  a  dozen  tyrants  in  his  stead.  Those  evil  spirits  possessed 
them,  which  had  been  exorcised  by  the  Lontr  Parliament,  when 
it  cast  down  fhe  Hij<h  Commission  Court  and  the  Stir  Chamber. 
They  carried  forward  persecuting  and  cruel  impiisitions  into  any 
man’s  life  or  estate,  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure  !  They  were 
armed  justices,  without  either  juries  or  assessors,  except  selfish¬ 
ness,  revenue,  and  rapine  mi^ht  be  termed  such.  Cleaveland, 
for  instance,  the  royalist  poet,  had  oftended  the  Protector,  by 
opposing  him  fifteen  years  before  as  a  candidate  for  Cambridge, 
and  was  now  livintr  in  obscure  but  quiet  poverty,  the  change  of 
times  havinj^  swallowed  up  his  property.  I'he  military  despot, 
in  whose  division  Norwich  lay,  where  this  ornament  of  our  litera¬ 
ture  then  resided,  lost  no  time  in  wreaking  venji^eance  upon  such  an 
acceptable  victim.  The  famous  Jeremy  Taylor  fared  no  better  : 
and  liundreds  of  other  instances  occurred  of  equal  or  superior 
iniquity.  Meanwhile  Cromwell  attempted  to  stifle  every  risinj^ 
complaint  by  soothino^  the  national  pride.  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
liad  been  but  too  jj^lad  to  purchase  his  alliance,  and  induce  him 
to  break  with  Spain,  by  oflering  him  Dunkirk,  and  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  the  Stuarts  from  Paris.  Cromwell  therefore  equipped 
the  noble  fleet  for  sett,  which  the  Commonwealth  had  formed  for 
hin^  upon  the  principle,  as  it  turned  out,  of  Sic  iu)s  non  vobis. 
He  was  moreover  very  desirous  of  en^a^in^  in  active  employ¬ 
ment  Blake,  and  Pen,  and  Venables,  officers  full  of  patriotism 
and  ability,  and  not  at  all  disposed  to  be  the  passive  tools  of 
despotism  at  home,  like  his  inajor-j^enerals.  J'he  metropolitan 
pulpits  resounded  with  announcements  that  Babylon  was  to  be 
overthrown  ;  so  convenient  for  political  pur[)oses  has  the  clamor 
about  No  Popery  been  in  all  a«;es.  Jamaica  was  the  prize  of  this 
expedition  ;  to  which  island,  the  Protector,  foreseeinjr  the  value 
of  his  acquisition,  ordered  his  son  Henry  to  transport  a  thousiuid 
Irish  jj^irls  for  the  purpose  of  population  !  Meanwhile  Blake 
triumpliaiuly  cleared  the  Mediterranean  from  pirates,  and  chas¬ 
tised  the  Deys  of  Algiers,  'runis,  and  Tripoli.  Reparation  was 
also  obtained  from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  to  the  extent  of 
£6(),()()0,  on  behalf  of  British  merchants,  who  had  been  formerly 
fleeced  under  the  auspices  of  that  petty  potentate,  acting  under  an 
erroneous  idea  as  to  who  were  the  weakest,  and  who  must  go  to 
the  wall !  He  then  entered  u[)on  the  still  nobler  task  of  aveng¬ 
ing  the  Waldenses.  Savoy  was  obliged  to  grant  them  an  amnesty 
for  the  past,  together  with  a  full  confirmation  of  all  tlieir  ancient 
privileges  for  the  future.  No  wonder  that  the  Canton  of  Zurich 
appealed  to  him  as  the  natural  guardian  of  all  Protestant  suites ; 
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for  he  interfered  in  favor  of  some  French  Huj^uenots  at  Nismes, 
with  Cardinal  Mazarine,  not  less  effectually  than  he  had  done  for 
the  Vaiidois.  The  Vaivode  of  Transylvania  solicited  his  aid 
a^inst  the  Turks ;  the  Kiii"  of  Poland  aj^ainst  Russia ;  whilst 
the  Genoese  honored  the  Protectoral  court  with  a  special  em¬ 
bassy  of  thanks  for  the  protection  and  safety  afforded  to  maritime 
commerce.  An  old  debt  of  £50,000  was  about  the  same  time 
exacted  from  Don  John  at  Lisbon :  and  Captain  Staynes  fallino^ 
in  with  a  squadron  of  Spanisli  vessels,  destroyed  four,  captured 
two,  and  disabled  the  remainder.  One  of  the  two  taken  proved 
a  galleon,  laden  with  golden  ingots  and  other  treasures,  estimated 
at  £200,000  ! 

The  Protector,  however,  found  it  impossible  to  go  forward 
much  longer  without  a  parliament;  so  he  summoned  one  to  meet 
on  the  1 7th  of  December,  1656.  Vane  now  published  his  Heal¬ 
ing  Question,  which  produced  immense  excitement,  and  lodged 
its  gallant  author  in  custody.  Cromwell  then  met  the  represen- 
tiitives  of  the  nation,  addressed  them  in  a  grave  homily,  and  thus 
concluded  his  appeal : 

‘  I  say,  look  up  to  God ;  have  peace  among  yourselves.  Know 
assuredly  that  if  I  have  interest,  I  am  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  the 
supreme  magistrate  ;  and  it  may  be,  I  know  somewhat  that  may 
satisfy  my  conscience,  if  I  stood  in  doubt.  Rut  it  is  an  union,  really 
it  is  an  union  between  you  and  me,  and  both  of  us  united  in  faith  and 
love  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  his  peculiar  interest  in  the  world,  that 
must  ground  this  work  of  government  ;  and  in  that,  if  I  have  nny 
peculiar  interest  that  is  personal  to  myself,  that  it  is  not  subservient  to 
the  public  end,  it  were  no  extravagant  thing  for  me  to  curse  myself, 
because  I  know  (lod  will  curse  me,  if  I  have.* — Vol.  ii.  p.  333. 

And  God  hjid  cursed  him ;  for  now  so  thoroughly  had  he  de¬ 
luded  all,  that  himself  was  no  longer  an  exception.  Let  his 
hypocrisy  stand  by  the  side  of  that  which  Charles  Stuart  babitu- 
Jilly  practised, — and  the  only  difference  perceptible  will  be  one 
not  of  nature,  but  of  stature  !  The  king  was  a  dwarf;  the  Pro¬ 
tector  a  giant!  At  the  very  moment  he  was  avowing  his 
extraordinary  course  to  be  free  from  personal  or  peculiar  motives, 
his  conduct  gave  the  lie  to  such  an  assertion.  At  the  very 
moment  he  wtis  discoursing  of  faith  and  love  to  Jesus  Christ,  he 
was  incarcerating  and  persecuting  bis  most  chosen  servants.  At 
the  very  moment  he  was  presenting  himself  as  the  sovereign  of 
popular  election,  his  soldiers  were  surrounding  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  exclude  a  hundred  members,  which  they  did  upon 
that  very  day.  All  that  followed  wtis  the  element  of  order  strug¬ 
gling  with  that  of  chaos  ;  for  the  principle  of  truth  had  withdrawn, 
which  could  alone  have  said,  ‘  Let  there  be  light  !'  Questions 
t  hout  beginning  or  end;  infamous  cruelties  against  Quakerism 
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nnd  fanaticism,  wasted  away  months  and  months  in  fruitless  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  sanj^uinary  or  absurd  proclamations.  Cromwell 
bewail  to  be  nervous,  although  he  had  drugged  his  conscience  to 
declare,  that  he  could  do  no  wrong ;  or  at  least  that  he  could 
intend  no  wrong.  His  major-generals  were  now  thrown  over¬ 
board,  as  tubs  to  the  popular  whale ;  after  which  Lambert  and 
the  Protector  never  spoke  to  each  other.  The  subsequent  ex¬ 
plosion  of  the  Sexby  and  Syndercombe  plot  precipitated  a  pro¬ 
posal  formally  made  for  the  first  time  on  the  23rd  of  February, 
1657,  that  ^  the  lord  Protector  should  be  desired  to  iissume  the 
‘title  of  KING,  as  the  best  known  and  most  agreeable  kind  of 
‘  government  to  the  English.*  It  is  even  asserted  by  Wei  I  wood, 
that  a  crown  was  actually  made,  and  brought  to  Whiteliall  f 
Our  biographer  justly  observes,  that  in  the  ensuing  ‘  movements 
‘  of  Oliver,  there  then  lay,  could  the  truth  have  been  unfolded,  a 
‘  bitter  agony  of  pride  and  mortification  of  heart  beyond  any  that 
‘  his  w'orst  enemy  or  victim  could  have  desired  to  see  working 
‘  w'ithin  him.  A  mean  and  spiritless  shave  to  the  vilest  passions 
‘of  overwrought  ambition,  he  stood  there  within  sight  of  the 
‘  glittering  bauble,  for  which  he  had  perilled  so  much,  and  yet 
‘  dared  not  affect  to  see  it.’  It  is  now  pretty  clear  that  his  cour¬ 
age  had  fallen  into  the  rear  of  his  wishes.  Fleetwood,  Desbo- 
rough,  and  the  other  republican  officers,  discerned  his  having 
become  ‘as  another  man,*  and  profited  by  it  accordingly.  They 
turned  for  once  upon  the  hopes  of  their  master,  and  appearing  at 
the  bar  of  the  House,  implored  by  petition  that  there  might  be 
no  draw’ing  back  from  steadiness  to  the  good  old  anise  !  Beyond 
this  moment,  the  usurper  never  entertained  an  idea  of  succeeding 
in  any  further  attempts  upon  the  royal  title. 

The  Humble  Petition  and  Advice  however  passed,  for  w’hich 
we  refer  to  the  common  histories  in  the  possession  of  almost 
all  readers.  Cromwell  thereby  received  permission  to  nominate 
liis  successor,  and  revive  the  other  house,  which  W'as  to  consist  of 
not  fewer  than  forty,  nor  more  than  seventy.  These  peers  w^ere 
of  course  to  be  selected  by  himself ;  although,  as  it  proved,  their 
appointment  weakened  rather  than  strengthened  his  administra¬ 
tion.  He  underwent  once  again  the  ceremonial  of  a  solemn  in¬ 
auguration  in  Westminster  Hall,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1657. 
Yet  from  that  hour  his  horizon  only  became  the  more  overcast. 
His  new  lords  were  ridiculed.  The  old  nobility  stood  aloof  from 
such  names  as  Pack,  and  Claypole,  and  Goff,  and  Pride,  and 
Jones,  and  Hewson.  Hie  age  w'as  still  intensely  aristocratic. 
The  hundred  excluded  members  from  the  House  of  Commons 
also  took  their  seats ;  there  being  no  longer  any  shadow  of  a 
pretext  for  preventing  their  doing  so :  but  they  so  strengthened 
the  opposition  by  their  votes  and  voices,  that  the  arm  of  protec- 
toral  government  remained  almost  paralyzed.  Abroad,  matters 
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looked  rather  better.  A  new  and  larfs^er  treaty  than  before  wa<^ 
made  with  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  Cardinal  Mazarine;  of 
which  the  first-fruits  were  the  surrender  of  Mardyke,  then  that  of 
Dunkirk,  and  lastly  the  showerinjr  down  of  all  imaginable  dis¬ 
tinctions  upon  Lord  Fauconburg,  son-in-law  to  Cromwell.  The 
Grand  Sei^nor,  moreover,  even  at  Constantinople,  received  such 
a  missive  from  London  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  an  English 
ship  named  the  Resolution,  that  justice  had  to  be  listened  to  in 
the  Turkish  Divan,  to  the  amazement  no  doubt  of  the  Vizeer 
Azem  I  His  parliament  at  home  being  more  refractory  than  ever, 
the  Protector  dissolved  it  on  the  4th  of  February,  1658.  With 
that  measure  expired  his  political  expedients.  His  treasury  stood 
empty;  his  armies  had  received  no  pay  for  five  and  seven  months; 
petitions  were  on  foot  in  the  city  and  elsewhere  to  deprive  him  of 
nis  various  powers;  ‘Killing  no  Murder 'had  been  published, 
like  the  whisper  of  some  infernal  familiar  out  of  the  dust ;  and 
conspiracies  surrounded  him  on  all  sides.  Meantime  his  domestic 
hearth  ceased  to  be  any  haven  of  rest  to  his  worn  and  wearied 
mind.  His  excellent  mother  had  departed ;  to  whom,  for  a  long 
period,  the  brewery  at  Huntingdon  would  have  been  a  blessed 
exchange  for  the  splendid  miseries  of  Whitehall.  His  favorite 
daughter,  Lady  Claypole,  had  begun  to  estrange  herself  from  his 
side,  through  a  regard  to  truth  and  justice.  His  son  Richard,  to 
whom  he  desired  to  leave  his  protectoral  chair,  ii’as  incapable,  he 
feared  too  well,  to  retain  it.  His  old  military  friends  no  longer 
welcomed  him  ;  and  some  of  them  had  engaged  against  his  admi¬ 
nistration  or  life.  He  now  wore  armour  under  his  clothes ;  cjir- 
ried  pistols  in  his  pockets ;  multiplied  his  body-guard ;  sternly 
scanned  the  looks  and  gestures  of  those  who  aduressed  him  ;  had 
his  carriage  surrounded  with  escorts,  and  driven  with  rapidity 
wherever  lie  went ;  and  constantly  changed  bis  bedchamber.  He 
was  moreover  careful,  that  besides  the  principal  door,  there  should 
be  some  other  egress  to  promote  facilities  for  escape  !  What  a 
spectacle  of  misery  and  retribution  !  His  biographer  eloquently 
asks,  ‘  What  spirit  can  fight  against  shadows, — those  most  terrible 
‘  shadows,  that  spring  up  from  the  grave  of  virtue  ?  This  hero 
‘  passed  his  nights  in  a  state  of  feverish  anxiety ;  sleep  had  fled 
‘  frora  his  pillow ;  and  for  more  than  a  year  before  his  death,  the 
‘  absence  of  rest  is  always  assigned  as  either  the  cause  which 
‘  pniduced  or  the  circumstance  which  aggravated  his  numerous 
‘  ailments.*  4  he  Lady  Claypole  died  in  the  ensuing  August. 

1  he  next  message  to  his  family  from  the  king  of  terrors  was 
for  tlie  Protector  himself,  now  an  object  of  commiseration,  one 
would  suppose,  to  the  most  callous  and  hard-hearted  adversary^ 
could  such  an  one  have  beheld  him.  The  death  of  his  daughter 
rendered  darker  and  more  dreary  than  before  whatever  might 
remain  to  him  of  existence  below.  An  attack  of  gout  had  been 
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micceeded  by  slow  fever,  pronounced  by  his  physicians  to  be  a 
bastard  tertian  and  intermittent.  He  is  said  to  have  turned  pale 
on  hearing  this,  and  to  have  executed  his  private  will,  on  retiring 
to  bed.  Hut  on  the  next  morning,  the  2oth  of  August,  having 
recovered  his  composure,  he  expressed  to  those  around  him  a 
very  strong  confidence  that  he  should  recover.  The  fever  now 
became  double  tertian,  and  his  strength  rapidly  wasted.  On  the 
second  of  September,  delirium  oppreSvSed  him  for  some  time  ; 
when,  on  a  lucid  interval  occurring,  he  called  on  one  of  his  chap¬ 
lains  to  read  to  him  that  verse  from  St.  Paul  to  the  Philippians, 

‘  I  have  learned  in  whatsoever  state  I  am  therewith  to  be  content ; 

‘  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me.* 
As  this  fell  upon  his  ear,  ‘  he  murmured  brokenly  forth  these  in- 

*  expressibly  touching  words,  ‘  This  Scripture  did  once  save  my 
‘  ‘  life,  when  my  eldest  son  .  .  .  died,  which  went  as  a  dagger  to 
‘  ‘  my  heart,  .  .  .  indeed  it  did.*  ’  Underwood,  groom  of  the 
bedchamber,  relates  this,  who  was  present  at  the  scene.  The 
other  circumstances  of  his  dissolution  have  been  repeated  a  thou¬ 
sand  times,  with  innumerable  variations,  mistakes,  and  exaggera¬ 
tions.  Beyond  all  question,  the  wanderings  of  any  light-headed 
person  on  a  deathbed,  under  similar  peculiarities,  would  have 
presented  much  about  the  same  mixture  of  confiding  buoyancy 
and  religious  hallucination.  ‘  I  am  safe,*  he  exclaimed,  ‘  for  I 

*  know  that  I  was  once  in  grace  ;*  Sterry,  one  of  his  ministers, 
having  assured  him  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  real  children  of 
God  to  fall  away  ;  which  no  doubt  in  a  certain  sense  is  perfectly 
correct.  He  then  alluded  in  solemn  prayer  to  his  being  in  cove¬ 
nant  w’ith  God,  and  his  having  been  made  an  instrument  for  ren¬ 
dering  his  people  some  service ;  and  there  was  a  most  melancholy 
pensiv^eness  in  several  of  his  ejaculations.  Stupor  again  came  on  ; 
as  it  w’ere  in  singular  contrast  to  the  storm  which  raged  that  night 
over  all  England,  and  indeed  nearly  all  Europe,  to  the  very  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  In  London,  chimnies  were  blown  down, 
houses  unroofed,  streets  rendered  impassable,  and  trees  torn  up 
by  their  roots  in  the  parks.  Such  an  upnKir  of  the  eleine»its  had 
not  been  witnessed  in  the  memory  of  that  generation,  as  tnai 
wdiicli  ushered  in  the  famous  third  of  September,  1()5H,  the  anni- 
versjiry  of  victories,  and  the  day  of  death  to  Oliver  Cromwell. 
He  had  occasionally  uttered  a  few  scarcely  audible  accents ;  but 
on  the  whole,  his  state  was  one  of  utter  insensibility.  About  four 
o*clock  in  the  afternoon,  his  attendants  observed  that  he  breathed 
heavily;  when  on  looking  closely  into  the  bed  of  the  Protector, 
it  was  discovered  that  his  mighty  spirit  had  passed  away. 

We  have  already  exceeded  our  limits,  and  therefore  must  not 
dwell  upon  his  character.  It  is  one  of  those  which  few  people 
can  contemplate  without  reflecting  upon  it  their  personal  or  narty 
predilections.  Some  laud  him  to  the  skies,  without  being  able  to 
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perceive  his  defects  and  blemishes :  others  never  pass  his  name 
without  imitating  those  Mussulmen,  who  in  a  certain  Arabian 
valley  always  throw  a  stone,  being  persuaded  that  they  are  casting 
it  at  Satan.  The  execrable  meanness  manifested  after  the  Res¬ 
toration  towards  his  mortal  remains  has  been  often  perpetrated 
towards  his  memory  and  achievements,  by  those  who  ought  to 
know  better.  Yet  who  can  be  ignorant  as  to  the  class  to  which 
such  animals  belong,  who  lift  up  their  heels  against  the  lords  of 
the  forest,  w  hen  the  mane  of  their  magnificence  lies  prostrate  in 
the  dust  ?  We  have  endeavored  to  do  our  best  to  be  imjmrtial ; 
and  rather  to  aim  at  letting  his  own  deeds  tell  his  ow’n  story. 
Much,  very  much  no  doubt  depends  upon  the  point  from  whence 
these  are  surveyed.  We  admit  that  Oliver  Cromwell  w\'is  more 
than  worth  nine-tenths  of  that  vulgum  pecus^  whose  lot  it  has  been 
to  wear  crowns  or  coronets  for  the  devastation  of  their  species. 
Yet  Walter  Savage  Landor  affirms,  and  our  biographer  ciills  it  a 
terrible  and  indisputable  truth,  that  ‘  he  lived  a  hypocrite  and 
‘  died  a  traitor  !’  It  w’ould  be  an  arduous  and  hopeless  labor,  we 
fear,  to  disprove  this  altogether ;  for  though  his  earlier  services  to 
his  country  were  most  meritorious  and  beneficial,  his  genius 
failed  to  seize  and  hold  futurity,  and  in  his  dissolution  their  glory 
and  results  expired.  We  see  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to 
have  hindered  him  from  being  a  George  Washington,  except  the 
absence  of  sufficient  magnanimity  and  disinterestedness  for  that 
purpose.  His  spiritual  knowledge  and  experience  w’ere  far  su¬ 
perior  to  those  of  the  American  hero;  and  to  whom  much  is 
given,  of  them  will  much  be  required.  Wherever  religion  em- 
biirks  at  all  upon  the  ocean  of  human  politics  and  passions,  it 
ought  at  least  to  hold  the  helm  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  sails 
nor  pernut  even  its  nominal  professors  to  look  one  way  and  row 
another,  "^rhe  Protector  from  a  certain  period  of  his  life  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  force  of  what  are  termed  evangelical  principles ; 
and  by  them  therefore  he  must  be  tried.  Liberals  ought  to  be 
as  careful  and  faithful  in  denouncing  the  delinquencies  of  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester, — as  conservatives  should  be  in 
performing  the  same  part  towards  Charles  the  First  and  Charles 
the  Second.  If  the  latter  fail  in  their  office,  it  furnishes  no 
excuse  for  the  former,  whenever  as  public  critics  they  are  called 
upon  to  exercise  public  justice.  The  rights  of  man  are  so  closely 
connected  w’ith  the  word  of  God,  anti  the  interests  of  everlasting 
truth,  tliat  invasions  of  the  first  pretty  generally  involve  violations 
of  the  last ;  or  vice  versd.  Large  allowance  must  undoubtedly 
be  made  iii  individual  cases  for  indivuiual  circumstances;  and 
how  far  some  secret  germ  of  occasional  derangement  may  have 
possibly  warped  his  moral  perceptions,  and  thereby  affectetl  his 
moral  responsibilities,  is  hardly  within  the  province  of  any  human 
observer  to  discern,  much  less  to  decide.  The  grand  lesson  to 
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oe  learned  from  his  character  and  history  is  the  loathsomeness  of 
every  tliinjr  in  ethics  which  stiinds  opposed  to  that  noble  axiom 
of  antiquity,  Esse  quam  videri ;  as  also  the  fearful  perilousness 
of  a  nation  appealing  to  force  even  for  the  recovery  or  preserva¬ 
tion  of  its  liberties.  W’^e  do  not  of  course  say  that  this  is  never 
to  be  done ;  but  only  that  the  experiment  must  always  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  a  most  fearful  one.  Whoever  promotes,  therefore,  the 
cause  of  general  education,  founded  upon  sound,  practical,  scrip¬ 
tural  principles,  is  doing  more  to  benefit  his  fellow  creatures,  and 
arm  them  with  those  weapons  in  defence  of  freedom  agiiinst 
which  oppression  will  never  in  the  end  be  able  to  prevail,  than  if 
ten  thousand  founderies  w'ere  filling  the  arsenals  of  the  world 
with  cannon,  or  supplying  the  Buonapartes  or  Esparteros  of  our 
age  with  materials  for  adding  to  their  respective  histories  another 
Oliver  CromwelL 


Art.  II.  The  lliousand  and  One  Nights,  commonly  called  in  England 
The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  A  new  Translation  from  the 
Arabic,  with  copious  Notes.  By  Edward  William  Lank,  Author 
of  ‘  The  Modern  Egyptians.*  Illustrated  by  many  hundred  Engrav¬ 
ings  on  wood,  from  Original  Designs  by  William  Harvey.  In  tliree 
volumes,  royal  8vo.  Loiidou  :  C.  Knight  and  Co.  10. 

A  S  this  splendid  work  is  so  rapidly  approaching  completion — 
not  less  than  five-sixths  of  it  having  been  published — we 
deem  it  quite  time  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  its  general  character 
and  merits  than  has  hitherto  appeared  in  our  pages.  We  have 
already,  according  to  the  intention  expressed  when  the  first  num¬ 
ber  appeared,  noticed  the  work  at  various  stiigcs  of  its  progress, 
and  shall  reserve  to  ourselves  the  liberty  of  pronouncing  a  similar 
judgment,  at  its  completion,  on  the  numbers  not  yet  published. 
We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  judgment  will  be  less 
favorable  than  that  we  feel  compelled  to  pronounce  on  the  portions 
already  offered  to  the  public. 

Essential  unity  amidst  circumstantial  variety,  which  has  been 
rightly  said  to  characterise  the  material  universe,  equally  charac¬ 
terises  that  of  mind.  The  literature  of  different  nations,  like  the 
productions  of  individual  genius  in  any  one  nation,  are  marked 
oy  endless  diversities.  These  diversities,  however,  are  still  re¬ 
stricted  within  certain  limits ;  the  great  principles  w’hich  regulate 
composition  in  general,  as  well  as  those  varieties  of  it,  the  character 
of  which  is  determined  by  the  specific  object  which  the  writer  may 
have  in  view,  are  still  preserved.  The  conditions  on  which  the 
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intellect,  the  imagination,  or  the  emotions  of  mankind  must  he  ap¬ 
pealed  to,  and  which  are  everywhere  essentially  the  same,  simply 
Decause  man  is  everywhere  essentially  the  same,  must  he  com¬ 
plied  with.  It  is  not  to  be  w'ondered  at,  therefore,  tliat  the 
affinities  and  resemblances  between  any  two  great  intellects  of 
the  same  class,  or  even  of  different  classes,  are  still  more  striking 
and  numerous  than  their  diversities.  It  is  with  minds  as  with 
faces  and  persons :  the  latter  may  be  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  the  most  obvious  peculiarities,  and  yet  must  be  referred 
to  the  same  class  by  resemblances  still  more  obvious.  What  two 
writers  can  be  more  diverse  than  Milton  and  Pope  ?  and  yet 
from  both,  the  critic  might  adduce  endless  examples  in  illustration 
of  all  the  principal  laws  and  conditions  which  every  poet  must 
observe  ;  of  the  proprieties  which  must  belong  to  poetical  composi¬ 
tion  in  general,  or  to  those  varieties  of  it  to  which  each  of  these 
great  writers  more  especially  addicted  himself.  In  one  and  all  who 
comply  with  the  essential  conditions  above  adverted  to,  we  may 
look  for  points  of  similarity  far  more  striking  and  numerous  than 
those  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  one  another.  What¬ 
ever  diversities  of  form  such  writers  may  exhibit,  from  original  dif¬ 
ferences  of  mental  structure,  or  the  various  modes  of  thought  and 
feeling  to  which  circumsUuices  have  hahituated  them,  and  which 
render  their  original  characteristics  still  more  strong  and  deep, 
essential  identity  will  still  be  seen.  The  face  may  be  different, 
but  it  is  still  human.  Thus  in  the  compositions  of  all  great 
genius  there  will,  as  has  been  often  truly  said,  be  nature ;  hut 
nature  in  tw^o  different  senses;  there  will  be  that  nature  which  is 
common  to  all  men,  which  obeys  the  law’s  of  general  criticism, 
.and  to  which  the  heart  of  universal  humanity  in  all  ages  has  so 
readily  responded ;  and  there  w  ill  also  be  the  nature  of  the  in- 
dividual ;  nature  as  modified  hy  the  peculiarities  of  each  man’s 
mental  structure  and  hy  the  circumstances  under  which  his  intel¬ 
lect  has  been  developed.  If  a  man  observe  the  first  of  these,  w  e 
say  that  he  possesses  taste ;  if  even  in  naturally  follow  ing  the 
second,  he  violate  the  first,  we  say  that  he  is  destitute  of  taste ; 
for  it  makes  little  difference  in  our  judgment  whether  his  error 
be  the  involuntary  result  of  an  ill-constructed  or  viciously  culti¬ 
vated  intellect,  or  whether  it  is  caused  hy  ambition,  wilfulness, 
^’anity,  or  affectation.  Thus  we  pronounce  the  extravagancies  of 
Jeremy  ’laylor,  and  the  ambitious  finery  of  men  of  no  genius  at 
all,  gross  deviations  alike  from  true  taste ;  though  the  one  be, 
often  at  least,  honest  errors,  and  the  other  wilful  and  impudent 
offences. 

Similar  obervations  apply  to  the  diversities  of  national  litera¬ 
ture.  But  while  essential  unity  is  still  preserved,  the  circum¬ 
stantial  variety  is  found,  as  ndght  rationally  be  expected,  to 
range  W’ithin  wider  limits.  \\  e  expect  to  find  not  only  w’hat  is 
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common  to  man,  and  wliat  is  peculiar  to  tlie  individual,  but  what 
is  characteristic  of  the  tribe  or  nation,  and  which  is  the  result  of 
the  peculiar,  and,  to  other  n'>itions,  stranj^e  and  novel  circum- 
sUinces  under  which  the  intellect  has  been  developed,  and  its 
habits  and  associations  formed.  These  circuinstiiiices  are  much 
more  numerous,  and  much  more  powerful  in  different  nations 
than  they  can  possibly  be  in  different  individuals  of  the  same 
nation,  however  different  their  profession,  occupation,  or  rank  in 
life.  We  are  to  take  into  account  not  only  the  original  diversi¬ 
ties  of  mind,  which  are  as  numerous  as  minds  themselves  and  the 
circumstances  which  variously  mould  any  two  minds  of  the 
same  tribe  or  nation,  but  the  immensely  greater  differences  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  difference  of  race,  religion,  customs,  manners  <lress, 
natural  scenery,  and  national  or  local  traditions.  Hence  the  diversi¬ 
ties  of  style  observed  in  tw'o  writers  of  the  same  kind  in  different 
countries,  are  much  greater  than  those  found  in  two  writers  of 
the  same  kind  in  the  same  country.  J'he  combined  influence  of 
all  the  circumstances  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  which  deter¬ 
mine  the  national  modes  of  tlioiight  aiid  expression,  issues  in 
what  is  called  the  Jiational  taste ;  and  he  who  is  true  to  this 
(that  is,  he  who  is  so  far  natural)^  and  yet  preserves  the  general 
characteristics  of  human  nature,  ought  no  more  to  be  charged 
with  w'ant  of  tiiste  because  he  does  not  write  its  we  do,  than 
ought  Milton  or  Pope,  because  the  one  does  not  write 
like  the  other.  It  is  our  part  to  make  the  requisite  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  circumstances  under  which  the  author  has  written ; 
and  so  far  from  charging  liim  with  a  want  of  taste  because  he 
does  not  comply  with  the  conditions  of o?/r  national  tiiste,  we  ought 
rather  to  charge  it  upon  him,  if  we  found  him  doing  so.  'riiis  is, 
indeed,  a  diflicult  lesson,  and  comparatively  few  can  receive  it ; 
but  it  is  nevertheless  thatcatliolicspiritof  criticism,  which  it  Ir'Iiovcs 
all  to  cultivate  who  would  form  not  merely  a  charitable  but  a  true 
judgment  of  the  merits  of  foreign  writers.  To  practise  it,  how¬ 
ever,  requires  a  little  philosophy,  a  comprehensive  knowledge  not 
merely  of  human  nature  in  general,  but  of  the  div'ersities  of  form 
it  is  capable  of  assuming,  a  resolute  determination  not  ,to 
yield  to  the  first  shock  of  prejudice,  nor  to  be  offended  at  modes 
of  thought  and  expression  wdiich  appear  to  us  strange  merely 
because  we  are  unaccustomed  to  them;  it  implies  aLo  some  little  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  customs,  manners,  modes  of  social  life,  and 
natura  scenery  from  w'hich  illustrations  are  borrow'ed.  He  who  en¬ 
ters  upon  the  study  of  foreign  literature  in  such  a  philosophic  spirit 
as  this  will  rarely  find  his  patience  unrew'arded.  Wiiat  was  at 
first  obscure  will  become  plain  ;  w  hat  seemed  absurd  wall  be  found 
not  destitute  of  grace  and  beauty;  expressions  which  appeared 
bald  and  unmeaning  are  seen  often  to  conceal  some  subtle  humor 
under  an  appearance  of  extreme  naivete ;  metaphors  which  dis- 
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gusted  from  their  monstrous  extravagance  are  viewed  with  toler¬ 
ance,  either  as  still  harmonising  with  the  national  laws  of  taste — 
although  we  may  justly  flatter  ourselves  that  we  live  under  better 
— or  because  perceived  to  be  monstrous  in  our  eyes  only  because 
we  are  unfamiliar  to  them. — In  reality  they  may  be  no  bolder 
than  many  in  our  own  language.  There  is  a  constant  tendency 
in  all  classes  of  figurative  expressions  to  lose  their  intensity  by 
use ;  and  hence  there  are  in  every  language  multitudes  of  tropes 
which  though  originally  of  the  most  daring  character,  have  past 
into  common  expressions,  and  in  the  same  manner,  it  is  perceived 
that  what  at  first  appeared  loose  and  unconnected  is  not  so  in 
reality,  and  that  though  the  transitions  in  the  order  of  thought 
may  be  more  subtle  than  we  should  expect  to  find  amongst  our 
owni  writers,  still  they  are  there.  Improbabilities  of  fiction  again 
are  tolerated  wdien  it  is  recollected  that  they  must  assume  a  very 
different  appearance  to  those  to  wdiom  the  supernatural  in  its 
most  extravagant  forms  is  matter  of  belief,  and  not  simply  of  ima¬ 
gination  ;  and  a  further  allowance  is  made  when  we  call  to  mind 
that  we  do  not  deem  the  creations  of  our  elder  poets  des¬ 
titute  of  beauty  because  they  deal  wnth  warlocks  and  tairies, 
though  we  may  admit  that  we  cannot  read  them  wdth  that  vivid 
interest  which  they  inspired  in  our  superstitious  forefathers.* 

The  further  w  e  go  from  home — the  more  distant  the  nations 
whose  literature  is  submitted  to  us,  the  more  striking  do  the  di¬ 
versities  of  national  taste  appear,  and  the  more  necessiiry  that 
catholic  spirit  of  criticism  on  which  w’e  have  been  insisting. 
When  we  once  get  beyond  the  limits  of  the  European  family  of 
nations,  it  is  impossible  to  proceed  a  step  without  its  aid:  without 
it  almost  every  composition  w’ill  be  laid  down  with  disgust.  In 
the  perusal  of  no  literature  is  it  more  imperiously  necessary  than 
in  the  perusal  of  that  of  the  oriental  nations.  Separated  from  us 
by  so  wide  an  interval  of  race  and  language,  living  in  climates 
and  amidst  scenery  so  different  from  our  own,  under  govern¬ 
ments  and  law  s  so  strikingly  dissimilar,  with  domestic  and  social 


*  ‘  In  many  of  the  notes,*  says  our  editor,  ‘  I  endeavor  to  stiow,  by  extracts 
from  esteemed  Arabic  liistories  and  scientific  and  other  writintjs,  clfiefly  drawn 
from  Mss.  in  my  possession,  as  well  as  b}’  assertions  and  anecdotes  that  I 
have  beard,  and  conduct  that  1  have  witnessed,  during  my  intercourse  with 
Arabs,  that  the  most  extravagant  relations  in  this  work  are  not  in  general 
regarded,  even  by  the  educjited  classes  of  that  people,  as  of  an  incredible 
nature.  This  is  a  point  which  I  deem  of  much  importance  to  set  the  work 
in  its  proper  light  before  my  countrymen.  1  ha>€  resided  in  a  land  where 
genii  are  stilly  firmly  believed  to  oWy  the  summons  of  the  magician  or  the 
owner  of  a  talisman,  and  to  act  in  occurrences  of  every  d.ny ;  and  1  have  lis¬ 
tened  to  stories  of  their  deeds  related  as  facts  bv  }>ersons  of  the  higliest 
it^speetability,  and  by  some  who  would  not  condescend  to  read  the  tales  of 
The  Ihousand  and  One  Nights*  merely  because  they  are  fictions,  and  noi 
w  ritten  in  the  usual  polished  style  of  literary  compositions. 
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institutions,  costume  and  manners  entirely  different,  it  is  by  no 
means  surprising  tliat  national  Uiste  should  assume  a  totally  dis¬ 
tinct  form ;  that  their  literature  should  abound  in  allusions  and 
fijrures  as  novel  to  us  as  are  the  objects  and  the  scenery  in  which 
they  orij^inate — in  maxims  and  proverbs  as  strange  as  the  insti¬ 
tutions  and  habits  in  which  they  took  their  rise — and  in  modes  of 
speech  bearing  the  impress  of  the  manners  and  feelings  of  those 
who  utter  them. 

Of  all  the  productions  of  oriental  genius  none  have  been  made 
so  familiar  to  the  European  mind  as  that  which  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  recommended  to  us  by  an  entirely  new  translation 
from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  first  Arabic  scholars  of  the  day, 
by  every  advantiige  of  form  and  typography,  and  by  unrivalled 
pictorial  embellishments.  The  old  version,  insutficient  as  it  was, 
has  long  been  the  delight  of  Europe,  but  it  must  now  ineviuibly 
yield  to  this  vigorous  successor.  Indeed,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
express  our  surprise  that  it  could  ever  have  become  so  popular. 
We  are  free  to  confess  that  until  Mr.  Lane’s  translation  was  put 
into  our  hands,  we  never  could  get  through  more  than  a  few  of 
the  ‘  Thousand  and  One  Nights  ;*  the  generality  of  them  appeared 
to  us  inexpressibly  tedious.  This  we  now  attribute,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  the  very  (pialities  in  the  old  version  by  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  the  original  had  been  iwpromi,  Hie  fact  is,  the 
original  was  in  a  great  degree  lost ;  the  jieculiarities  of  the  oriental 
style  were  not  to  be  found ;  peculiarities,  which  tend  so  much  to 
relieve  the  intelligent  reader,  and  give  the  work  an  appearance  of 
naturalness.  Nothing  was  left  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  end¬ 
less  series  of  monstrous  portents  and  childish  superstitions.  In 
short,  it  was  an  injudicious  exhibition  of  the  substance  of  oriental 
fictions  in  a  European  dress.  Incongruity  w’as  the  natural  con¬ 
sequence;  and  thus  what  in  Mr.  Lane’s  version  often  appears 
only  natural  in  relation  to  the  writer,  and  under  all  the  given 
circumstances,  seems  in  the  older  version,  unmitigated  absurdity. 
So  much  depends  upon  a  foreign  literature  appearing  in  its  native 
costume.  In  Mr.  Lane’s  case  the  full  peculiarities  of  the  eastern 
style  are  preserved,  and  we  could  almost  imagine  an  oriental 
audressing  us,  only  in  English  instead  of  Arabic.  In  Galland’s 
version  these  peculiarities  are  often  entirely  lost,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  we  merely  have  an  absurd  story  insipidly  told.  The  full 
meaning  of  what  has  just  been  sjiid  can  be  understood  only  by 
those  who  will  take  the  pains  to  compare  a  few  pages  of  the  two 
versions  together.  This  will  at  once  disclose  tlie  differences  to 
which  we  advert  more  clearly  than  any  attempt  to  enumerate 
them.  One  of  these  points,  however,  we  may  mention  by  way  of 
example.  Every  one  knows  that  one  of  the  most  common  pecu- 
.iarities  of  the  orientjd  style  consists  of  a  simple  reference^  to 
some  external  action,  object,  or  circumsUuice  as  the  representation 
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and  index  of  some  feeling, habit,  or  moral  quality,  leaving  the  infer¬ 
ence  to  be  drawn  by  the  sagacity  of  the  reader.  Galland  often  thinks 
needful  to  translate  these  graphic  symbols  into  their  literal  and 
unfigurative  meaning,  or  to  amplify  and  overlay  them  with  a 
diflfuse  interpretation.  By  this  means,  one  of  the  chief  and  most 
characteristic  features  of  the  original  is  lost  or  diminished,  and  a 
brief  apologue  expanded  into  tediousness.  The  difference  may 
no  doubt  in  part  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lane  has  trans¬ 
lated  from  a  much  better  MS.,  but  it  cannot  be  wholly  or  even 
chiefly  attribute<i  to  this  circumstance. 

The  defects  of  Galland’s  version  were  copied  of  course  into  the 
English,  which  was  mere  translation  from  the  French.  Under  no 
circumstances  would  the  French  language  be  particularly  adapted 
to  convey  the  force  of  the  original ;  but  a  still  further  version 
from  it  was  certiunly  not  likely  to  diminish  its  defects.  In  truth 
our  version  did  not  deserve  to  be  called  a  translation  at  all.  It 
was  merely  a  translation  of  a  translation,  and  that  not  a  good 
one. 

With  respect  to  the  assertion  that  M.  Galland’s  version  had 
improved  the  original  by  extinguishing  many  of  its  characteristic 
features,  and  adapting  it  to  European  taste,  we  must  be  allowed 
to  sjiy  again,  that  we  think  this  any  thing  but  an  improvement. 
European  taste  may  be  better  abstractedly  than  the  oriental,  but 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  an  oriental  fiction  in  a  European  dress 
will  be  the  better  for  being  so  exhibited,  any  more  than  it  follow's 
that  because  good  wine  may  be  better  than  good  beer,  the  beer  w  ill 
be  improved  by  mixing  it  wdth  the  wine.  Pope  has  given  us 
almost  a  new  poem  in  his  version  of  Homer,  but  no  one  ever 
supposes  that  Homer  is  improved  by  it.  The  translator  is  par¬ 
doned  only  from  the  impossibility  of  adequately  representing  the 
old  (Trecian  in  his  majestic  simplicity.  But  on  the  subject  of 
M.  Cialland’s  defects,  w’e  must  permit  Mr.  Lane  to  speak  for 
himself. 

‘  My  undertaking  to  translate  anew  the  tales  of  ‘  The  Thousand  and 
One  Nights*  implies  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  version  which  has 
so  long  amused  us  ;  but  I  must  express  my  objections  with  respect  to 
the  latter  in  plain  terms,  and  this  I  shall  do  by  means  of  a  few  words 
on  the  version  of  Galland,  from  which  it  is  derived  ;  for  to  him  alone 
its  chief  faults  are  to  be  attributed.  I  am  somewhat  reluctant  to  make 
this  remark,  because  several  persons,  and  among  them  some  of  deserved 
and  high  reputation  as  Arabic  scholars,  have  pronounced  an  opinion 
that  his  version'  is  an  improvement  upon  the  original.  That  the 
‘  Thousand  and  One  Nights’  may  be  greatly  improved,  I  most  readily 
admit  ;  but  as  confidently  do  I  assert  that  (lalland  has  excessively 
perverted  the  work.  His  acquaintance  with  Arab  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  was  insufficient  to  preserve  him  always  from  errors  of  the  grossest 
description ;  and  by  the  style  of  his  version,  he  has  given  to  the  whole 
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a  false  character,  thus  sacrificing,  in  a  great  measure, ‘what  is  most 
valuable  in  the  original  work,-— I  mean  its  minute  accuracy  with 
respect  to  those  peculiarities  which  ilistinguish  the  Arabs  from  every 
other  nation  not  only  of  the  west  but  also  of  the  east.* 

—  TraHslatoi*s  Preface, 

As  in  the  case  of  the  earliest  s|)ecimens  of  the  literature  of 
other  countries,  there  has  been  abundant  controversy  as  to  the 
date  at  which  these  udes  were  composed  or  compiled,  and  the 
modifications  and  changes  through  wliich  they  may  have  passed. 
Every  one  knows  the  disputes  wliich  have  arisen  as  to  the 
date  and  origin  of  the  Homeric  poems.  Modern  criticism  has 
even  gone  such  lengths  as  to  doubt  whether  Homer  ever  existed 
— whether  the  poems  which  go  under  his  name  were  not  the 
productions  of  diflferent  bards  of  different  periods,  and  whether 
they  are  to  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  compilations. 
Somewhat  similar  hiive  been  tbe  controversies  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  Mr.  Lane  says  that  he  does  ‘  not 
‘  regard  the  work  as  wholly  original ;  that  many  of  the  tales  it 
‘  contains  are  doubtless  of  different  and  early  origin  ;  and  that  its 
‘general  plan  is  probably  borrowed  from  a  much  older  production 
‘  bearing  the  same  title  of  the  ‘  Thousand  and  One  Nights,*  a 
‘translation  of  a  Persian  work  having  a  corresponding  title, 

‘  namely  Hezar  Afsaneh.*  Von  Hammer  appears  to  have  the 
merit  of  having  first  pointed  out  the  fact  that  an  archetype  of  the 
present  work  had  ever  existed.  I'hat  writer  founded  Ids  suppo¬ 
sition  on  a  passage  of  El-Mes*oodce*s  History,  entitled  ‘  The 
‘(Tolden  Meadows,*  written  about  the  year  of  the  Flight  .*138,  or 
A.D.  944 — 5.  This  passage  distinctly  states  that  the  Persian 
work  in  question  was  translated  into  Arabic,  and  was  called  by  the 
Arabs  ‘  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights,*  or  as  in  some  copies,  ‘  The 
‘Thousand  Nights.*  This  passage  luas  been  considered  by  many, 
and  amongst  the  rest  by  the  eminent  orientalist  l)e  Sacy,  an  in¬ 
terpolation.  Mr.  Lane,  however,  remarks  that  he  has  knowui  it 
wanting  only  in  one  copy ;  and  that  even  if  we  regard  it,  from 
this  and  other  circumstances  as  suspicious,  it  cannot  have  been  an 
interpolation  of  a  very  late  date.  He  goes  on  to  say  that,  ‘assuming 
‘  it  either  to  be  authentic  or  of  a  very  early  date,  one  thing  is  cer- 
‘  hiin  ;  that  the  ‘  Thousand  and  One  Nights  ’  translated  from  the 
‘  Persian  was  much  older  than  the  work  now  know  n  by  that  title, 
‘  and  also  extremely  different  from  the  latter  ;*  that  wddle  its  in¬ 
troduction  and  general  plan  appear  to  have  been  imitated,  it  must 
have  w  anted  all  the  purely  Arab  tales  (in  general  the  best  of  the 
present  series),  and  in  the  description  of  manners  and  customs 
must  have  differed  in  entirely. 

Mr.  Lane  then  proceeds  to  consider  whether  the  present 
‘Thousand  and  One  Nights*  became  gradually  altered,  aug- 
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mented,  and  improved  at  various  different  periods.  While 
this  is  the  opinion  of  several  eminent  orientals,  Mr.  Lane 
signifies  his  entire  dissent  from  it,  and  that  chiefly  for  two 
reasons ;  first,  from  the  uniform  character  of  the  social  con¬ 
dition  described  in  almost  all  the  tales  in  every  copy,  and 
secondly,  from  the  fact  ‘  that  we  find  no  Arab  tales  of  a  siini- 
*  lar  kind  to  those  in  the  present  series  in  any  other  work  (ex- 
‘cepting  such  as  are  known  to  be  of  a  very  late  date),  and  those 
‘  in  which  genii  play  the  most  conspicuous  pans.*  Other  reasons 
for  the  sjime  opinion  Mr.  Lane  intends  to  subjoin  at  the  close  of 
his  translation.  The  argument  for  the  contrary  theory,  founded 
upon  the  differences  observable  in  the  copies  now  known,  Mr.  Lane 
disposes  of  very  satisfactorily.  He  says  that  the  discrepancies  in 
question  are  no  other  than  those  which  often  exist  in  two  or  more 
copies  of  other  eastern  works  committed  to  memory  by  the  public 
reciters.  *  I  have  been  informed,*  he  tells  us,  ‘  that  these  persons 
‘  are  often  employed  to  dictate  the  contents  of  the  above-men- 
‘  tinned  works  to  those  who  desire  to  restore  them  to  writing, 
‘  and  frequently  copies  are  made  from  a  number  of  fragments, 
‘and  the  hicnrue  filled  up  by  the  assistance  of  the  public  reciter, 
‘  or,  by  the  invention  or  choice  of  the  copyist.  A  bookseller  in 
‘  Cairo,  when  I  was  in  that  city,  was  busily  employed  for  several 
‘  months  in  endeavoring  to  make  up  a  copy  of  the  ‘  Thousand  and 
‘  One  Nights  *  in  this  manner,  which  he  would  have  found  an 
‘  easy  task  some  years  before,  when  the  tales  which  compose  it 
‘  were  publicly  recited  in  the  streets  of  that  city.’  Mr.  Lane 
further  thinks  that  the  discrepancies  in  question  may  be  in  part 
accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  books  in  Egypt  are  generally  left 
unsewfd,  five  sheets,  or  double  leaves,  being  usually  placed  to¬ 
gether,  one  within  another.  These  compose  what  is  denominated 
a  ‘  karras,’  and  a  very  common  consequence,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  is  that  a  ‘karras’  now  and  then  is  lost.  In  these  ways, 
JMr.  Lane  thinks  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  transpositions, 
for  differences  in  the  divisions  of  the  nights,  and  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  stories.  ^lere  differences  of  style  in  different  copies 
he  explains  by  the  necessity  of  adapting  the  language  to  the 
dialect  of  a  particular  country.  These  very  varieties  of  style, 
however,  Mr.  Lane  adduces  Jis  an  argument  for  the  comparatively 
early  date  of  this  work,  the  Arabs  not  being  in  the  habit  of  thus 
tiimpering  with  their  classical  works,  amongst  which  no  sheykh 
includes ‘The  Thonsand  and  One  Nights.*  Its  style,  s<iys  our 
author,  is  neither  classical,  as  some  Europeans  have  supposed, 
nor  is  it,  as  others  have  imagined,  that  of  familiar  conversation. 

As  to  the  number  ot  authors  employed  in  this  celebrated  com¬ 
pilation,  Mr.  Lane’s  opinion  may  be  gathered  from  the  above 
remarks.  He  sees  no  weighty  reasons  against  the  supposition 
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tliat  it  was  commenced  and  completed  by  one  author,  or,  at  least, 
that  one  man  completed  what  another  commenced  ;  in  other  words, 
that  no  lon^  interruption  occurred  in  the  projrress  of  the  work. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  work,  our  translator  thinks  that  some  of 
the  earlier  stories  bear  incontestable  evidence  of  havin|^  been 
written  at  least  as  late  as  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century  of 
the  Flight,  or  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  of  our  era ; 
and  that  none  were  written  later  than  the  tenth  century  of  the 
Flight,  or  the  sixteenth  of  our  era ;  and  that  these  dates  are  at  all 
events  the  utmost  limits  of  the  period  during  which  the  work  was 
being  composed.  "Fhis  of  course  does  not  militate  against  the 
supposition  that  many  of  the  tales  in  this  collection  are  in  their 
substiince  older  than  the  actual  compilation.  Many  of  them  Mr. 
Lane  believes  to  be  founded  upon  very  old  traditions  and  legends; 
but  he  at  the  stime  time  believes  all  these  traditions  or  legends  to 
have  been  remodelled  so  as  to  suit  the  slate  of  Egyptian  society 
and  manners  at  the  period  at  which  the  compilation  w'as  made, 
and  further,  that  the  compiler,  if  only  one,  or  each  compiler,  if 
more  than  one,  was  an  Egyptian.  Mr.  Lane  fortifies  his  opinion 
by  external  as  well  as  by  internal  evidence. 

I'he  text  from  wdiich  Mr.  Lane  has  translated  is  that  of  the 
Cairo  edition  recently  printed,  which,  he  says,  is  greatly  superior 
to  every  other  printed  edition,  and  probably  to  every  manuscript 
copy  ;  It  agrees  almost  exactly  with  the  celebrated  MS.  of  Von 
Hammer.  The  manuscript  from  which  this  edition  was  printed 
was  collated  and  edited  by  a  very  learned  Arab,  who  also  super¬ 
intended  the  work  through  the  press.  In  addition  to  all  this,  Mr, 
Lane  has  enjoyed  a  further  advantage ;  the  copy  from  wdiich  he 
luis  worked,  has  been  revised,  corrected,  and  illustrated  by  a 
person  who  in  his  opinion  may  be  pronounced  ‘  the  first  philolo- 
‘  gist  of  the  first  Arab  college  of  the  present  day — the  Sheykh 
‘  Mohammad  ’Eiyad  Et-Tantawee.’  Altogether,  therefore,  it  is 
impossible  that  a  translator  could  have  set  about  such  a  Uisk  under 
greater  external  advantages. 

Mr.  Lane’s  personal  qualifications  for  this  work  are  such  as 
will  not  shame  them.  He  is  known  to  be  an  accomplished 
Arabic  scholar — most  intimate,  by  long  personal  residence,  with 
the  customs,  manners,  habits,  and  institutions  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  and  the  author  of  a  very  copious  and  learned  work  on  this 
subject.  ‘  1  consider  myself,’  he  modestly  says,  ‘  possessed  of  the 
‘  chief  qualifications  for  the  proper  accomplishment  of  my  present 
‘  undertaking  from  my  having  lived  several  years  in  Cairo, 
‘  associating  almost  exclusively  with  the  Arabs,  speaking  their 
‘  language,  conforming  to  their  general  habits  with  the  most 
‘  scrupulous  exactitude,  and  received  into  their  society  on  terms 
‘  of  perfect  equality.’ 

Of  the  merits  of  his  translation,  philologically  considered,  we 
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must  confess  ourselves  no  competent  judges ;  but,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  it  bears  every  internal  evidence  of  the  most 
perfect  accuracy  and  fidelity. 

We  rejoice  to  see  that  Mr.  Lane  has  ‘  thought  it  right  to  omit 
‘  such  tales,  anecdotes,  &c.,  as  are  comparatively  uninteresting  or 
‘  on  any  account  objectionable while  certain  passages  of  an 
improper  character  have  been  slightly  varied.  We  can  bear 
witness  to  the  great  superiority  of  his  translation  in  this  as  in 
other  respects  to  that  of  M.  Cialland,  although  we  should  not 
have  objected  to  a  still  further  use  in  some  cases  of  the  liberty  he 
has  so  rationally  asserted. 

Every  chapter  of  the  work  is  illustrated  by  most  copious  and 
valuable  notes  on  eastern  manners  and  customs,  full  of  curious 
information,  and  often  enriched  by  apologues,  fables,  and  stories 
from  more  recent  w^orks.  Many  of  these  are  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  amusing,  though  the  generality  are  certainly  inferior  to  those 
of  the  ‘  Thousjind  and  One  Nights.* 

Considered  in  connexion  with  the  copious  notes  and  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  the  unrivalled  pictorial  embellishments,  we  do  not  re¬ 
gard  the  work  iis  one  of  mere  amusement.  As  such,  indeed,  it 
will  continue  to  be  read ;  but  it  will  also  subserve  other  and  higher 
purposes.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  an  intelligent  reader, 
with  such  a  commentary  and  such  embellishments,  may  acquire 
from  it  a  much  clearer  notion  of  oriental  manners,  customs,  and 
scenery  than  from  the  most  judicious  books  of  travels  ever  wTitten. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  we  verily  believe  the  Biblical  student  may  gathci 
from  this  work  more  vivid  ideas  of  those  oriental  peculiarities,  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  a  right  understanding,  or,  at 
all  events,  clear  perception  of  the  force  of  innumerable  passages 
of  sacred  writ,  than  from  any  professed  compilation  on  the  subject. 
Similar  valuable  lessons  may  be  learned  from  the  very  style  of 
the  ‘Tales*  themselves;  preserving,  as  they  now  do,  in  Mr. 
Lane's  translation,  all  the  essential  peculiarities  of  the  oriental 
manner.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  JScripture,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  there  is  a  majestic  simplicity,  a  grandeur  and  sublimity 
that  can  never  be  even  approaclied  in  any  merely  human  compo¬ 
sition,  and  it  is  certainly  not  in  ‘  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights’ 
that  we  should  look  for  such  qualities.  But  in  many  other 
respects,  the  oriental  style  in  all  its  forms  possesses  the  same 
peculiarities,  and  the  more  familiar  we  become  with  them,  the 
better  shall  we  be  able  to  appreciate  the  full  force  of  the  scrip¬ 
tural  style;  for  we  need  not  say  that  the  inspired  writers,  (hough 
inspired,  have  still  retained  and  exhibited  all  the  principal  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  speech  which  belonged  to  their  tribe  and  country. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  the  pictorial  em- 
beUi>hments  (which  in  consideration  of  their  extraordinary  merit 
we  shall  do  at  some  length),  we  shall  give  some  slight  specimens 
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of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Lane  has  executed  his  task.  From 
the  ‘  Tales  *  themselves  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  selecting 
a  sinjrle  example.  Few  of  them  are  suthcicntly  brief  to  he  ex¬ 
tracted  entire.  'There  is  one,  however,  which  admits  of  this  ; 
and  thouirh  perhaps  as  widely  knowai  as  any  of  ‘'The  Thousand 
‘  and  One  Tales,*  it  is  of  such  merit,  and  derives  such  additional 
interest  from  Mr.  Lane’s  racy  and  idiomatic  translation,  that  we 
doubt  not  our  readers  will  heartily  thank  us  for  its  insertion.  It 
is  full  ot  subtle  and  curious  humor,  and  contains  more  than  one 
very  excellent  moral,  which  we  need  not  stiiy  to  point  out.  It  is 
the  tale  of  the  Mercliant,  the  Ass,  the  Bull,  and  the  Cock,  and 
deserves  to  be  called  the  prince  of  all  ‘  Cock  and  Bull  ’  stories. 

‘  Know,  O  my  danj^hter,  said  the  Wezeer,  that  there  was  a  certain 
merchant  who  possessed  wealth  and  cattle,  and  had  a  wife  and  child¬ 
ren  ;  and  God,  whose  name  he  exalted,  had  also  endowed  him  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  languages  of  beasts  and  birds.  The  abode  of  this 
merchant  was  in  the  country  ;  and  he  had  in  his  house  an  ass  and  a 
hull.  When  the  bull  came  to  the  place  where  the  ass  was  tied  up,  he 
found  it  swept  and  sprinkled  ;  and  in  his  manger  were  sifted  barley  and 
sifted  cut  straw,  and  the  ass  was  lying  at  his  ease  ;  his  master  being 
accustomed  only  to  ride  him  occasionally,  when  business  retpiired,  and 
soon  to  return  :  and  it  happened  one  day  that  the  merchant  overheard 
the  bull  saying  to  the  ass,  May  thy  food  benefit  thee  !  1  am  op])ressed 
\vith  fatigue  wdiile  thou  art  enjoying  repose :  thou  ealest  sifted  barley, 
and  men  serve  thee  ;  and  it  is  only  occasionally  that  thy  master  rides 
thee,  and  returns  ;  while  I  am  continually  employed  in  ploughing,  and 
in  turning  the  mill.  'The  ass  answered,  W’hen  thou  g(X»st  out  into  the 
field,  and  they  place  the  yoke  upon  thy  neck,  lie  down,  and  do  not 
rise  again,  even  if  they  heat  thee;  or  if  thou  rise  lie  down  a  second 
time  ;  and  when  they  bring  thee  back  and  ])lace  thy  beans  before  thee, 
eat  them  not,  as  though  thou  wert  sick  :  abstain  from  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing  a  day,  or  two  days,  or  three  ;  and  so  shaft  thou  find  rest  from 
labor  and  trouble.  Accordingly  when  the  driver  came  to  the  hull  with 
his  fodder,  he  scarcely  ate  any  (if  it  ;  and  on  the  morrow,  when  the 
driver  came  again  to  “^ake  him  to  ])lough,  he  found  him  apparently 
quite  infirm  :  so  the  merchant  said,  take  the  ass  and  make  him  draw 
the  plough  in  his  stead  all  day.  The  man  did  so,  and  when  the  ass 
returned  at  the  close  of  day,  the  hull  thanked  him  for  the  fav(»r  he  had 
conferred  upon  him  by  relieving  him  of  his  trouble  on  that  day  ;  but 
the  ass  returned  him  no  answer,  for  he  repented  most  grievously.  On 
the  next  day  the  ploughman  came  again,  and  t«M)k  the  ass,  and 
ploughed  with  him  till  evening  ;  and  the  ass  returned  with  his  neck 
flayed  with  the  yoke,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  weakness ; 
and  the  hull  hM>ked  upon  him,  and  thanked  and  ])raisedhini.  'I  he  ass 
exclaimed,  I  was  living  at  ease,  and  naught  hut  my  meddling  has 
injured  me  !  'I'hen  said  he  to  the  hull.  Know  that  I  am  (»ne  who  would 
give  thee  good  advice :  I  heard  our  master  say,  if  the  hull  will  not  rise 
from  his  stall,  take  him  to  the  butcher,  that  he  may  kill  him,  and 
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make  a  nata  of  his  skin  : — I  am  therefore  in  fear  for  thee,  and  so  I 
have  given  thee  advice,  and  peace  l)e  on  thee  !  When  the  bull  heard 
these  words  of  the  ass,  he  thanked  him,  and  said.  To-morrow  I  will  go 
with  alacrity  : — so  he  ate  the  whole  of  his  fodder,  and  even  licked  the 
manger.  Their  master,  meanwhile,  was  listening  to  their  conversa¬ 
tion.  On  the  following  morning,  the  merchant  and  his  wife  came  to 
the  bull’s  crib,  and  sat  down  tliere ;  and  the  driver  came,  and  took 
out  the  bull ;  and  when  the  bull  saw  his  master,  he  shook  his  tail, 
and  showed  his  alacrity  by  sounds  and  actions,  bounding  about  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  merchant  laughed  till  he  fell  backwards.  His  wife, 
in  surprise,  asked  him.  At  what  dost  thou  laugh  He  answered, 
at  a  thing  that  I  have  heard  and  seen  ;  but  I  cannot  reveal  it ;  for  if 
I  did,  I  should  die.  She  said.  Thou  must  inform  me  of  the  cause  of 
thy  laughter,  even  if  thou  die.  I  cannot  reveal  it,  said  he :  the  fear 
of  death  prevents  me.  Thou  laughedst  only  at  me,  she  said  ;  and  she 
ceased  not  to  urge  and  importune  him,  till  he  was  quite  overcome  and 
distracted.  So  he  called  together  his  children,  and  sent  for  the  Kadee 
and  witnesses,  that  he  might  make  his  will,  and  reveal  the  secret  to 
her,  and  die  :  for  he  loved  her  excessively,  since  she  was  the  daughter 
of  his  paternal  uncle,  and  the  mother  of  his  children,  and  he  had  lived 
with  her  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years.  Having  assembled 
her  family  and  his  neighbors,  he  related  to  them  his  story,  and  told 
them  that  as  soon  as  he  revealed  his  secret,  he  must  die  ;  upon  which, 
every  one  present  said  to  her.  We  conjure  thee  by  Allah  that  thou  give 
up  this  affair,  and  let  not  thy  husband  and  the  father  of  thy  children 
die.  But  she  said,  I  will  not  desist  till  he  tell  me,  though  he  die  for 
it. .  So  they  ceased  to  solicit  her ;  and  the  merchant  left  them,  and 
went  to  the  stable  to  ])erform  the  ablution  and  thence  to  return,  and 
tell  them  the  secret  and  die. 

‘  Now  he  had  a  cock,  with  fifty  hens  under  him,  and  he  had  also  a 
dog ;  and  he  heard  the  dog  call  to  the  cock,  and  reproach  him,  saying, 
Art  thou  happy  when  our  master  is  going  to  die  ?  The  cock  asked. 
How  so  ? — and  the  dog  related  to  him  the  story  ;  upon  which  the  cock 
exclaimed.  By  Allah  !  our  master  has  little  sense  :  I  have  fifty  wives  ; 
and  I  please  this,  and  provoke  that  ;  while  he  has  but  one  wife,  and 
cannot  manage  this  affair  with  her  :  why  does  he  not  take  some  twigs 
of  the  mull)erry-tree,  and  enter  her  chamber,  and  beat  her  till  she  dies 
or  repents.  She  would  never  after  that  ask  him  a  question  respecting 
anything.  When  the  merchant  heard  the  words  of  the  cock,  as  he 
addressed  the  dog,  he  recovered  his  reason,  and  made  up  his  mind  to 
l)eat  her.  So  he  entered  her  chamber,  after  he  had  cut  off  some  twigs 
of  the  mulberry-tree,  and  hidden  them  there ;  and  then  said  to  her. 
Come  into  the  chaml)er,  that  I  may  tell  thee  the  secret  while  no  one 
sees  me,  and  then  die :  and  when  she  had  entered,  he  locked  the 
chamber  dcnu  iqmn  her,  and  beat  her  till  she  became  almost  senseless, 
and  cried  out,  I  repent ;  and  she  kissed  his  hands  and  his  feet,  and  re¬ 
pented,  and  went  out  with  him  ;  and  all  the  company,  and  his  own 
family  rejoiced  ;  and  they  lived  together  in  the  happiest  manner  until 
death.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  11 — 14. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  one  or  two  of  the  more  viva- 
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clous  stories  aiui  anecdotes  contained  in  the  voliiininous  notes 
'J'hou^li  many  of  them  are  decidedly  inferior  to  the  ‘  I'ales 
themselves,  there  are  others  of  a  very  hiofh  order  of  merit,  and 
throw  the  same  vivid  light  on  Arab  customs  and  manners.  Hie 
following  ludicrous  story,  conceived  in  the  finest  spirit  of  orienUil 
humor,  occurs  in  the  long  and  valuable  note  on  the  ‘  Rewards  of 
♦  men  of  Literature  and  IScience.* 

‘  A  whimsical  story  is  told  of  a  king,  who  denied  to  poets  those 
rewards  to  wdiich  usage  had  almost  given  them  a  claim.  This  king, 
■whose  name  is  not  recorded,  had  the  faculty  of  retaining  in  his  menu)ry 
an  ode  after  having  only  once  heard  it  ;  and  had  a  mendook  who  could 
repeat  an  ode  which  he  had  twice  heard,  and  a  female  slave  who  ctmld 
repeat  one  that  she  had  heard  thrice.  Whenever  a  poet  came  to  com¬ 
pliment  him  with  a  panegyrical  ode,  the  king  nsed  to  promise  him  that 
if  he  found  his  verses  to  be  his  original  compositifin,  he  would  give  him 
a  sum  of  money  eipial  in  weight  to  what  they  wen*  written  upon. 
The  poet  consenting  would  recite  his  (ule ;  and  the  king  would  say, 

‘  It  is  not  new  ;  for  I  have  known  it  for  some  years  and  would  re¬ 
peat  it,  as  he  had  heard  it ;  after  which  he  would  add,  ‘  And  this 
memlook  also  retains  it  in  his  memory  and  would  order  the  memh»ok 
to  repeat  it ;  which,  having  heard  it  twice,  from  the  ])oet  and  the  king, 
be  wtmld  do.  The  king  w'ould  then  say  to  the  poet,  *  I  have  also  a 
female  slave  who  can  repeat  it  and  ordering  her  to  do  so,  stationed 
behind  the  curtains,  she  would  reptnit  what  she  had  thus  thrice  heard : 
Ko  the  poet  would  go  away  empty-handed.  The  famous  poet  Kl- 
Asma’ee,  having  heard  of  this  ])rocetHling,  and  guessing  the  trick, 
determined  ujion  outwitting  the  king  ;  and  accordingly  cMunjiosed  an 
ode  made  U])  of  very  dillicult  words  ;  but  this  was  not  his  only  prepa¬ 
rative  measure  ;  another  will  be  presently  explained  ;  and  a  tliird  was 
to  assume  the  dress  of  a  Bedawee,  that  he  might  not  be  known,  cover¬ 
ing  his  face,  the  eyes  only  excepted,  with  a  litham  (a  jnece  of  drapery) 
in  accordance  with  a  custom  of  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert.  Thus  dis¬ 
guised,  he  went  to  the  palace,  and  having  asked  j)ermission  entered 
and  saluted  the  king,  who  said  to  him,  ‘  Whence  art  thou,  (),  brother 
of  the  Arabs,  and  what  is  thy  desire?*  The  poet  answered,  ‘  iMay 
Ood  increase  the  ]M)wer  of  the  king!  I  am  a  poet  of  such  a  tribe,  and 
have  composed  an  ode  in  praise  of  onr  lonl  the  Sultan.’  ‘  ()  bndher 
of  the  Arabs,’  said  the  king,  ‘  hast  thon  lK»ard  our  conditions  ?’  ‘  No,* 

answered  the  poet  ;  ‘and  what  is  it,  O  king  of  the  age?*  *  It  is,* 
replied  tlie  king,  ‘  that  if  the  ode  Ik?  not  thine,  we  give  thee  no  re¬ 
ward  ;  and  if  it  be  thine,  we  give  thee  the  weight  in  money  of  what  it 
is  written  u]ion.’  ‘  How,’  said  El-AsmaVe,  ‘should  I  assume  to  myself 
wliat  belongs  to  another,  and  kmnving  too  that  lying  before  kings  is 
one  of  the  basest  of  actions.  But  I  agree  to  this  condition,  O  onr  lord 
the  Sultan.’  S(»  he  repeated  his  ode.  The  king,  perplexed  and 
unable  to  remember  any  (*f  it,  made  a  sign  to  the  memlook — but  he 
had  retained  nothing ;  and  called  to  the  female  slave,  but  she  also  was 
unable  to  repeat  a  word.  ‘  ()  brother  of  the  Arabs,’  said  he,  ‘  thou  hast 
spoken  truth,  and  the  ode  is  thine  without  doubt :  I  Jiave  never  heard 
VOL.  VIII.  2  Y 
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it  before  :  produce,  therefore,  what  it  is  written  upon,  and  we  will 
give  thee  its  weight  in  money,  as  we  have  promised/  ‘  Wilt  thou/ 
said  tlie  piK‘t,  ‘  send  one  of  thy  attendants  to  carry  it  ?’  *  To  carry 

what  ?'  asked  the  king,  *  is  it  not  here  upon  a  paper  in  thy  possession 
‘  No,  O  our  lord  the  Sultan,*  replied  the  pot‘t,  ‘  at  the  time  1  composed 
it  I  could  not  procure  a  piece  of  paper  uj)on  which  to  write  it,  and 
could  find  nothing  but  a  fragment  of  a  marble  column  left  me  by  my 
father,  so  I  engraved  it  upon  this ;  and  it  lies  in  the  court  of  the 
))alace/  He  had  brought  it,  wra]>t  up,  on  the  back  of  a  camel.  *riie 
king,  to  fulfil  his  promise,  was  obliged  to  exhaust  his  treasury  ;  and  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  this  trick  (of  which  he  afterwards  discovered 
El-Asma’ee  to  have  been  the  author)  in  future,  rewarded  poets  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  usiml  custom  of  kings/ 

‘  The  following  case  is  also  related  as  an  exception  to  the  cmnmon 
custom  of  great  men,  with  regard  to  the  bestowal  of  rewards  on  poets; 

‘  A  poet  ])raised  a  governor  in  some  verses,  and  the  latter  ordered  an 
ass’s  bard'ah  ((►r  stuffed  saddle)  and  girth  to  be  given  him.  'I  he  poet 
went  away  with  them  on  his  shoulder  ;  and,  being  asked  what  he  had 
got,  answered,  ‘  I  have  praised  our  honored  lord  in  the  best  of  my 
verses,  and  he  has  bestowed  cm  me  some  of  the  most  magnificent 
articles  of  his  apparel/  ’ — Ib.  pp.  1 19,  12f), 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  fact,  that  many  of  the  fables  and 
moral  apologues  of  most  countries  claiming  any  considerable 
anti(|uity,  may  be  traced  up  to  a  common  source,  and  are  found 
in  the  traditions  of  nations  the  most  widely  separated  in  space, 
and  the  most  dissimilar  in  language  and  in  manners.  TIiough,  as 
miglit  be  naturally  expected,  some  of  the  circumstances  are 
altered  and  others  added,  though  the  dates  and  names  are 
changed,  and  the  general  coloring  of  manners  and  incidents 
adapted  to  each  nation,  the  substantial  basis  of  the  fiction 
is  so  evidently  the  smie,  and  its  more  singular  and  essential 
peculiarities  so  completely  preserved,  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  hlentity  of  its  origin.  ISome  of  these  tales  afford 
evidence  of  the  original  oneness  of  the  human  race  at  some 
period  long  prior  to  all  existing  forms  of  tradition,  something  like 
what  is  furnished  by  the  still  traceable  resemblances  and  affinities 
amongst  many  of  the  most  widely  dissimilar  languages.*  It  is 
sometimes  not  a  little  ludicrous  to  find  tvhat  was  deemed  an  his¬ 
torical  fact  of  comparatively  recent  occurrence,  and  associated,  to 
give  it  the  greater  appearance  of  probability,  with  some  veritable 
and  well  known  personage,  claiming  a  lineage  of  very  remote 
anticpiity.  Such  is  the  following  story,  which,  as  luis  been  truly 


*  Thus  the  well  known  stnitegeni  of  Ulysses  in  the  Odvi-sey,  by  which  lie 
escapes  Polypheuins,  is  suhslaiit'uilly  the  same  with  an  artifice  nientit>ncd  in 
the  story  of  SiiuUabad  of  the  Sea  ;  and  also  with  one  rccortletl  in  one  of  Cro- 
kcr’n  Fairy  Legends  of  the  South  of  Irekuid/ 
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remarked,  has  been  related  as  a  historical  fact  in  connexion  with 
Xoy,  attorney-general  in  the  rei;rn  of  James  II.  The  editor  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  very  same  story  is  current  in  ludy, 
and  is  told,  with  ot  course  some  alterations  of  names  and  dates, 
of  an  advocate  of  that  country.  It  forms  a  beautiful  little  prose 
piece  in  Rogers*  Italy.  It  is  curious  to  find  it  here  assertin*;  a 
still  more  ancient  form  than  any  in  which  it  exists  in  Kiirope, 
and  like  many  other  tales  of  the  same  kind,  ori^inatinjr  in  those 
ancient  times  and  countries  in  which  wisdom  usually  gave  and  per¬ 
petuated  its  lessons  in  the  form  of  apologue  and  fable,  and  seldom 
appealed  to  the  reason  without  also  asking  the  aid  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  The  story  is  as  follows. — W’e  need  not  say  that  the  plot 
of  the  ‘  Merchant  of  Venice  ’  turns  upon  a  circumstance  of  a 
somewhat  similar  kind. 

‘  Four  merchants  were  sharers  in  a  sum  of  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold, 
wliich  they  had  mixed  together,  and  put  into  one  purse  ;  and  they  went 
with  it  to  purchase  merchandise,  and  linding  in  their  way  a  heautiful 
garden,  they  entered  it,  and  left  the  purse  with  a  woman  who  was 
keeper  of  the  garden.  Having  entered,  they  div'erted  themselves  in  a 
tract  (»f  the  garden,  and  ate  and  drank  and  were  hajrpy  ;  and  one  of 
them  said,  I  have  with  me  some  perfume.  Come,  let  us  wash  our 
heads  witli  this  runuing  water,  and  perfume  ourselves.  Another  said, 
We  want  a  comb.  And  another  said.  We  will  ask  the  keeper :  per- 
ha]>s  she  hath  with  her  a  comb.  And  upon  this  one  of  them  arose 
and  went  t(»  the  keeper,  and  said  to  her,  (live  me  the  purse.  She 
replied.  When  ye  all  present  yourselves,  or  thy  companions  order  me 
to  give  it  thee.  Now  his  c^nnpaiiions  were  in  a  place  wliere  the  keeper 
could  see  them,  and  she  could  hear  their  words.  And  the  man  said  to 
his  companions.  She  is  not  willing  to  give  me  aught.  So  they  said  to 
her.  Give  him.  And  when  she  heard  their  words,  she  gave  him  the 
purse;  and  he  went  forth  fleeing  from  them.  Therefore  when  he  had 
wearied  them  by  the  length  of  his  absence,  they  came  to  the  keeper, 
and  said  to  her.  Wherefore  didst  thou  not  give  him  the  comb  }  And 
she  replied.  He  demanded  of  me  nothing  hut  the  purse,  and  I  gave  it 
not  to  him  save  with  your  permission,  and  he  hath  departed  hence  and 
gone  his  way.  And  when  they  heard  the  words  of  the  keeper,  they 
slapped  their  faces,  and  seized  her  with  their  hands,  saying  to  her.  We 
gave  thee  not  permission  s:iv’e  to  give  the  comb.  She  replied, 
He  did  not  mention  to  me  a  comb.  And  they  seized  her,  and 
took  her  up  to  the  Kadee  ;  and  when  they  presented  themselves 
before  him,  they  stated  to  him  the  case  ;  whereupon  he  bound  the 
keeper  to  restore  the  jmrse,  and  bound  a  number  of  her  debtors  to  be 
answerable  for  her.  So  she  went  forth  perplexed,  not  knowing  her 
way  ;  and  there  met  her  a  boy,  whose  age  was  flve  years  ;  and  when 
he  saw  her  thus  perjdexed,  he  said  to  her,  W  hat  is  the  matter,  ()  my 
mother  ?  Rut  she  returned  him  not  an  answer,  despising  him  (»n  ac¬ 
count  of  the  smallness  of  his  age.  And  he  repeated  his  question  a  first, 
and  a  second,  and  a  third  time.  So  at  length  she  told  him  what  had 
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happened  to  her.  And  tlie  boy  said  to  her.  Give  me  a  piece  of  silver, 
that  1  may  buy  some  sweetmeat  with  it,  and  I  will  tell  thee  something; 
by  which  thy  acquittance  may  he  effected.  The  keeper  therefore  jjave 
him  a  piece  of  silver,  asking  him,  what  hast  thou  to  say?  And  the 
hoy  answered  her,  Return  to  the  Kadee,  and  say  to  him,  it  was  agreed 
between  me  and  them  that  I  should  not  give  them  the  purse  save  m 
the  presence  of  all  the  four.  So  the  keeper  returned  to  the  Kadee, 
and  said  to  him  as  the  hoy  had  told  her  ,*  upon  which  the  Kadee  said 
to  the  three  men,  Was  it  thus  agreed  between  you  and  her  ?  They 
answered.  Yes.  And  the  Kadee  said  to  them.  Bring  to  me  your  coni- 
panion  and  take  the  purse.  Thus  the  keeper  w^ent  forth  free,  no  in¬ 
jury  befalling  her  ;  and  she  went  her  way.’ — Vol.  iii.  pp.  181,  1H2. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  to  cite  from  the  mass  of 
valuable  matter,  illustrative  of  oriental  manners,  customs,  and 
antiquities,  contained  in  the  copious  notes.  A  single  sj)ecimcn 
is  all  that  vve  can  give,  and  that  must  he  a  short  one.  Let  not 
our  female  retiders  be  offended  if  we  extract  the  following  note 
on  the  ‘  Wickedness  of  Women.*  We  can  honestly  assure  them 
that  we  by  no  means  sympathise  with  their  eastern  calumniators. 
We  give  the  passage  |>artly  for  the  odd  humor  which  pervades  a 
portion  of  it,  and  at  which  even  the  ladies  tliemselves  can  scarcely 
refrain  from  laughing  ;  hut  still  more,  as  briefly  indicating  the 
degraded  condition  in  which  the  sex  exists  in  eastern  climates, 
and  which  the  whole  institute  of  Mahomet  has  a  direct  ten¬ 
dency  to  perpetuate.  Of  all  the  many  points  of  superiority 
of  the  Christian  over  the  ^lahometan  institute,  none  is  more 
striking  than  the  fact  that  in  the  former,  woman  is  assigned  her 
proper  pljice  and  ensured  her  due  respect ;  neither  the  victim  of 
man’s  pride  and  brutality,  as  in  eastern  countries ;  nor  the  god¬ 
dess  of  his  idolatry,  as  during  the  reign  of  the  exorbitant  folly  of 
modern  chivalry;  hut  ‘a  helpmeet  for  him* — his  companion  and 
friend — if  in  any  respect  the  ‘  w  eaker  vessel,’  entitled  on  that 
very  account  only  to  the  exercise  of  greater  gentleness  and  for¬ 
bearance  ;  equally  immortal  and  responsible  w  ith  himself,  and  an 
‘  heir  together  w  ith  him  of  the  grace  of  life.*  How  w  omen  can 
he  held  to  such  a  degrading  institute  as  that  of  Mahomet  at  all, 
may  well  seem  a  mystery;  it  can  only  he  by  the  impossibility  of 
resistance,  and  the  restraints  of  igm)rance  which  are  thrown 
around  them.  But  surely  the  time  will  come  when  the  slan¬ 
dered  and  oppressed  sex  will  avenge  themselves  upon  the  insult¬ 
ing  prophet,  and  he  tound  amongst  the  most  active  and  zealous 
in  tiie  work  of  proselytism  to  a  better  and  a  purer  faith.  Nor 
can  our  Christian  countrywomen  he  sufficientlv  grateful  to  that 
providence  which  has  placed  them  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
Bible  and  not  under  the  bondage  of  the  Koran.— But  we  must 
now  proceed  to  give  the  extract  which  has  suggested  these  re¬ 
marks  ;  premising  that  the  compendious  receipt  ‘  for  being  always 
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‘  in  the  ri^ht  ’  is  about  the  most  humorous  .as  well  as  most  impu¬ 
dent  satire  on  the  fair  sex  we  ever  chanced  to  meet  with. 

•  The  wickedness  of  women  is  a  subject  upon  which  the  stronger  sex 
among  tlie  Arabs,  with  an  atfectinl  feeling  of  superior  virtue,  often 
dwell  in  common  conversation.  That  women  are  deficient  in  judgment 
t>r  good  sense  is  held  as  a  fact  not  to  he  disputed  even  by  themselves, 
as  it  rests  on  an  assertion  of  the  ])rophet ;  but  that  tiiev  possess  a 
superior  degree  of  cunning  is  pronounced  equally  certain  and  notorious. 
Their  general  depravity  is  pronounced  to  be  much  greater  than  that  of 
men.  ‘  1  stood,’  said  the  prt)j)het,  *  at  the  gate  of  Paradise  ;  and  lo, 
most  of  its  inmates  were  poor :  and  I  stood  at  the  gate  of  hell  ;  and  lo, 
most  of  its  inmates  were  women.’  In  allusion  to  women,  the  Kaleefeh 
’Omar  said,  ^Consult  them,  and  do  the  cimtrary  of  what  they  advise.’ 
Put  this  is  not  to  be  done  merely  for  the  sake  of  o])posing  them,  nor 
when  other  advice  can  be  had.  ‘  It  is  desirable  for  a  man,'  says  a 
learned  Imaun,  ‘  before  he  enters  on  juiy  important  undertaking,  to 
consult  ten  intelligent  ])ersons  among  his  ])articular  friemls  ;  or,  if  he 
have  not  more  than  five  such  friends,  let  him  consult  each  of  them; 
or,  if  he  have  not  more  than  one  such  friend,  let  him  consult  him  ten 
times  at  ten  different  visits :  or  if  he  have  not  one  such  friend,  let  him 
return  to, his  wife  and  consult  her,  and  whatever  she  advises  him  to  do, 
let  him  do  the  contrary  :  so  shall  he  proceed  rightly  with  his  affair,  and 
attain  his  object.*  A  truly  virtuous  wife  is  of  course  excepted  in  this 
rule:  such  a  person  is  as  much  respected  by  Muslims  as  she  is  (at 
least  according  to  their  own  account)  rarely  to  be  met  with  by  them. 
When  woman  was  created,  the  devil,  we  are  told,  was  delighted,  and 
said  ‘  Thou  art  the  half  of  my  host,  and  thou  art  the  depository  of  my 
secret,  and  thou  art  my  arrow,  with  which  I  shoot  and  miss  not.' 

But  we  must  not  dismiss  this  work  without  dwelling  at  some 
length  on  one  of  its  most  magnificent  features — the  beautiful 
and  numerous  pictorial  embellishments  by  which  it  is  .adorned 
and  illustrated. 

The  pleasure  taken  by  children  in  tales  like  ‘The  Thous.and 
‘and  One  Nights,’  is  perhaps  more  owing  to  the  degree  of  belief 
which  their  limited  experience  of  reality  permits  them  to  give  to 
the  wonderful  events  narrated,  than  to  the  vividness  of  the  i)ic- 
tures  raised  up  in  their  imagination  by  the  descriptions  they 
contiiin.  Their  memories  are  not  stored  with  images  in  any 
way  proportioned  to  the  demand  made  on  their  fancy.  And  this 
must  be  the  more  true  .as  the  character  of  the  scenes  and  persons 
is  the  less  familiar.  The  adult  reader  must  enjoy  these  won¬ 
derful  stories  after  another  fashion,  if  at  all.  lie  c.armot  be 
equally  stirred  by  the  mere  preternatural  machinery  of  the  tales. 
"1  lie  period  of  ‘make-believe  *  is  gone  by,  and  .Jinnee  and  Efreets 
have  no  jiower  to  cheat  him  into  a  pleasing  terror.  He  knows 
tliiit  diamonds  and  the  most  precious  jewels  may  become  no 
better  than  common  stones  if  people  have  too  many  of  them ;  and 
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refuses  to  rejoice  with  the  man  who  has  found  countless  heaps  of 
gold  in  situations  where  the  whole  would  he  well  spent  to  get 
back  again  into  the  common  world.  His  delight  is  to  he  found 
in  other  ways,  and  very  ])rincipally  in  the  pictures  suggested  hy 
the  narratives.  He  must  be  able  to  see  mountains  piled  above 
the  clouds,  and  the  awful  gloom  of  the  valleys  among  which  the 
Evil  Jinns  may  be  expected  to  become  visible  to  mortal  eyes. 
The  beautiful  palaces  towering  above  groves  of  palms  and  all  man¬ 
ner  of  trees  pleasjuit  for  fruit  or  for  shade,  full  of  birds  of  richest 
plumage  and  song,  wdiere  the  air  is  made  fragrant  by  blossoms 
and  flowers,  and  cooled  by  the  springing  of  fountains,  must  raise 
some  other  scenes  before  his  eye  than  Mr.  Nash’s  low  range  of 
buildings  in  JSt.  James*  Park,  with  the  wild  ducks  swimming 
tamely  in  a  pond  surrounded  by  evergreen  shrubs.  The  more 
lie  remembers  of  the  elements  of  eiustern  scenery,  the  greater  his 
pleasure  in  combining  them  into  pictures  which  seem  to  come 
nigh  w  hat  he  is  reading  about.  W  e  suspect  very  few  of  Mr. 
Lane’s  readers  w’ould  be  equal  to  the  immense  demand  on  their 
fancy  for  a  variety  of  such  scenes.  Hitherto,  and  this  not  only 
in  the  case  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  most  artists  have  afforded  the 
reader  little  or  no  help  in  this  particular  where  it  was  most 
wanted.  They  have  attempted  little  more  than  to  illustrate  the 
mere  dramatic  part  of  their  story.  The  accessories  of  scenery, 
appropriate  costume,  and  manners,  have  been  neglected  from  the 
want  of  a  fancy  sufficiently  inventive,  or  from  ignorance  of  the 
forms  which  should  be  combined  to  make  their  pictures  effective. 
Yet  their  representations,  as  must  always  be  the  case  wdth  what¬ 
ever  is  submitted  to  the  eye,  have  in  most  instances,  we  snpjiose, 
superseded  the  eflforts  of  the  reader  to  portray  for  himself,  even 
when  he  might  have  imagined  something  nearer  to  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  author.  The  fortunate  race  that  will  surrender  their 
rights  of  fancy  to  Mr.  Harvey,  will  never,  w^e  are  assured,  be 
losers  in  this  way.  W"e  recollect  no  attempt  of  art  to  illustrate 
works  of  fiction  that  deserves  comparison  with  the  results  of  Mr. 
Harvey’s  designs.  If  fidelity  to  the  real  character  of  natural 
scenery,  to  a  certain  type  of  architecture,  manners,  and  costnmel 
be  desirable,  we  have  it  in  Mr.  Harvey’s  pictures:  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  east  luis  earned  for  itself  the  title  of  the 
‘  unchangeable  *  in  these  iis  much  as  in  its  modes  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  expression.  He  has  not  jumbled  our  associations 
together  by  the  arbitrary  and  incongruous  conjunctions  of  forms 
wliich  are  found  in  most  similar  attempts  to  illustrate  the  foreign  and 
unfamiliar.  The  study  of  every  available  source  of  know  ledge  has 
furnished  his  imagination  with  its  materials,  l^ut  thev  have  been 
used  w  ith  no  servility.  The  }>ictures  into  which  he  has  combined 
them  are  fit  to  be  bound  up  with  the  text.  Few’  readers,  if  any, 
will  feel  that  the  author  of  these  stories  had  in  his  mind  gardens 
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of  dclii^ht  more  voluptuous  than  Mr.  Harvey  lias  delineated  at 
pp.  H)l,  vol.  i.,  ‘Jackson;’  455,  vol.  ii.,  ‘  Ciroou  557,  vol.  L, 

<  Williams — domed  ]>alaces  more  stately  or  more  splendid  in 
ornament  than  the  Terrestial  Paradise  at  p.  212,  vol.  ii.,  ‘  Whim- 
‘per;’  the  palace  of  the  false  Kaleefeh  p.  3H5,  vol.  ii.,  ‘(iray;* 
or  that  desolate  dwellirijr  of  j>rinces  in  tlio  story  of  the  City  of 
Hrass,  which  enriches  p.  123,  vol.  iii.,  ‘  Miss  Williams.’  Is  the 
scene  laid  ainon^  mountains  whose  tops  are  for  ever  shrouded  in 
clouds  ?  Nothing  that  is  vast  and  terrible  in  the  height  of  pre¬ 
cipices,  or  the  deep  and  gloomy  abysses  of  mountain  chasms,  could 
be  more  effectually  represented  on  paper  than  hits  been  achieved 
by  the  artist  at  pp.  442,  vol.  iii.,  ‘  Whinijmr 507,  vol.  iii.,  Do. ; 
291,  vol.  ii.,  and  in  many  other  places.  Of  ecpial  merit  are  Mr. 
Harvey’s  interiors,  beautified  witli  the  richest  arabescpie  tracery 
and  supplied  with  all  that  ministers  to  oriental  luxury.  If  the 
incident  to  be  represented  has  in  itself  no  point  of  j^reat  interest, 
it  may  be  only  a  man  reading  a  paper  that  he  finds  in  a  tree — he 
is  placed  in  tlie  front  of  a  ^rand  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  a 
broad  river  rolls  at  his  feet,  stretching  away  into  the  distiince  at 
the  base  of  lofty  precipices,  and  frowned  upon  by  bare  and  horrid 
crafi^s,  p.  489,  vol.  iii.,  ‘  Evans.’  Similar  instances  of  prodigality 
of  invention  are  found  at  p.  17H,  vol.  ii.,  ‘.lackson;*  and  p.  l(>2, 
vol.  ii.,  ‘Ciray.’  The  princes  El-Am’jadand  El-As’ad  are  restinjr 
on  the  ground  ;  two  recumbent  figures  in  turlmns  would  have 
sufficed  many  former  illustrators.  In  Mr.  Harvey’s  view,  the 
resting-[)lace  is  a  rocky  gorge  opening  on  to  a  distiint  plain,  on 
which  the  shades  of  night  are  fast  gathering  iw  the  sun  sinks 
beneath  the  western  clouds.  This  picture  is  an  example  of  that 
power  of  stimulating  the  fancy  of  the  spectator,  that  the  sketches 
of  a  master  always  possess.  They  suggest  more  than  they  ex¬ 
press.  What  from  the  pencil  of  an  inferior  limner  would  be  a 
mere  indistinct  mass  of  lines  and  dots,  light  and  dark  sj)ots, 
mingled  with  imperfect  forms,  becomes,  as  in  the  case  before  us, 
a  space  which  the  mind  fills  up  in  harmony  with  those  parts  of 
the  subject  more  airefully  made  out.  In  one  it  is  a  battle  with 
charging  cavalry,  and  all  the  rout  and  confusion  of  a  melee,  p. 

vol.  ii.,  ‘Jackson  ’  (the  destruction  of  the  'I'ribe  of  A’a) ;  p. 
507,  vol.  iii.,  ‘  Whimper’  (the  battle  of  the  troops  of  Wak-VVak). 
In  another  the  space  stinds  for  far-reaching  glades  awful  forest 
vistas,  or  the  boundless  expanse  of  some  rocky  plain,  with  turrets 
and  cupolas  ‘dim-discovered’  in  the  extreme  distance.  The  views 
of  Damascus,  p.  291,  vol.  ii.,  ‘Smith;’  Aleppo,  p.  3(>l,  vol.  ii. 

‘  Smith;’  vignette  (morning),  ‘Landells’  (a  most  lovely  pictorial 
thought),  and  many  others  are  examples  of  the  (piality  we  refer 
to.  In  the  purely  dramatic  part  of  his  task  nothing  is  more 
worthy  of  praise  than  that  absence  of  the  exaggerated  and  theatri¬ 
cal  in  attitude  and  exj)ression,  wliich  marks  these  designs,  and 
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contrasts  them  very  favorably  with  the  kindred  efforts  of  Frencli 
illustrators.  That  a  certain  and  very  cheaply  produced  effect 
may  be  ^ot  by  tur^d  expression  and  strained  and  convulsed 
tures  of  the  principal  figures,  our  neighbours  well  understand ; 
but  it  is  of  a  spurious  kind,  and  easily  attainable  by  very  ordinary 
genius — often  clashing  too  with  the  tone  of  feeling  which  runs 
through  the  story  thus  caricatured  (witness  their  pictorial  edition 
of  Don  Quixote),  as  if  the  artist  had  made  the  feats  of  the  pos- 
ture-mjister  his  study  rather  than  nature.  Mr.  Harvey,  on  the 
contrary,  is  always  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  ‘  Tales.’ 
Their  actors  seldom  lose  the  sedate  gravity  of  men  who  enjoy  or 
suffer  as  they  may  whatever  fate  appoints  them.  They  are  dig¬ 
nified  in  repose,  and  passively  resigned  in  the  last  extremity,  ^o 
are  Mr.  Harvey’s  figures,  save  when  the  necessities  of  the  story 
recjuire  that  they  should  be  grotesque.  He  is  not  in  our  opinion 
equally  happy  in  representing  female  loveliness,  if  indeed  we  have  a 
right  to  say  this ;  for  the  fine  touches  that  must  often  carry 
beauty  of  expression  in  such  diminutive  designs,  may  not  have 
borne  to  be  perfectly  transferred  to  the  paper  through  the  medium 
of  a  cutting  in  wood.  Yet  many  of  his  women  have  a  tender  and 
graceful  air — the  defect  being  generally  more  in  the  face  than 
in  the  figure.  Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  particularise  the 
groups  that  are  in  our  opinion  most  successful — we  had  noted 
many.  The  mounted  Arab,  p.  262,  vol.  ii.,  ‘  Landell*  (of  ex- 
cee<ling  spirit).  The  Bedouin,  p.  435,  vol.  ii.,  ‘  Viisey.’  The 
three  Iloyal  Mendicants.  The  group  of  Blacks,  p.  151,  vol.  iii., 
‘Jackson.’  Budoer  on  horseback,  p.  133,  vol.  ii.,  ‘Thompson,* 
are  especially  worthy  of  remark,  among  a  multitude,  all  of  which 
will  susUiin  inspection. 

Mr.  Harvey’s  coadjutors,  the  engravers,  ought  not  to  be  passed 
by  without  a  tribute  to  the  unmatched  success  with  whicli  they 
have  rendered  his  designs.  It  is  hardly  doubtful  whether  this 
beautiful  art  of  engraving  on  wood  be  not  more  competent  to  give 
such  subjects  than  that  on  copper  or  steel.  It  imparts,  we  think, 
greater  softness  and  harmony  :  while  the  brilliant  sharpness  of 
the  lights  and  the  depth  of  the  shadows  afford  greater  facility  for 
the  production  of  those  effects  that  depend  upon  judicious  con¬ 
trast  of  light  and  shade.  In  this  now  much  cultivated  attribute 
of  the  pictorial  art,  Mr.  Harvey  must  be  considered  a  consummate 
master.  W  ere  the  skeletons  of  his  designs  insufficient  in  beauty^ 
he  knows  well  how  to  give  it  to  them  by  his  mode  of  treatment. 
In  the  numerous  head  and  tail  pieces,  marginal  embellishments^ 
and  arabesque  ornament  with  which  the  work  abounds,  Mr. 
Harvey  and  his  engravers  have  attained  the  last  degree  of  excel¬ 
lence. 
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Art.  HI.  1*  l^nitarianisjn  Conjuted :  a  Scries  oj  JLi'cturcs  delivered  I  ft 
Christ  Church,  Liverpool,  in  UUIi).  By  Thirteen  Clerjryinen  of  the 
Church  of  Enghiiul.  Liverpnil  :  Henry  Perry,  (i,  Chiirch  Street; 
anti  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  London. 

2.  Vtiitarianisin  Defended:  a  Scries  of  Lectures  bij  Three  Protestant 
Disseuiiufj  Ministers  of  Liverpool :  in  llephj  to  a  Course  of  Lee. 
iurcs,  mtitled  ‘  V niiarianism  Confuted,  lly  Thirteen  Clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  Lngland*  Liverjan)! :  \\  ilmer  and  Smith,  32, 
('hiirch  Street.  London:  John  (Jreen,  121,  Newgate  Street. 

TTNITARIANISM  ^  and  popery  are  antipodes  to  each  other  in 
^  the  Christian  system.  Whether  considered  in  their  con¬ 
tents  or  in  the  essential  principles  of  which  they  are  the  rej>resen- 
tiitives  and  developments,  they  are  utter  oj)posites.  They  are 
both  erroneous,  but  in  contrary  directions.  T  lieir  conceptions  of 
God,  of  man,  of  revelation,  have  little  sympathy.  And  yet  they 
are  both  forms  of  Christianity,  but  forms  displaying  the  utmost 
dissimilarity  compatible  with  any  pretensions  to  the  name.  Po- 

Sadds  to  the  gospel  many  sentiments  of  which  it  knows 
ing,  as  taught  in  the  Bible ;  imitarianism  deducts  from  it 
many  of  great  worth  and  virtue.  Popery  attaches  an  essential 
importance  to  doctrines  of  comparative  inferiority,  if  not  positive 
erroneoiisness :  imitarianism  maintains  that  Christianity  is  not  a 
doctrinal  revelation  at  all.  Popery  gives  supererogatory  merit 
to  men  ;  imitarianism  takes  it  from  Christ.  Popery  associates 
divine  influence  with  sacramental  eflicacy;  imiUirianism  deprives 
it  of  its  speciality.  Popery  unites  the  eternal  punishment  ol  some 
with  the  temporary  chastisement  of  others ;  imitarianism  substi¬ 
tutes  temjiorary  chastisement  for  eternal  punishment.  Popery 
makes  a  human  being  the  judge  of  the  sin  of  heresy;  uniUirianisin 
denies  that  it  is  a  sin.  Popery  weakens  the  truth  by  the  immense 
accumulation  of  its  extraneous  ideas  ;  unitarianism  weakens  it  by 
the  excision  of  its  own  vital  portions.  Popery  presents  too  many 
objects  to  human  faith  ;  unitarianism  too  few.  Popery  tends  to 
bondage  ;  unitarianism  to  licentious  freedom.  Popery  generates 
superstition  ;  imitarianism  scepticism. 

Uiis  contrast,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  past,  presents  more 
ground  for  alarm  in  reference  to  popery,  than  unitarianism.  The 
first  has  spread,  even,  at  times,  to  the  almost  utter  extinction  of 


*  In  tlie  following  paper  we  use  the  language  of  certainty  instead  of 
doubt,  and  speak  of  orthodoxy  when  we  mean  our  own  opinions.  We  men¬ 
tion  this,  lest  any  should  infer,  from  our  phniseologv,  that  we  intended  to 
stiite  more  than  the  fact  of  our  own  perceptions,  or  thought  that  those  per¬ 
ceptions  could  not  be  wrong. 
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the  true  faith ;  and,  at  present,  appears  as  if  awaking  to  a  new 
and  vit^oroiis  contest.  Nor  are  we  surprised  at  it.  Tlie  mass  of 
existing  protesUiutism  is  not  pure  and  simple  enough  to  overthrow 
it.  The  j^round  of  quarrel  is  too  superficial  and  accidental.  The 
real  and  essential  elements  of  the  question  must  he  more  fully 
revealed,  and  impart  their  own  siinctity  and  vitality  to  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  faith.  The  controversy  is  too  much  a  collision  of 
churches  instead  of  principles;  the  arguments  are  too  often  the 
failings  of  men,  instead  of  the  rightness  of  the  faith.  It  may  he, 
that  tlie  spread  of  popery  is  necessary  to  its  destruction.  It  may 
lead  to  another  reformation  asserting  a  more  comprehensive  quar¬ 
rel  and  presenting  a  holder  front.  The  skill  and  strength  of  the 
hero  may  he  matured  for  glorious  and  eflfectual  enterprise  hy  the 
sharp  and  partially  successful  efforts  of  the  foe.  We  fear  there¬ 
fore  for  immediate  results,  while  we  rejoice  in  prospective 
triumph.  But  of  unitarianism  our  dread  is  weaker.  It  has  not 
the  same  elements  of  popular  acceptance.  Its  appeal  to  faith  is 
too  feehle :  its  contact  with  humanity  in  its  sins  and  sufferings  is 
too  indirect  and  at  too  few  points;  it  is  too  alien  from  the  general 
sco})c  and  spirit  of  the  scrij)tures,  whatever  the  apparent  sanction 
of  its  sentiments  hy  particular  passages;  its  views  of  men  and 
truth  are  too  impotent  in  relation  to  the  excitement  of  a  mis¬ 
sionary  and  propagating  zeal ;  and  it  is  too  destitute  of  a  prin- 
ciple  of  cohesion,  to  create  or  justify  much  alarm  on  its  account. 
Still  it  is  not  an  enemy  to  he  despised.  If  it  have  hut  little 
power  to  estahlish  its  own  faith,  it  may  have  more  to  sap  other 
faiths.  It  hears  an  aspect  of  independence,  which  however  un¬ 
real,  or  wrong  so  far  as  real,  is  very  fascinating  to  many  minds. 
It  comhines  the  profession  of  Christianity  with  exemption  from 
much  in  it  that  is  painful  and  humhling.  The  tone  and  talents 
of  its  advocates  hy  no  means  betoken  a  less  earnest  demand  in 
its  o|>ponents  for  the  s))iritual  and  mental  qualifications  for  con¬ 
troversy.  Many  of  the  accidental  supports  of  orthodoxy  are 
giving  way,  and  this  will  recpiire  a  juster  and  fuller  development 
of  its  real  merits.  Besides  which,  it  is  to  he  said,  that  dcce})tiou 
is  easy  as  to  the  real  state  and  extent  of  unitarianism.  It  is  des¬ 
titute  of  many  princi[)les  which  tend  to  denominational  emhodi- 
nient  and  display,  and  therefore  cannot  he  accurately  judged  ot 
hy  the  usual  tests  of  secUirian  progression.  The  application  of 
common  statistical  rules  to  its  spread,  would  not  he  attended 
with  the  certainty  which  attaches  to  conclusions  obtained  hy  that 
means  respecting  other  modes  of  belief. 

Tor  these  reasons  we  are  neither  surprised  nor  sorry,  that  it 
should  he  felt  necessary  frequently  to  discuss  the  points  in  dis¬ 
pute,  and  if  the  discussion  he  conducted  with  fairness  and  talent, 
truth  can  suffer  nothing  hut  must  gain  much. 

T'he  Liverpool  Unitarian  controversy  of  last  year,  we  hold  to 
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he  one  of  the  most  important  that  has  taken  place  for  many  days. 
Tlie  manner  and  circumstances  in  which  it  orij^injitcd,  tlic  cele¬ 
brity  of  many  of  the  combatants,  the  interest  which  it  excited 
during  its  progress,  and  the  bulk  and  character  of  the  volumes  to 
which  it  has  ^iven  existence,  combine  to  make  it  so.  W’e  con¬ 
fess  that  we  had  no  very  pleasant  anticipations  from  its  com¬ 
mencement.  The  «^eueral  position  and  habits  of  the  clcrj^v  of 
the  established  church,  the  character  and  |>retensions  of  many  in 
the  present  day  particularly,  together  with  the  known  ability  of 
the  Liverpool  Unitarian  ministers,  would  have  excited  a  fear  as 
to  the  probable  results,  apart  from  other  considerations.  Ibit 
other  considerations  existed.  The  contest  originated  in  the 
projection  of  a  course  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  in  Christchurch 
by  thirteen  clerirymen,  to  which  Unitarians  were  invited  by  a 
circular  from  the  Rev.  F.  Quid,  written  in  no  very  conciliatimr 
spirit,  ddie  Unitarian  ministers  at  once  arranged  a  counter-course 
of  lectures,  to  which  they  invited  trinitarians,  and  at  len«>;th 
another  ])lan  of  contemporaneous  discussion  was  agreed  up(»n  by 
the  Unitarian  ministers  and  three  of  the  clergymen,  from  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  which  the  latter  receded,  assi^niiiji^  for  their  justifica¬ 
tion  reasons  res|)ectinj>;  which  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
how  they  could  aj)pear  satisfactory  to  those  who  alleged  them. 
In  the  correspondence  which  thus  terminated,  there  are,  especially 
on  the  Unitarian  side,  many  passajj^es  of  admirable  vi^or  and 
point.  Had  it  been  comj)leted  according  to  the  original  intention, 
nothing  is  hazarded  in  saying  that  it  would  have  formed  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  contributions  to  jiolemical  theology 
of  modern  times.  There  is  great  cause  of  regret  in  its  cessation, 
but  more  in  the  manner  of  it.  It  did  good  no  doubt  in  modera¬ 
ting  and  subduing,  in  some  measure,  the  trinitarian  advocates,  by 
a  revelation  of  the  temper  and  talents  of  the  men  whom  they  had 
aroused  to  the  contest.  The  correspondence  is  prefixed  to 
‘  Unitarianism  Defended.' 

Of  the  ‘  Lectures  ’  the  following  are  the  subjects.  I'he  thir¬ 
teenth  of  the  Unitarian  series  should  have  been  delivered  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  tenth  of  the  trinitarian,  according  to  the  original 
syllabus,  but  personal  circumstances  necessiUited  the  transposition. 


TRINITARIAN. 

1.  'I'he  Practical  Importance 
of  the  Foiitroversy  with  Unita¬ 
rians.  Rev.  F.  Ould,  A.R. 

2.  The  Integrity  of  the  Canon 
of  Ibdv  Scrij)ture  maintained 
against  Unitarian  Ohjections. 
Rev.  T.  Tattershall,  D.I). 

3.  The  Unitarian  Interj)reta- 


UNITARIAN. 

1.  The  Practical  Importance  of 
the  Unitarian  Controversy.  Rev. 
J.  11.  Thom. 

2.  The  Bible  :  wliat  it  is  and 
what  it  is  not.  Rev.  J.  IMar- 
tineau. 

3.  Christianity  not  the  property 
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tion  of  the  New  Testament  based 
upon  Defective  Scholarsliip,  or  on 
dishonest  or  uiicandid  Criticism. 
Kev.  T.  Hyrth,  M.A.,  F  A.S. 

4.  Tlie  Proper  Humanity  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Rev.  J, 
Jones,  M.A. 

5.  The  Proper  Deity  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Clirist,  proved  from 
the  Prophetic  Scriptures,  Rev.  J. 

II.  Stewart,  M.A. 

6.  The  Proper  Deity  of  our 
Lord  the  only  ground  of  Consist¬ 
ency  in  the  Work  of  Redemption. 
Rev.  H.  iSPNeile,  M.A. 

7.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
proved  as  a  consequence  from  the 
Deity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Rev.  D.  James. 

8.  The  Atonement  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  the  Necessities  of  Ciuilty 
Man  ;  and  shown  to  stand  or  fall 
with  the  Deity  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Rev.  R.  P.  Buddicom, 
M.  A.,  F.  A.S. 

P.  The  Deity,  Personality,  and 
Operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Rev.  J.  E.  Bates,  M.  A. 

10.  The  Sacraments  practically 
rejected  by  Unitarians.  Rev.  II. 
W.  M'Grath,  A.B. 

1 1 .  The  Nicene  and  Athana- 
sian  Creeds  Explained  and  De¬ 
fended.  Rev.  R.  Davis,  M.A. 

Pi.  I'he  l^ersonality  and  Agen¬ 
cy  of  Satan.  Rev.  *11.  Stowell, 
M.A. 

13.  The  Eternity  of  future 
Rewards  and  Punishments.  Rev. 
W.  Dalton,  M.A. 


of  Critics  and  Scholars,  but  the 
gift  of  God  to  all  men.  Rev.  J. 
H.  Thom. 

4.  There  is  one  God,  and  one 
Mediator  between  God  and  Man, 
— the  man  Christ  Jesus.  Rev. 
H.  Giles, 

,5.  The  Proposition  that  ‘  Christ 
is  God,*  proved  to  be  false,  from 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scrip¬ 
tures.  Rev.  J.  Martineau. 

().  The  Scheme  of  vicarious 
Redemption  iiiconsisttnt  with  it¬ 
self  and  with  the  Christian  idea 
of  salvation.  Rev.  J.  IMartineau. 

7.  The  unscriptiiral  Origin  and 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Doc¬ 
trine  (d  the  Trinity.  Rev.  J.  H. 
Thom. 

H.  Man,  the  Image  of  God. 
Rev.  H.  Giles. 


0.  The  Comforter,  even  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  who  dwelleth  in 
us,  and  teacheth  all  things.  Rev. 
J.  H.  Thom. 

10.  Creeds  the  Foes  of  Hea¬ 
venly  Faith  ;  the  allies  of  M  orldly 
Policy.  Rev.  H.  Giles. 

1 1 .  The  Christian  View  of 
Moral  Evil.  Rev.  J.  Martineau. 

12.  The  Christian  View  of 
Retribution  hereafter.  Rev.  H. 
Giles. 

13.  Christianity  without  Priest 
and  without  Ritual.  Rev.  J. 
Martineau. 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  list  of  subjects,  that  the  controversy 
is  local  in  nothing  but  its  scene.  The  Lectures  possess  a  ge- 
nend  interest.  T  hey  are  discussions,  more  or  less,  of  the  great 
points  in  dispute,  and  not  assaults  on  the  peculiarities  of  indivi¬ 
dual  op|)onents.  The  personal  conflict  is  confined  nearly  alto¬ 
gether  to  the  prefaces  and  notes,  which  contain,  besides,  much 
matter,  rendering  them  noUthe  least  valuable  portions  of  the  vo- 
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lumes.  There  are  few  topics  in  debate  between  the  general 
parties  wliich  are  not  noticed,  and  if  there  be  little  novelty  of 
sentiment,  there  is  fretpient  freshness  of  illustration. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  enter,  at  length,  into 
the  merits  and  contents  of  these  lectures.  Nothinir  short  of  a 
perusal  can  convey  a  just  and  complete  view  of  their  excellencies 
and  defects,  and  that  perusid  we  would  earnestly  recommend  to 
our  readers.  To  a  few  remarks,  both  of  a  particular  and  general 
nature,  we  must  confine  ourselves. 

The  plan  of  the  trinitarian  lecturers  appears  to  us  sinjrularly 
injudicious.  It  prevented  a  full  development  of  many  important 
points  of  orthodox  belief  and  argument,  and  obliged  such  a  mode 
of  treating  others  as  was  by  no  means  favorable  to  their  due 
manifestiition.  A  more  skilful  arrangement  of  subjects  would 
have  presented  a  better  opportunity  and  afibrded  a  superior  fa¬ 
cility  of  exhibitinjr  and  defendintr  the  truths  contended  for.  'I'he 
proposition  committed  to  the  custociy  of  Mr.  Ilyrth  is  most  infe- 
licitously  worded.  There  were  only  two  ways  of  sustaining  the 
charge  it  involved  of  ignorance  or  immorality.  The  one  was  by 
showing  that  the  New  restament  so  clearly  taught  trinitarian 
doctrines  that  every  learned  and  honest  man  must  of  necessity 
discover  them  in  it ;  the  other  was  by  exposin«r  the  unlearned 
and  dishonest  character  of  all  Unitarian  interpretations  afiectin^ 
them.  The  adoption  of  the  first  method  would  have  necessitated 
a  constant  interference  with  the  other  lectures ;  the  adoption  of 
the  second  would  have  imposed  an  interminable  task  ;  neither 
could  have  been  employed  eft'ectually  within  the  prescribed  li¬ 
mits.  Mr.  II.  adopted  neither,  but  persisted,  notwithstanding 
protest,  in  usinjj;  the  improved  version  as  an  authorised  exposition 
of  the  critical  views  and  arguments  of  the  Unitarian  body.  He 
seems  to  have  become  convinced  of  the  awkwardness  of  his  posi¬ 
tion,  for  instead  of  publishing  the  second  part  of  his  lecture,  he 
has  announced  his  intention  of  expanding  it  into  a  volume.  W’e 
wait  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  with  interest,  for  he  is  both  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman. 

In  the  productions  of  so  many  individuals,  there  will,  of  course, 
appear  a  ji^reat  variety  in  style,  and  sj>irit,  and  ability.  Some  of 
the  lectures  are  creditable  as  displays  both  ot  intellect  and  tem¬ 
per.  W’e  mijrht  instance  Dr.  Tattershall’s  as  a  specimen.  It  is 
one  of  the  very  best  in  the  volume.  He  has  |>iven  a  clear  aud 
candid  exposition  of  important  principles.  He  is  a  j^ood  sample 
of  w’hat  a  polemic  should  be,  sound,  judicious,  calm,  and  digni¬ 
fied.  Some  of  his  companions  are  little,  if  at  all  inferior  to  him. 
But  we  can*^<^f  conceal  our  unaffected  concern  that  several  of 
them  are  ma^*^^<l  superciliousness  and  dogmatism,— a  weak¬ 
ness  and  pue^*^*fy  tff  coirception  and  composition,  and  an  unwil¬ 
lingness  or  inability  to  understand  tiie  real  points  in  tlispnte, 
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which,  we  fear,  must  prove  injurious  to  a  cause  requirini^,  and 
worthy  of,  wiser  and  nobler  advocacy.  It  is  unfortunate  too,  that 
some  of  the  trinitarian  champions  are  professors  of  a  form  of  Cal¬ 
vinism,  and  employ  a  style  of  illustration,  which  must  always 
render  the  defence  of  the  truth  peculiarly  and  unnecessarily  dif¬ 
ficult. 

One  of  the  grossest  instances  of  plagiarism  we  have  ever  met 
wdth,  occurs  in  Mr.  Ould’s  lecture,  one  half  of  which,  though  it 
contains  fifty-five  pages,  is  made  up  of  quotations,  without  ac¬ 
knowledgment  or  inverted  commtis,  from  Andrew  Fuller’s  ‘  Cal- 
‘vinistic  and  Socinian  Systems,*  &c.  His  own  part,  though  sel¬ 
dom  marked  by  argumentative  force,  is  often  disfigured  by  bit¬ 
terness. 

Mr.  Stewart  excites  our  pity,  tluat  he  should  have  been  placed 
(we  cannot  believe  that  lie  placed  himself),  in  a  position  he  is  little 
competent  to  fill.  All  who  know  him,  know"  the  piety  and 
amiability  of  his  heart.  He  is  incapable  of  harshness  or  guile. 
Ilut  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove  is  not  always  associateil  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent.  What  could  be  expected  from  the 
following  passage  in  his  introduction  ? 

‘  It  is,  my  beloved  friends,  as  one  of  his  (Christ’s)  servants,  and  in 
his  name,  and,  as  I  trust,  by  liis  authority,  that  I  desire  to  address 
you.  For  how’ever  prejudiced  persons  may  be  disposed  to  charge  us 
with  assuming  an  office  to  which  we  have  n(»  special  right,  my  con¬ 
science  bears  me  witness  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  I  spoke  the  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  when  I  gave  the  annexed  answers  to  the 
following  (juestions  put  to  me,  by  the  bishop,  at  my  ordination. 
Question.  ‘  Do  you  trust  that  you  are  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  take  upon  you  this  otfice  and  ministration,  to  serve  (iod,  for 
the  promotion  of  his  glory  and  the  edifying  of  his  people?  Answer. 
I  trust  so.  Question .  Do  you  think  that  you  are  truly  called,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  will  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  due  order  of  this 
realm,  to  the  ministry  of  the  church  ?  Anstver.  I  think  so.’  This  is 
my  trust,  as  to  myself ;  and,  acc(»rdiug  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief,  I  have  a  similar  confidence  as  to  my  beloved  brethren  in 
the  ministry,  who  have  united  in  ])reaching  this  course  of  lectures.  I 
believe,  unworthy  as  we  are  of  such  grace,  that  we  are  all  the  servants 
of  our  beloved  I.ord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  (rod.  It  is 
f(»r  this  reason  that  I  am  grieved  at  the  advantage  which  has  been  ta¬ 
ken  i»f  the  very  kind  invitation  of  my  much  beloved  and  highly  re- 
s|)ected  friend  and  fellow’-servant  in  the  gospel,  the  minister  of  this 
church.  He,  w’ith  the  benevolent  design  of  affording  to  those  persons 
who,  we  all  conscientiously  Indieve,  have  embraced  the  most  dangerous 
errors,  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  truth,  and  thus  saving  their 
stmls  fnun  death,  invited  those  who  hold  w'hat  are  commonly  termed 
Unitarian  sentiments,  to  attend  the  delivery  of  these  lectures.  This 
Christian  regard  for  their  best,  their  everlasting  interests,  has  been 
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made  use  of  to  attoin])t  to  change  this  gospel  iTdiiuiiice  int<»  a  mere 
discussion  of  two  opposite  parties,  and  tlais  to  give  to  this  all-iinp<»r- 
tant  declaration  of  •  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,*  the  air  of  a  trial  of 
skill  and  human  talent  and  superior  learning,  rather  than  that  which 
these  services,  in  this  hallowed  place,  were  intended  to  he,— namely, 
to  use,  in  the  mild  and  gentle  spirit  of  ('hristian  atfecti»m,  one  of 'the 
divinely-appointed  means  of  grace,  to  impart  to  those  who,  we  !)elieve, 
have  set  u])  a  g(»d  of  their  own,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  (lod,  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  lie  has  sent.* 

We  doubt  not  the  sincerity  and  humility  of  this  passage.  It 
is  the  utterance  of  a  real  faith  and  charity.  Ibit  what  a  miscon¬ 
ception  of  the  character  and  grounds  of  the  system  assailed,  and 
of  the  only  eflicient  means  of  assailing  it,  does  it  betoken  ?  We 
have  (pioted  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  several  of 
the  clerical  lecturers  address  themselves  to  their  tasks.  Tliey  do 
not  j)Ut  themselves  on  an  argumentative  level  with  their  oppo¬ 
nents.  They  do  not  refrain  from  vehement  assertions  that  they 
are  right,  as  if  the  existence  and  not  the  truth  of  their  professed 
convictions  were  in  (piestion.  They  declare  their  orthodoxy 
when  they  should  prove  it — forgetting  that  the  dispute  relates  not 
to  the  sincerity  but  the  propriety  of  their  opinions.  They  too 
often  behave,  not  as  if  conducting  a  contest,  but  announcing  a 
triumph,  'i'hcy  might  be  addressing  sinners  whose  consciences 
were  with  them,  instead  of  disbelievers  w’liose  consciences  w'cre 
with  themselves.  Their  anger  that  their  arguments  are  rejected 
is  sometimes  greater  than  the  force  with  which  they  are  presented. 
'J'he  severity  of  the  manner  excels  that  of  the  matter,  j,  Tliere  are 
‘  the  nodosities  of  the  oak  without  its  strength,  the  contortions  of 
‘the  sibyl  without  the  inspiration.* 

It  was  undesirable  for  the  interests  of  truth  that  it  had  to  be 
maintained  against  the  attacks  of  Messrs.  Martineau,  Tliom,  and 
(jiles.  Very  different  from  each  other,  they  possess  (pialiOcations 
for  controversy  of  no  mean  order.  Mr.  Martineau  stands  first — 
a  man  whose  abilities  and  elocpience  compelled  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  opponents.  It  is  im|)ossible  to  read  liis  produc¬ 
tions  without  being  struck  with  the  power  and  refinement  of  his 
understanding,  the  beauty  aud  brilliancy  of  his  imagination,  and 
the  chasteness  and  force  of  his  style,  llis  lectures  are  not  mere 
discussions.  They  abound  with  passages  of  great  splendor  aud 
loveliness,  which  ought  to  live  as  long  as  the  language  they  adorn. 
We  give  a  specimen,  not  as  the  best,  but  the  best  for  the  purpose 
of  quoUition. 

‘  llefore  proceeding  to  justify  this  assertion,  let  me  guard  myself 
from  the  imputation  of  rejecting  this  doctrine  hvcausc  it  is  ntysf(riotis, 
or  of  supporting  a  svstem  w’hich  insists  on  hanishing  all  m}stcTit*s 
from  relioioii.  On  any  such  system  I  should  look  with  un(|ualitie«l 
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aversion,  as  excluding  from  faith  one  of  its  primary  elements ;  as  ob¬ 
literating  the  distinction  between  h»gic  and  devotion,  and  tending  only 
to  produce  an  irreverent  and  narrow-minded  dogmatism.  *  Heligioli 
without  mystery,*  is  a  combination  of  terms,  than  which  the  Athana- 
sian  creed  contains  nothing  more  contradictory  ;  and  the  sentiment  of 
which  it  is  the  motto,  I  take  to  be  a  fatal  caricature  of  rationalism, 
tending  to  bring  all  ])iety  into  contempt.  Until  we  touch  upon  the 
mysterious,  we  are  not  in  contact  with  religion  ;  nor  are  any  objects 
reverently  regarded  by  us,  but  such  as,  from  their  nature  or  their 
va.stness,  are  felt  to  transcend  our  comprehension.  God,  of  whose  in¬ 
scrutable  immensity  creation  is  but  the  superficial  film  ;  Christ,  the 
love  of  whom  surpasseth  knowledge  ;  futurity  veiled  in  awful  shadows, 
yet  illumined  by  a  point  or  two  of  light ;  these,  which  are  slightly 
known,  and  greatly  unknown,  wdth  something  definite,  representing  a 
vast  indefinite,  are  the  peculiar  objects  of  trust  and  veneration.  And 
the  station  which  the  soul  occupies,  when  its  devout  aft'ections  are 
aw’akened,  is  aUvays  this:  on  the  twilight,  between  immeasurable 
darkness  and  refreshing  light ;  on  the  confines,  between  the  seen  and 
the  unseen  ;  where  a  little  is  discerned,  and  an  infinitude  concealed  ; 
where  a  few'  distinct  conceptions  stand,  in  confessed  inadequacy,  as 
synd)ols  of  ineffable  realities :  and  w'e  say,  ‘  Lo,  these  are  a  part  of 
his  ways  ;  but  the  thunder  of  his  pow'er,  w'ho  can  understand  }  *  And 
if  this  be  true,  the  sense  of  w  hat  w  e  do  not  know  is  as  essential  to  our 
religion  as  the  impression  of  what  we  do  know'  ;  the  thought  of  the 
boundless,  the  incomprehensible,  must  blend  in  our  mind  w  ith  the 
perception  of  the  clear  and  true  ;  the  little  know  ledge  we  have  must 
be  clung  to,  as  the  margin  of  an  invisible  immensity ;  and  all  our  po¬ 
sitive  ideas  be  regarded  as  the  nu  re  float  to  show'  the  surface  of  the 
infinite  deep.  Hut  mystery,  thus  represented,  offers  anything  but  t>b- 
jects  of  belief :  it  presents  nothing  to  be  appreciated  by  the  under¬ 
standing,  but  a  realm  of  possibilities  to  be  explored  by  a  reverential 
imagination  ;  and  a  darkness  that  may  be  felt  to  the  centre  of  the 
heart.  Being,  by  its  very  nature,  the  blank  and  privative  space,  of¬ 
fered  to  our  contemplation,  nc»thing  affirmative  can  be  derived  thence  ; 
and  to  shape  into  definite  words  the  things  indefinite  that  dw  ell  there, 
is  to  forget  its  character.  We  can  no  m(»re  delineate  anvthing  within 
it^  than  an  artist,  stationed  at  midnight  on  an  Alpine  precipice,  can 
paint  the  rayless  scene  beneath  him.* 

Mr.  Martineau  is  evidently  possessed  of  a  noble  and  generous 
soul.  His  candor,  wlien  compared  with  that  of  polemics  in  ge¬ 
neral,  is  remarkable.  He  is  ever  anxious  to  detect  the  exact 
meaning  of  his  adversaries,  and  ready  to  apologise  for  any  mis¬ 
apprehension  of  it  into  which  he  may  have  fallen.  The  chief 
faidt  we  have  to  find  w  ith  him  is,  that  his  intense  hatred  of  trini- 
tarianism  breaks  out  occasionally  in  a  bitterness  of  siircasm,  and 
a  severity  and  loftiness  of  rebuke,  scarcely  consistent  w  ith  con¬ 
tention  for  merely  ‘a  probable  opinion.’  We  confess  that  we 
have  almost  trembled  with  horror  at  some  manifestations  of  his 
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fierce  and  fixed  enmity  to  that  which  is,  to  us,  the  very  hope  and 
comfort  ot  the  soul.  We  do  not  underrate  his  skill  and  strength, 
but  at  such  times  we  have  felt  that  the  eye  of  an  enemy  may  ex¬ 
cite  a  terror  which  his  blows  do  not. 

Mr.  Thom  is  not  etpial  to  Mr.  Martineau.  He  is  not  so 
ethereal,  or  quick,  or  comprehensive,  nor  is  his  style  so  manly 
and  delicate.  His  ideas  seem  not  to  Ik?  conceived  at  once  in  all 
their  perfection,  but  to  be  expanded  by  elaboration.  They  are 
enlarged  by  u^radual  accumulation,  not  by  their  inherent  vitality 
and  force.  They  are  more  a  work  than  a  creation.  We  miss  in 
him  those  rich  and  pathetic  exIdl)itions  of  humanity,  which  so 
affect  us  in  his  coadjutor.  Hnt  he  is  not  a  contemptible  anbi^o- 
iiist.  He  is  occasionally  subtle  and  vigorous.  If  less  spiritual 
than  his  fellow,  he  is  more  palpable,  and  consequently  more 
adapted  to  the  general  aipabilitics  and  claims  of  men.  He  has 
considerable  imagination,  and  sometimes  displays  great  beauty 
and  tenderness. 

Mr.  Giles  is  letist  to  our  liking  every  way.  lie  has  cleverness 
which  perhaps  is  not  appreciated  from  the  sn|)erior  glory  4)f  his 
brethren.  There  are,  in  his  lectures,  many  well  presente<l  trains 
of  thought.  But  he  too  often  w  rites  like  an  angry  man,  and  one 
who  either  is  not  sufficiently  informed  upon  the  subjects  of  con¬ 
troversy,  or  lacks  the  talent  for  argumentation. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  little  stitisfied  with  the  spirit  of  the  con¬ 
test.  There  are  honourable  and  delightful  exceptions,  but  amid 
mutual  charges  of  uncharitableness,  there  is  many  a  l>r€»ach  of  it 
on  either  side ;  and  notwithstiinding  mutual  confessions  of  falli¬ 
bility,  there  is  many  a  passage  which  could  only  be  jKMined  in 
utter  forgetfulness  of  them. 

The  controversy  is  interesting  on  many  accounts.  The  Uni¬ 
tarian  ministers  ex})licitly  disclaim  the  ‘  Improved  VT'rsion.*  I  hey 
not  only  refuse  to  be  tried  by  it,  but  intimate  their  opinion  of  it 
to  be  far  from  the  liighest,  and  express  a  decided  preference  for 
the  authorised  version.  Besides  which,  there  are  many  modifi¬ 
cations  of  opinion  as  to  the  integrity  or  meaning  of  particular 
passages,  and  the  propriety  and  w’orth  ot  j)articular  criticisms, 
which  must  prove  refreshing  to  every  student  ot  the  Bible,  and 
the  human  mind.  But  by  far  the  most  important  thing  con¬ 
nected  with  the  lectures  is  this,  that  tJiey  discover  the  piesent 
state  of  Unitarian  sentiment  so  far  as  it  can  Ik?  snpjwsed  to  be  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  faith  of  such  men,  ami  in  such  positions,  as  their 
authors.  Of  course,  w'e  regard  them  not,  nor  do  they  pretend  to 
be,  authoritative  expositors  ot  any  opinions  but  their  ow’n.  It 
would  be  unw’ise  and  unfair  to  make  a  denomination  of  so  great 
diversity  of  sentiment  as  the  Unitarian,  responsible  for  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  a  few’,  however  able,  individuals.  But  w’c  have  reason 
to  believe  that  if  the  Liverpool  ministers  are  somewhat  in  ad- 
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vance  of  their  brethren,  that  they  have  many  fellows  in  their 
faith;  tliat  more  are  rapidly  approximating  to  them  ;  and  that  this 
is  the  natural  course  of  things. 

Tliey  distinctly  maintain  that  Christianity  is  no  doctrinal  reve¬ 
lation  at  all.  This  is  their  belief,  although  no  small  inysticisiii 
of  conception  and  S[)eech  appears  to  us,  in  their  expressions 
and  illustnitions  of  it.  ‘  We  believe,*  say  they,  ‘  in  a  spiri- 
‘  tual  and  moral  revelation,  most  awakening,  most  sancti- 
‘  fying,  most  holy ;  which  tvords,  being  the  signs  of  hard  and 
‘  definite  ideas  could  never  express,  and  which  is  therefore  por- 
‘  trayed  in  a  mind  awhile  on  earth,  and  publicly  transferred  to 
‘  heaven.*  They  protest  against  the  supposition  that  Christ  or 
his  apostles  designed,  as  part  of  their  mission,  to  teach  anything 
like  propositions.  They  represent  Christ  as  a  personification  of 
divine  providence,  as  revealing,  in  his  character,  the  moral  ex¬ 
cellence  of  God,  and  in  his  history,  his  moral  government.  The 
gospel  is  addressed  not  to  the  intellect  but  the  conscience.  Most 
extravagant  things  do  they  assert  on  this  their  favorite  principle, 
and  yet  in  its  adornment  and  commendation  they  are  passing 
beautiful.  Their  indignation  that  any  dogmas  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  or  found  in  the  Bible  as  a  revelation,  is  rich  and  rare. 
For  the  Siike  of  the  trust  in  God  and  duty  which  they  profess  to 
derive  from  the  spirit  and  life  of  Christ,  they  are  willing  to 
forego  all  the  mere  opinions  of  the  sacred  penmen,  describing 
many  as  erroneous  and  more  as  obsolete,  some  as  assumed  by 
themselves  for  the  purposes  of  argument,  and  all  as  unnecessary 
now  for  the  pur|H)ses  of  godliness.  Of  course,  their  preference 
is  for  the  historic  records  of  the  New  Testament,  the  epistles 
posst'ssing  a  very  partial  iind  inferior  worth,  their  dogmatic  ])or- 
tions  having  little  certainty  of  truth  or  application  to  modem 
times.  We  should  have  liked  them  to  be  more  particular  and 
explicit  on  this  important  and  prominent  point  of  their  system  ; 
but  they  seem  to  have  a  noble  abhorrence  of  definitions,  to  rejoice 
in  a  sublime  and  generous  vagueness,  to  shun  a  near  inspection 
of  ideas,  as  if  their  greatness  might  vanish  on  familiarity. 
have  a  suspicion,  wliich  all  that  we  have  read  upon  this  subject, 
and  it  is  not  a  little,  has  not  abated  but  confirmed,  that,  if  they 
had  put  their  conception  of  the  design  and  nature  of  Christianity 
into  words  whose  precise  meaning  and  force  could  be  more  accu¬ 
rately  estimated  than  that  of  their  actual  langiuige,  it  would  be 
difiicult  to  separate  it  altogether  from  the  common  one ;  it  would 
be  found  to  involve  the  very  thing  of  which  it  sought  to  get  rid  ; 
to  1h'  inconsistent  with  unitarianism  as  ])rofessed  by  themselves ; 
and  to  be  very  dissimilar  to  the  conception  which  the  scriptures 
naturally  convey. 

W’e  little  doubt  that  it  has  arisen  in  part  from  the  impre>sion 
of  the  fact,  which  is  used  as  one  of  its  chief  proofs, — the  fact  of 
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the  ^reat  diversity  of  religious  opinions  amon^  believers  in  the 
Christian  revelation.  Contrastinji^  their  own  notion  of  revelation 
with  that  of  their  opponents,  Messrs,  Martineau,  Tlioni,  and 
C*iles,  remark  ‘  All  men  may  see  that  such  a  revelation  corre- 
*  sponds  well  with  the  medium  which  conveys  it ;  but  a  set  of  scho- 
^  lastic  j)ro[)ositions,  like  articles  and  creeds,  ini^ht  as  w’ell  have 
<  been  w'ritten  on  tlie  sky ;  and  many  a  bitter  doubt  and  bitterer 
‘  controversy  mi^ht  Imve  been  spared.’  We  admit  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  often  been  most  injuriously  stiffened  and  straitened  by 
human  systems  ot  belief;  that  technical  theology  has  been  pre¬ 
ferred  to  moral  goodness;  that  men  have  gone  miserably  too  far 
in  re(]^uiring  doctrinal  uniformity ;  that  multitudes  are  glorious 
saints  in  heaven,  wdio  w’ere  punished  iis  heretics  on  earth;  that  the 
spirit  ot  religion  has  been,  and  is,  sacrificed  to  its  verbal  forms ; 
and  that  for  these  things,  and  many  more  such  things,  no  human 
heart  can  feel  too  true  and  deep  a  grief,  no  human  eye  can  shed 
tears  of  too  bitter  lamentation.  Ibit  how  these  evils  can  be 
rightly  urged  against  the  belief  that  Christianity  is,  in  pirt,  a 
revelation  of  doctrinal  truth,  we  cannot  see.  Does  all  difterence 
and  contention  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  sentiment  admitted  on 
both  sides,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  its  existence  ?  Messrs. 
Martineau,  Thom,  and  Giles  would  destroy  all  variance  in  doc¬ 
trinal  opinion,  by  making  the  faith  universiil,  that  Christianity  is 
not  a  literal  but  spiritual  revelation.  That  is,  believe  with  them, 
and  there  will  be  no  disagreement.  All  sects  maintain  this  doc¬ 
trine,  each  one  having  an  iindoubting  persuasion  that  if  all  other 
sects  would  adopt  their  own  peculiar  o[)inions,  there  would  be 
perfect  unanimity.  The  medical  method  of  curing  evils  by  their 
own  causes  has  found  advocates  in  the  church,  and  new  denomi¬ 
nations  luive  iH'cn  formed,  just  because  so  many  existed  before, 
and  with  the  avowed  design  of  destroying  all. 

If  it  be  an  argument  against  the  doctrinal  character  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  that  so  much  difference  exists  as  to  the  doctrines  it  is 
meant  to  teach,  it  seems  to  be  an  argument  against  its  having 
any  character  at  all,  that  so  much  dillerence  ot  ojuuion  exists  as 
to  what  that  character  really  is.  It  the  disputes  about  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  revelation  are  proof  that  it  is  designed  to  teach  none, 
the  disputes  about  the  proper  notion  ot  revelation  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  proof  that  there  is  no  revelation.  W  hence  is  this  strange 
conception  of  Christianity  derived  ?  If  it  be  from  the  Hible, 
how'  can  this  be  reconciled  w  ith  the  mode  of  reasoning  adopted 
against  other  conceptions  of  revelation,  from  the  great  variety  of 
opinion  which  obtains?  It  it  be  incredible  tiiat  a  doctrinal  reve¬ 
lation  should  occasion  so  much  doctrinal  diversity,  is  it  not  J**^*"^* 
dible  that  any^  revelation  should  occasion  so  much  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  its  design  and  nature? 

Another  point  prominently  exhibited  in  these  lectures  is  the 
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essential  enmity  to  orthodoxy  which  they  display.  We  admire 
the  boldness  and  honesty  with  which  the  ground,  is  taken  of  an 
inherent  and  necessary  fallacy  in  the  conceptions  which  it  em¬ 
bodies.  We  have. always  felt  that  this  is  the  only  proper  posi¬ 
tion  for  Unitarians,  although  a  position  which  they  have  not  al¬ 
ways  occupied.  Their  tone  has  been  more  modest  and  moderate, 
and  while  they  thought  that  the  Bible  taught  only  their  own 
views,  and,  in  so  doing,  harmonized  with  reason  and  righteous¬ 
ness,  they  have  admitted  that  the  Bible  might  teach  others,  or, 
that  there  was  no  inherent  and  absolute  necessity  for  its  not  so 
doing,  and  that  if  proof  were  furnished  that  it  did  so,  they  would 
receive  them.  This  is  not  the  language  of  the  Liverpool  lec¬ 
turers.  T'hey  resolutely  maintain  that  orthodoxy  is  not  in  the 
Bible ;  but  they  are  not  satisfied  with  this,  asserting  that  no  in¬ 
spired  book  could  possibly  teach  it.  W  hile  they  affirm  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  proof,  they  also  affirm  the  impossibility  of  its  existence. 
They  appeal  to  the  scriptures  for  judgment  against  the  coininoii 
faith  of  C'hristians,  but  declare,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  their 
appeal  should  be  unsuccessful,  they  have  the  power  and  the  will  of 
moving  their  cause  into  a  higher  and  more  competent  court.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  them,  no  revelation  could  prove  trinitarianisin  true,  but  tri- 
nitarianism  could  prove  any  professed  revelation  contiuning  it,  false. 
W  hy  ?  T  he  answer  given  is,  that  trinitarianisin  is  contradictory 
and  immoral;  its  views  of  the  divine  nature,  and  of  the  person  of 
Christ,  are  absurd  and  inconsistent  in  themselves,  and  its  views 
of  God’s  treatment  of  Christ  and  men  are  opposed  to  the  funda- 
inentid  principles  of  equity  and  Justice.  It  is  maintained  that, 
as  the  evidence  which  su})ports  Christianity  is  of  the  nature  of 
probability,  it  can  have  no  force  to  susUiin  doctrines  contrary  to 
morals  and  reason,  w  hich  those  of  trinitiirianism  are.  It  can  only 
be  likely,  however  strong  the  likelihood,  that  Christianity  is  di¬ 
vine,  but  it  is  certiiin  that  trinitarianisin  is  false.  This  ground 
being  taken,  it  is  evidently  useless  to  argue  from  the  scriptures 
against  uniUirianisin,  for  if  the  argument  prove  successful,  it  does 
not  go  far  enough  ;  it  only  proves  what  the  witness  savs,  but  his 
competency  to  say  it  is  matter  of  dispute.  ‘  T  he  axe  ’  is  not  by 

this  means  ‘  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree.’  It  is  for  this  reason 

that  we  are  dissatisfied  w’ith  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Liverpool 
clergymen,  and  by  many  other  defenders  of  orthodoxy.  We 
have  felt  a  painful  deficiency  while  reading  their  works.  They 
may  do  well  what  they  protess  to  do,  but  they  do  not  profess  to 
do  enough.  1  he  criticism  may  be  correct,  the  examination  and 
comparison  of  passiiges  may  be  comprehensive  and  skilful,  but 
this  is  not  what  is  w’anted.  If  it  succeed,  it  must  convert  Uni¬ 
tarians,  not  into  trinitarians,  but  into  infidels,  unless  the  charge 
of  logical  contradictoriness  and  moral  injustice  be  first  repelled 
and  disproved.  To  contend  for  the  sanction  of  the  Bible,  with- 
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out  this,  IS  like  defendiiijr  a  particular  construction  of  a  will,  when 
the  testator  was  incompetent  to  render  tlie  construction  of  any' 
worth.  1  his  is  a  subject  which  must  yet  onjj^ajjje  the  attention 
and  the  talents  ot  the  Christian  church  to  a  j^reater  extent  than  it 
has  done. 

While  we  admire  the  fearlessness  with  which  the  essential  ab¬ 
surdity  and  immorality  of  trinitarianism  is  asserted,  we  are  not  a 
little  surprised  at  it.  When  we  hear  that  the  doctrine  of  the  tri¬ 
nity  is  as  inconsistent  as  the  doctrine  that  three  anjijles  are  one 
antrle,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  opposed  to  moral 
justice,  we  cannot  but  think  that  a  stran«;e  misconception  of  the 
power  and  the  province  of  the  human  mind  must  obuiin.  'I'hat 
they  may  have  been  so  defined  and  explained  its  to  be  justly  so 
represented,  we  have  no  disposition  to  deny',  but  that  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  ot  necessity  they  are  so,  w’e  cannot  perceive.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  one  more  difiicult,  than  in  the  eternity  and  self¬ 
existence  of  God,  or  in  the  other,  than  in  ten  tlnnisand  forms  and 
proceedinjrs  of  his  providence.  The  assertion  seems  to  be  more 
carelessly  made  in  the  face  of  the  fact,  that  a  vast  majority  of  the 
wise  and  jrood  believers  in  Christianity  hold  these  doctrines. 
This  is  not  adduced  as  an  evidence  of  their  triitli ;  nothinjr  is 
further  from  our  intention ;  but  we  think  it  a  strong  indication 
that  they  are  not  so  necessarily  absurd  and  w'icke<l  as  they  are 
represented  to  be.  If  they  w'ere,  they  could  not  so  prevail. 
The  human  mind  w'ould  reject  them  with  spontaneous  and  im¬ 
mediate  indi<^nation.  Who  finds  it  needful  to  prove  that  three 
angles  are  not  one  an«;le  ?  Hut  if  the  human  mind,  after  all,  is 
so  incorrect  in  its  conceptions  of  consistency^  and  morals,  as  to 
believe  the  most  inconsistent  and  immoral  tliinn^s,  without  any 
perception  of  their  inconsistency  or  immorality,  where  is  the 
Unitarian  ri^ht  to  treat  its  dictiites,  in  certain  cases,  with  such 
implicit  faith — to  assert  that  anything  contrary  to  these,  c*an,  by 
no  possibility,  be  proved.'^ 

We  are  likewise  at  a  loss  to  understind  how'  this  mode  of  re- 
presentiiiir  doctrines  <>^enerally  believed,  can  consist  with  the  pro¬ 
fessions  of  intellectual  and  moral  respect,  which  those  who  em¬ 
ploy  it,  yet  make  for  their  opponents.  We  make  no  accusation, 
bnt  simply  express  an  inability  of  our  ow  n.  We  say  not  that 
these  professions  are  hollow ;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  them 
sincere,  but  we  cannot  see  how'  the  view's  tiiken  of  orthodoxy  can 
exist  in  the  same  mind  with  any  ^reat  reverence  and  esteem  for 
the  orthodox.  We  fear  that  we  should  not  think  very  highly  of 
the  intellect  of  the  man,  who  asserted  anything  so  absurd  as  that 
three  antrles  are  one  antrle,  nor  of  his  moral  state,  w  ho  held  no¬ 
tions  that  outraged  all  righteousness. 

To  yet  another  subject  must  w’e  refer.  It  w'ould  have  been 
singular,  if  a  controversy  respecting  unitarianisin  had  been  con- 
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eluded  witliout,  at  least,  a  clear  indication  of  the  existence  of  dif¬ 
ferent  opinions  as  to  the  importance  of  theological  sentiments. 
That  the  doctrine  of  responsibility  for  faith  is  not  formally  dis¬ 
cussed,  is  matter  of  regret,  but  it  is  plain  enough  tliat  very  op¬ 
posite  notions  are  entertained  by  the  combatants.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  represent  the  unitJirians  as  holding  the  absolute  and 
unconditional  innocence  of  error,  a  doctrine  which  is  opposed  to 
the  plainest  facts  and  laws  of  the  human  mind,  and  involving  tlie 
virtual  denial  of  all  responsibility.  They  admit,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn  from  their  writings,  that  a  man  may  be  responsible  for  his 
opinions.  We  imagine  that  the  question  between  them  and  our¬ 
selves  would  be,  the  extent,  not  the  reality  or  grounds  of  this 
responsibility.  We  are  not  prepared  to  advocate  the  extreme 
notion  upon  this  subject.  The  holding  of  opinions,  apart  from 
their  moral  causes  and  consequences,  is  no  matter  of  resj)onsibility. 
It  is  so  oidy  as  far  as  it  results  from,  and  exerts,  a  moral  in¬ 
fluence.  The  Liverpool  Lhiitarians  would  probably  admit  this. 
Tlie  debate  with  them  would  be,  as  to  what  religious  errors  were 
necessarily  the  fruit,  and  the  founUiin,  of  an  unholy  power.  We 
should  infer  a  man’s  sinfulness  from  his  errors;  they  would  infer 
the  innocence  of  his  errors  from  liis  goodness.  They  do  not 
allow  opinions  to  be  any  certain  test  of  character.  The  most 
erroneous  may  consist,  in  their  view,  with  great  moral  excellence. 
Even  the  rejection  of  Christianity  as  a  divine  revelation  is  not 
regarded  as  any  sure  indication  of  a  WTong  state  of  heart.  ‘  We 
‘  believe,’  say  they  to  their  three  epistolary  opponents,  ‘  no  less 
‘  than  you,  in  an  infallible  revelation  (though  had  w  e  the  misfor- 
‘  tune  to  doubt  it,  we  might  be,  in  the  sight  of  God,  neither 
‘  worse  nor  better  than  yourselves).’  It  is  intimated  that  infi¬ 
delity  may  be  ‘an  intellectual  judgment,’  without  the  coexist¬ 
ence  of  ‘  bad  moral  qualities.’  This  supposes  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  evidences  or  the  peculiar  discoveries  of  Christianity  w  hich 
makes  it  thoroughly  impossible  for  a  good  man  to  reject  it. 
Whether  the  scriptures  support  this  notion  or  not,  is  a  matter  ot 
no  importance,  because  if  they  did  not,  their  testimony  would 
probably  be  considered  as  expressing,  not  the  truth  of  tlie  case, 
l)ut  the  opinion  of  the  w  riters.  We  believe  that  the  scriptures 
do  not  support  it,  and  that  their  witness  is  true.  Hut  we  are 
ready  to  ask,  can  that  be  a  revelation,  and  the  Christian  one, 
which  a  man  may  deny,  without  damage  or  disproof  of  his  moral 
excellence  ?  Is  the  being  a  Christian,  something  distinct  from, 
and  additional  to,  the  being  good  ?  Is  the  Unitarian  idea  ot 
Christ’s  mond  salvation  so  weak  and  vapid  a  thing  as  to  be 
realised  without  faith  in  Christianity?  Would  a  man  be  better 
from  believing  the  gos])el  ?  If  he  would,  is  he  not  criminal  for 
not  being  better  ?  It  he  w’ould  not,  is  Christianity  superior  to 
deism  ?  They  who  would  deny  the  first,  have  little  reason  to 
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boast  of  the  peculiar  excellence  and  strength  of  their  views  of 
duty  and  responsibility ;  they  who  would  deny  the  second,  have 
ecpially  little  reason  to  complain,  if  charj^ed  witli  inainUiinin^  a 
system  which  tends  to  infidelity. 

They  who  admit  the  innocence  of  infidelity  may  well  admit 
the  innocence  of  orthodoxy,  and  this  is  another  subject  of  diffi¬ 
culty  to  us.  Unitarians  are  fond  of  proclaiminjr  the  superior 
moral  tendency  of  their  system  to  that  of  others.  The  livinjr  and 
the  dead  have  asserted  the  claim.  It  is  maintiiined  with  the  sar¬ 
castic  bitterness  ot  a  Ikdsham,  the  philosophic  quietness  of  a 
Priestley,  the  flowin«j  eloquence  of  a  Channin^,  and  the  force 
and  beauty  ot  a  Martineau.  Put  how  it  can  be  separated  from 
the  duty  ofembracitiir  unitiirianism,  we  know  not.  If  its  rejec¬ 
tion  be  not  criminal,  then  the  holding  error  which  has  a  very 
pernicious  moral  infiuence  is  innocent,  yea,  the  very  error  which 
involves  such  idetis  of  justice  as  are  sufficient  to  discredit  the  pre¬ 
tensions  ot  any  professed  revelation  siinctioning  them.  That 
innocence  should  belong  to  a  belief  of  things  being  not  only 
good,  but  pre-eminently  good,  wdiich  are  really  so  bad  that  no 
amount  of  evidence  can  [)rove  them  real,  is  passing  strange.  He 
who  supposes  this  may  suppose  more,  and  admit  that  any  moral 
and  religious  error  may  be  innocent,  and,  as  a  imin  can  only  act 
according  to  his  own  conc'eptions  of  truth  and  duty,  and  not 
another’s,  that  any  moral  and  religious  |)ractice  may  be  innocent 
likewise. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  suggesting  a  few  hints 
as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  controversy  with  uniUirians. 

We  would  not,  however,  urge  a  controversial  spirit  and  prac¬ 
tice.  W'e  have  no  morbid  dislike  of  polemical  contention,  to 
which  many  object,  solely  because  they  are  too  ignorant,  or  in¬ 
dolent,  to  engage  in  it.  T  here  may  be  times — and  the  prospect 
is  of  their  increased,  not  diminished  number — when  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  not  only  to  defend  truth,  but  assault  error,  and  we  would 
have  all  men  ready  to  do  strong  and  stedfast  battle  for  their  faith; 
but  >ve  are  convinced  that,  in  general,  the  best  method  of  pre¬ 
venting  and  checking  error  is  the  publicati<)n  of  truth,  and  that 
this  is  the  only  method  that  multitudes  of  good  and  useful  men 
can  adopt.  They  can  deliver  the  gospel  as  a  testimony,  but  not 
argue  it  as  a  projmsition.  They  can  maintiiin  its  divinity  as^  a 
system  against  the  attacks  ot  folly  and  vice,  but  not  defend  its 
particular  truths  and  records  from  the  perversions  and  objections 
of  wise  and  learned  men.  T  he  controversy  with  Unitarians  is 
no  engagement  for  unripe  and  unfurnished  minds.  It  demands 
an  order  of  endowment  and  attainment  vastly  superior  to  wliat 
many  have  thought  sufficient  for  its  sjife  and  successful  manage¬ 
ment.  The  plight  of  orthodoxy  has  often  embodied  the  cry, 
*  Save  me  from  my  friends!’  Some  of  the  jiassages  most  for- 
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midable  to  it,  in  the  works  of  its  assailants,  are  quotations  from 
those  of  its  advocates. 

To  those  who  may  feel  it  their  duty  to  attack  unitarianism,  we 
would  siiy,  ‘Understand  it.*  It  is  not  enough  for  a  polemic  to 
know  his  own  opinions,  he  should  know  his  adversary’s.  He 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  arguments  that  are  urged  against 
his  views,  and  the  effectual  mode  of  answering  them.  If  the  true 
points  in  debate  be  not  detected,  labor  is  wasted,  error  is  un¬ 
touched,  and  the  impression  is  conveyed  of  inability  or  unfair¬ 
ness.  A  liberal  and  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  Unitarian 
theology  is  indispensable  to  any  s*ife  and  effectual  attempt  to  re¬ 
fute  it.  It  is  useless  and  worse  than  useless  to  treat  the  body  of 
Unitarians  as  if  responsible  for  the  sentiments  and  criticisms  of 
individuals,  or  the  present  race  for  tliose  of  a  past.  'I'he  practice 
of  quoting  and  answering  Belsham  and  Priestley,  as  if  they  were 
the  authorised  expositors  of  Unitarian  belief,  is  easy,  but  not 
good.  W’e  war  with  the  living,  not  witli  the  dead.  A  study  of 
our  opponents’  publications  by  revealing  the  real  shape  and 
ground  of  their  dissent,  would  prevent  many  vain  and  pointless 
efforts,  and  irrelevant  accusations.  Unitarians,  for  instaiice,  are 
often  charged  with  refusing  to  receive  our  doctrines  on  account 
of  their  mysteriousness, — they  allege  that  they  believe  in  mys¬ 
tery,  and  that  our  doctrines  are  not  mysterious,  but  contradictory, 
excluded  from  their  creed  not  by  the  presence  of  ideas  too  great 
for  comprehension,  but  the  absence  of  ideas  capable  of  reconci¬ 
liation.  'riiey  are  cliarged  with  denying  the  atonement  because 
they  disregard  and  disesteein  the  divine  justice ; — they  allege  tliat 
they  reject  the  atonement  because,  among  other  reasons,  they 
maintain  and  lionor  the  divine  justice,  and  think  the  atonement 
to  be,  of  all  things,  one  of  the  most  unjust.  They  are  charged 
with  cherishing  pride  of  understiinding,  in  rejecting  the  doctrines 
of  orthodoxy  ;  they  allege  that  humility  of  mind  consists  in  sub¬ 
mission  to  evidence  which  they  display,  and  that  orthodoxy  is 
made  up  of  many  sentiments  which  evidence  does  not  support. 
Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  mere  bringing  of  these  accusations, 
under  such  circumstiinces,  does  no  good,  nor  the  proving  the  tolly 
and  guilt  of  tl»e  conduct  they  describe.  'I'he  thing  needed,  is 
the  proof  of  their  applicability.  They  are  all  founded  on  the 
presumed  settlement  of  the  question,  and  therefore  have  no  force 
or  place  while  the  question  is  being  discussed.  The  only  W’ay 
in  wliicli  they  can  be  sustained,  is  by  showing  that  the  Bible  is 
so  true,  and  orthodoxy  so  truly  in  it,  that  the  rejection  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  must  result  from  pertinacious  obstinacy — must  sacrifice  the 
moral  character  of  Ciod — must  prove  that  simple  inability  to  ex¬ 
plain,  is  held  to  lie  a  good  reason  for  disbelieving  what  is  tho¬ 
roughly  explicable.  What  is  wanted  is,  not  the  proof  that  the 
alleged  conduct  is  wrong,  but  that  the  accused  parties  are  the 
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wron^  doers  ;  and  while  Unitarians  plead  not  guilty  to  the  charjjes 
preferred— while  they  retort  thein—while  they  assay  to  jnsrify 
their  conduct  l>y  the  v'ery  principles  from  respect  for  which  the 
charges  are  broutrht,  it  is  plainly  a  want  of  knowledjre,  at  least, 
which  secures  their  continued  presentation.  Next  to  the  mis¬ 
take  and  mischief  of  imputing  opinions  which  are  not  held,  is 
that  of  assi^iiiiifr  reasons  for  opinions  which  do  not  exist.  'I'o 
ascertain  either,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  careful  attention  to  the 
writintrs  in  M’hich  alone  they  can  he  fully  found.  I’nitarianism, 
or  any  other  system  of  heliet,  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
in  ail  respects,  just  according  to  the  po))ular  impression  respect¬ 
ing  it — nor,  which  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  what  its  most  noted 
and  hitter  antagonists  re|)resent  it  to  be, — and  we  would  there¬ 
fore  earnestly  advise  all  who  may  have  it  in  their  hearts  to  attack 
it,  to  obtain  a  personal  and  familiar  acipiaintance  with  the  |)ubli- 
cations  of  its  advocates. 

Closely  connected  with  this,  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  contro¬ 
versy  should  be  conducted.  Kvery  thing  like  rudeness  and 
abuse — discourtesy  and  unfairness — shouhl  be  avoided.  'Fhe 
gentleman  and  the  Christian  should  never  be  forgotten  in  the 
polemic.  No  end  sanctifies  the  means.  ‘  Pious  frauds  ’  are,  of 
all  frauds,  the  most  impious.  'JVnth  needs  but  truth  for  its  de¬ 
fence.  It  is  dishonored  and  desecrated  by  any  other  weapon. 
The  tactics  of  worldly  policy  are  not  fitted  for  the  conduct  of  a 
spiritual  contention.  It  is  a  solemn,  tender,  and  noble  thing,  to 
befriend  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  he  is  not  meet 
for  its  adv'ocacy  who  has  not  been  baptized  with  its  s|)irit.  'I'ho 
source  of  many  of  the  evils  that  disgrace  religious  controversy,  is 
a  sense  of  infallibility,  and  this  should  be  ejected  from  every  mind 
with  careful  and  energetic  zeal.  'I'his  would  be — not  scepticism, 
but  humility.  It  is  one  thing  to  believe  that  we  are  right,  and 
another  to  believe  that  we  must  be.  A  conviction  that  wo  have 
the  truth,  and  a  conviction  that  we  may  not  have  it,  are  perfectly 
compatible.  ^lost  men  admit  that  they  are  fallible,  but  no  man 
admits  that  he  fails.  'I'he  nature  of  doctrinal  discussions  forbids 
the  assuiy![)tion  of  oracular  certainty,  and  all  displays  of  it  arc  as 
absurd  as  offensive.  We  can  conceive  of  no  religious  argument 
which  should  not  be  prosecuted  with  a  desire  to  elicit  truth,  ils 
well  as  to  defend  it.  If  we  are  not  absolutely  incapable  of  mis¬ 
take,  which  perhaps  no  one  would  affirm,  it  is  possible  that  we 
are  mistaken,  and  it  is  due  to  this  possibility  that,  while  we 
maintain  the  truth  we  think  we  have,  we  should  look  out  for  the 
truth  that  may  yet  be  hidden  from  us.  The  very  reasons  for 
which  we  love  and  hold  our  present  oj>inions  should  lead  us  to 
respect  and  weigh  the  arguments  of  those  who  deny  them.  If 
this  were  felt,  all  neglect  in  seeking  for  the  real  idea  of  an  oppo¬ 
nent — all  unfairness  in  representing  it — all  modes  of  attacking  it. 
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which,  though  successful  to  other  men  and  even  to  himself,  we 
know  to  be  without  legitimate  application  and  force,  would  be 
avoided.  Every  pains  would  be  taken  to  put  ourselves  in  his 
position — to  look  at  the  subject  from  his  point  of  view,  and 
through  his  medium. 

It  is  common  for  orthodox  controversialists  to  present  promi¬ 
nently  the  penal  consequences  of  unbelief  before  their  oppo¬ 
nents— to  repeat  the  denunciations  of  final  wrath  which  they 
suppose  applicable  to  their  case.  This,  to  sjiy  the  least,  is  impo¬ 
litic.  Whatever  may  be  thought,  it  is  unwise  thus  to  treat  an 
adversary.  Men  are  to  be  convinced  by  arguments,  not  by  ac¬ 
cusations  of  criminality  which  they  believe  to  be  unfounded,  and 
threatenings  which  they  believe  will  never  be  fulfilled.  The 
way  to  create  faith,  is  to  show  the  evidence  of  the  truth,  not  the 
results  of  error,  because  those  results  are  not  objects  of  fear  until 
the  truth  is  established.  The  likelihood  is,  that  solemn  maledic¬ 
tions  will  only  weaken  and  not  enforce  the  reasoning  employed. 
They  may  express  pity,  but  ajipear  to  express  scorn,  which  is  no 
means  of  winning  a  favorable  attention.  They  may  result  from 
a  strong  consciousness  that  we  are  right,  — they  may  be  regarded 
as  one  proof  that  we  are  wrong.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  not 
oidy  wliat  is  due  to  fact,  but  what  is  due  to  the  yiews  of  those 
whose  faith  is  sought  to  be  corrected. 

A  careful  distinction  should  be  made  between  what  is  true  and 
what  is  false  in  unitarianism.  Considered  controversially  in  the 
points  in  which  it  is  ojiposed  to  the  essential  principles  of  trini- 
tiiriaiiism,  we  reject  it,  and  desire  its  extinction ;  but  considered 
in  its  entirety  as  a  system  of  belief,  there  is  much  in  it  that  de¬ 
mands  respectful  recognition ;  and  it  is  but  justice,  not  only  to 
its  adherents,  but  to  truth,  to  separate  the  evil  from  the  good. 
W’e  go  further.  ‘  Every  error  is  a  truth  abused.*  Most  erro¬ 
neous  sects  have  been  characterized,  not  so  much  by  the  absolute 
groundlessness  of  their  peculiar  o[)inions^  as  by.  the  exaggerated 
importance  and  unreal  relations  which  they  have  assigned  to 
th  cm.  Truth  has  become  false  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  viewed  and  treated.  There  is  great  and  constant  danger 
of  this  in  human  beings,  who  are  incapable  of  a  full  and  perfect 
survey  ot  truth,  whose  perceptions  are  powerfully  influenced  by 
their  passions,  and  who  display  an  endless  diversity  of  mental 
constitution  and  temperament.  Hence  difl’erent  doctrines  become 
the  distinctive  badge  of  diflerent  denominations,  the  evils  of 
whose  existence  and  collision  are,  in  ])art,  compensated  by  the 
security  they  furnish  for  the  development  of  the  various  elements 
ot  the  Christian  faith.  Perhaps  few  denominations  exist  which 
do  no  good  service  to  Christianity  in  this  way,  however  great  a 
portion  ot  truth  they  may  disfigure  or  conceal.  Has  uniUirianism 
no  function  ?  Is  tliere  nothing  in  it  which  tends  to  the  peculiar 
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manifestation  of  some  truth  ?  Or,  if  this  be  esteemed  too  strong 
a  mode  of  representation,  is  it  not  allied,  in  fact,  th(»ugh  not  of 
necessity?  with  forms  and  pliases  of  moral  and  Christian  verities, 
wliicli  demand  not  only  concession  but  respect  ?  May  not  the 
orthodox  be  instructed  by  the  prominence  and  way  of  treating 
of  some  sentiments  of  unquestioned  truth  and  worth,  in  Unitarian 
theological  literature?  Notwithstanding  the  number  and  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  scriptural  principles  which  we  believe  it  to  reject, — 
principles  which  we  cannot  se|)arate  from  the  full  and  efficient 
adaptation  of  Christianity  to  human  sinners,  are  there  no  views 
which  its  abettors,  from  some  cause  or  other,  peculiarly  excel  in 
exhibiting  ?  Some  of  our  sentiments,  which  we  think  are  derived 
from  the  IVible,  ])ossess  such  a  special  significance  and  worth  in 
our  estimation,  that  we  are  in  no  little  danger  of  maintaining 
and  enforcing  them  to  the  neglect  of  other  sentiments,  which, 
though  not  equally  valuable,  are  equally  parts  of  Christianity; 
and  the  danger  is  increased,  when  the  greater  sentiments  are 
matter  of  vigorous  and  wide-spread  controv^ersy,  and  the  lesser  of 
little  or  none ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  unitiirians,  who  reject 
the  former,  acquire  a  facility  and  force  in  presenting  the  latter, 
which  however  desirable  and  useful,  is  attended  with  this  danger, 
that  the  truths  and  principles  of  which  they  make  so  frequent  and 
efficient  mention  may  become,  in  popular  estimation,  identified 
with  their  peculiar  system,  and  serve  to  recommend  it.  We 
need  not  specify  instances.  They  will  occur  to  most  persons 
familiar  with  the  subject.  We  have  been  powerfully  impressed 
with  the  fact  of  their  existence,  while  comparing  the  writings  of 
the  opposite  parties,  and  not  least,  while  comparing  the  publica¬ 
tions  on  both  sides  of  the  Liverpool  controversy.  We  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact,  and  its  lessons.  Let  trinitiirians  guard 
against  the  tendency  to  neglect  admitted  truths  while  contending 
for  disputed  ones,  and  let  them  honor  and  imitate  whatever  is 
forcible  and  excellent  in  the  views  or  modes  of  their  adversiiries. 

Let  tlie  truth  be  presented  in  all  its  bulk  and  fair  proportions. 
While  instruction  is  administered  in  the  sacrificial  purnoses  of 
Christ’s  mission,  let  the  moral  and  inimiUible  charms  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  be  commended ;  while  the  fact  and  need  of  a  divine  in¬ 
fluence  to  enlighten  and  sanctify  is  urged,  let  the  conviction  be 
conveyed,  that  this  influence  is  necessary  to  no  responsibility, 
weakens  no  claim  or  call  for  present  and  intense  exertion  ;  while 
eternal  punishment  is  employed  as  a  strong  engine  of  alarm  to 
the  wicked,  let  the  rightness  and  glory,  tlie  immediate  and  moral 
advantages  of  religion,  be  presented  with  all  possible  strength ; 
while  the  nature  and  imporUmce  of  doctrinal  truth  is  inculcated, 
let  the  spiritual  faculties  of  men  be  cultivated,  and  as  its  only 
proper  end ;  let  all  this  be  done  naturally,  not  with  the  stiffness 
of  system  and  barbaric  technicality,  but  with  a  free  and  generous 
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which,  though  successful  to  other  men  and  even  to  himself,  we 
know  to  be  without  legitimate  application  and  force,  would  be 
avoided.  Every  pains  would  be  taken  to  put  ourselves  in  his 
position — to  look  at  the  subject  from  his  point  of  view,  and 
through  his  medium. 

It  is  common  for  orthodox  controversialists  to  present  promi¬ 
nently  the  penal  consequences  of  unbelief  before  their  oj)po- 
nents— to  repeat  the  denunciations  of  final  wrath  wdiich  they 
suppose  applicable  to  their  case.  This,  to  say  the  least,  is  impo¬ 
litic.  Whatever  may  be  thought,  it  is  unwise  thus  to  treat  an 
adversary.  Men  are  to  be  convinced  by  arguments,  not  by  ac¬ 
cusations  of  criminality  which  they  believe  to  be  unfounded,  and 
threatenings  wliich  they  believe  will  never  be  fulfilled.  The 
w'ay  to  create  faith,  is  to  show^  the  evidence  of  the  truth,  not  the 
results  of  error,  hecause  those  results  are  not  objects  of  fear  until 
the  truth  is  established.  'The  likelihood  is,  that  solemn  maledic¬ 
tions  will  only  weaken  and  not  enforce  the  reasoning  employed. 
They  may  express  pity,  but  appear  to  express  scorn,  which  is  no 
means  of  winning  a  favorable  attention.  They  may  result  from 
a  strong  consciousness  that  we  are  right,  — they  may  be  regarded 
as  one  proof  that  we  are  wrong.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  not 
only  wliat  is  due  to  fact,  but  what  is  due  to  the  views  of  those 
whose  faith  is  sought  to  be  corrected. 

A  careful  distinction  should  be  made  between  what  is  true  and 
what  is  false  in  unitarianism.  Considered  controversially  in  the 
points  in  w  Inch  it  is  oj)posed  to  the  essential  principles  of  trini- 
Uirianism,  we  reject  it,  and  desire  its  extinction ;  but  considered 
in  its  entirety  as  a  system  of  belief,  there  is  much  in  it  that  de¬ 
mands  respectful  recognition ;  and  it  is  but  justice,  not  only  to 
its  adherents,  but  to  truth,  to  separate  the  evil  from  the  good. 
W’e  go  further.  ‘  Every  error  is  a  truth  abused.*  Most  erro¬ 
neous  sects  have  been  characterized,  not  so  much  by  the  absolute 
groundlessness  of  their  peculiar  opinioiiJv  as  by.  the  exaggerated 
importance  and  unreal  relations  which  they  have  assigned  to 
them.  Truth  has  become  false  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  viewed  and  treated.  I'here  is  great  and  constant  danger 
of  this  in  human  beings,  who  are  incapable  of  a  full  and  perfect 
survey  ot  truth,  whose  perceptions  are  powerfully  influenced  by 
their  passions,  and  who  display  an  endless  diversity  of  mental 
constitution  and  temperament.  Hence  diflerent  doctrines  become 
the  distinctive  badge  of  dilferent  denominations,  the  evils  of 
whose  existence  and  collision  are,  in  ])art,  compensated  by  the 
security  they  furnish  for  the  development  of  the  various  elements 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Perhaps  few'  denominations  exist  which 
do  no  good  service  to  C'hristianity  in  this  w’ay,  how'ever  great  a 
portion  ot  truth  they  may  disfigure  or  conceal.  Has  unitarianism 
no  tunction  ?  Is  there  nothing  in  it  w  hich  tends  to  the  peculiar 
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manifestation  of  some  truth  ?  Or,  if  this  he  esteemed  too  strong 
a  mode  of  representation,  is  it  not  allied,  in  fact,  tlnuigh  not  of 
necessitVj  with  forms  and  phases  of  moral  and  Cliristian  verities, 
which  demand  not  only  concession  hut  respect  ?  Mav  not  the 
orthodox  he  instructed  hy  the  prominence  and  way  of  treatin|r 
of  some  sentiments  ot  unquestioned  truth  and  worth,  in  Unitarian 
theological  literature  ?  Notwithstanding;  the  numher  and  magni¬ 
tude  ot  the  scriptural  principles  which  we  believe  it  to  reject, — 
principles  which  we  cannot  separate  from  the  full  and  ethcient 
adaptation  ot  Christianity  to  human  sinners,  are  there  no  views 
which  its  abettors,  from  some  cause  or  other,  peculiarly  excel  in 
exhibiting;  ^  Some  of  our  sentiments,  which  we  think  are  derived 
from  the  IMhle,  possess  such  a  special  si‘j;nificance  and  worth  in 
our  estimation,  that  we  are  in  no  little  danjj;er  of  maintaining 
and  enforcing  them  to  the  neglect  of  other  sentiments,  wliich, 
though  not  equally  valuable,  are  equally  parts  of  Christianity ; 
and  the  danger  is  increased,  when  the  greater  sentiments  are 
matter  of  vigorous  and  wide-spread  controversy,  and  the  lesser  of 
little  or  none ;  while,  ou  the  other  hand,  Unitarians,  who  reject 
the  tormer,  acquire  a  facility  and  force  in  presenting  the  latter, 
whicli  liowev'or  desirable  and  useful,  is  attended  with  this  dan;^er, 
that  the  truths  and  principles  of  which  they  make  so  frequent  and 
efficient  mention  may  become,  in  popular  estimation,  identified 
with  their  peculiar  system,  and  serve  to  recommend  it.  We 
need  not  specify  instances.  'I'liey  will  occur  to  most  persons 
familiar  with  tlie  subject.  We  have  been  powerfully  impressed 
with  the  fact  of  their  existence,  wliile  compariiii^  tlie  writinj^s  of 
the  opposite  parties,  and  not  least,  while  comparin*^  the  pul)lica- 
lions  on  both  sides  of  the  Liverpool  controversy.  We  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact,  and  its  lessons.  Let  trinitiiriaiis  ^uard 
aij;ainst  the  tendency  to  neglect  admitted  truths  while  contending 
for  disputed  ones,  and  let  them  honor  and  imitate  whatever  is 
forcible  and  excellent  in  the  views  or  modes  of  their  adversiiries. 


I^et  the  truth  be  presented  in  all  its  bulk  and  fair  proportions 

.  •  .*  •  ...  i.  .1  . . 


While  instruction  is  administered  in  the  sacrificial 
Christ’s  mission,  let  the  moral  and  inimitable  charms 


purposes  of 
of  his  cha¬ 


racter  be  commended ;  while  the  fact  and  need  of  a  divine  in¬ 
fluence  to  eidij^hten  and  sanctify  is  ur^ed,  let  the  conviction  be 
conveyed,  that  this  influence  is  necessjiry  to  no  responsibility, 
weakens  no  claim  or  call  for  present  and  intense  exertion  ;  while 
eternal  punishment  is  employed  as  a  stronjr  engine  of  alarm  to 
the  wicked,  let  the  rightness  and  glory,  the  immediate  and  moral 
advantages  of  religion,  be  presented  with  all  possible  strength ; 
while  the  nature  and  importance  of  doctrinal  truth  is  inculcated, 
let  the  spiritual  faculties  of  men  be  cultivated,  and  as  its  only 
proper  end  ;  let  all  this  be  done  naturally,  not  with  the  stiffiiess 
of  system  and  barbaric  technicality,  but  with  a  free  and  generous 
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style  of  thought  and  speech ;  not  with  metaphysical  accuracy, 
hut  human  warmth.  Let  each  truth  be  brought  out  fully  and 
alone,  uncrippled  and  unchecked  by  the  immediate  presence  of 
any  other  truth,  which,  though  quite  harmonious  with  it,  may 
appear,  unless  explained  at  length  and  to  the  damage  of  the  whole 
impression,  to  lack  a  perfect  fraternity.  It  is  time  that  men 
abandoned  human  models,  and  returned  to  inspired  ones.  The 
Bible,  though  it  teaches  truth  which  is  a  system,  teaches  no  sys¬ 
tem  of  truth.  In  it,  the  immediate  subject  is  treated  with  all  the 
strength  and  zeal  which,  if  there  were  no  other,  it  could  demand. 
This  is  at  once  the  proof  of  its  divinity  and  humanity;  only 
men  would  have  so  felt  the  greatness  of  each  separate  theme  as 
to  need  them,  only  men  inspired,  and  not  impostors,  would  have 
hazarded  them.  Let  the  examples  thus  presented  be  imitated ; 
let  the  fulness,  and  energy,  and  native  freedom,  with  which  the 
scriptures  express  the  truth,  be  copied,  and  a  most  effective,  yea, 
the  oidy  service  to  which  many  are  competent,  will  be  rendered 
towards  the  direct  prevention  and  ultimate  destruction  of  uni- 
tarianism  and  every  other  form  of  religious  error,  while  the 
thoughts  and  will  of  God  receive  a  glorious  manifestation,  and 
His  redeemed  creatures  become  free  indeed. 


Art.  IV.  Narrative  of  a  Tour  through  Armenia^  Kurdistan,  Persia, 
and  Mesopotamia.  U  ith  Observations  on  the  Condition  of  Mohani- 
tnedani.Km  and  Christianity  in  those  Countries.  Jiy  the  Hev. 
lloiiATio  Southgate.  In  two  vols,  London;  Tilt  and  Bogue. 
UMO. 


^piIKSL  volumes  are  similar  in  character  to  those  of  Mr.  Mal- 
com  on  h^istern  Asia,  which  were  noticed  in  a  recent  num¬ 
ber  of  our  .lournal.  They  contain  the  narrative  of  a  tour  of 
observation  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Foreign  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  Suites,  with  a  view  to  ascerUiin  tlie  best 
localities  for  the  esUiblishment  of  their  missionary  operations.  Tlie 
author,  a  minister  of  the  American  Episcopal  church,  appears 
to  have  been  eminently  qualified  for  the  work  to  whicli  his 
brethren  appointed  him ;  and  to  have  executed  his  mission  in  a 
manner  highly  crediuible  to  himself,  as  well  as  conduciv'e  to  the 
noble  object  contemplated.  W  e  know  nothing  more  of  Mr. 
Southgate  than  we  have  learned  from  these  volumes,  but  we 
have  rarely  closed  a  work  which  luis  impressed  us  more  deeply 
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with  respect  for  the  judgment,  fidelity,  and  Christian  devotedness 
of  its  autlior. 

It  is  an  interesting  feature  of  the  American  church,  that  wliile 
it  has  so  much  to  do  at  home — a  good  part  of  which  it  is  actively 
performing — its  zeal  is  sufficiently  ardent  and  diffusive  to  con¬ 
template  the  evangelization  of  the  most  distant  tribes.  The 
circumstances  of  the  country  are  precisely  those  which  might 
furnish  a  plausible  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  foreign  missions;  the 
growth  of  the  population  s|>reading  itself  out  with  unexampled 
rapidity  over  vast  districts  till  recently  unvisited  by  the  arts  of 
civilized  life,  might  have  been  pleaded  in  extenuation,  if  not  in 
actual  defence,  of  a  more  contracted  and  indolent  policy.  Our 
capabilities,  it  might  have  been  urged  by  our  transatlantic  breth¬ 
ren,  are  taxed  to  the  utmost  by  the  ever  increasing  demaiuls  of 
our  home  population.  The  vast  plains  of  the  west,  and  the 
recesses  of  a  thousand  forests  where  our  countrymen  are  but  just 
located,  make  the  first  and  the  loudest  demand  on  our  sympathy. 
The  children  of  our  young  re])ublic  must  be  supplied  with  the 
means  of  religious  instruction  before  our  time  or  energy  can  be 
directed  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  lands;  we  must  guard  our¬ 
selves  from  infidelity  at  home  ere  we  undertake  to  Christianize 
other  people.  Such  would  have  been  the  language  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  church  on  the  theory  which  is  so  popular  amongst  many  of 
our  countrymen.  Happily,  however,  a  different  standard  of 
Christian  duty  is  recognized  by  our  American  brethren,  and  the 
result  is  full  of  promise  to  the  world.  The  operations  of  their 
home  missions  are  apparent  on  every  track  which  their  widening 
population  Uikes,  raising  the  monuments  of  a  faith  from  which  all 
their  greatness  is  derived,  and  blessing  with  its  salutary  influ¬ 
ences  the  various  classes  of  their  people.  Hut  w  hile  thus  engaged 
at  home,  the  American  church  is  not  unmindful  of  the  darker 
regions  of  the  earth,  over  which  various  forms  of  error  and  cruelty 
are  dominant.  The  vital  energy  of  Christianity  is  strikingly 
shown  in  the  activity  which  characterizes  every  branch  of  this 
church.  Her  missionaries  are  to  be  seen  in  every  region  of  the 
earth,  and  the  converts  w  ho  attend  their  ministrations  bear  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  blessing  which  has  followed  their  labors.  Tbeir 
missionary  operations  have  been  characterized  by  the  siime 
energy  which  has  distinguished  their  other  proceedings — they 
move  with  the  quick  step  and  firm  assurance  of  youth,  undeterred 
by  difficulties  and  undaunted  by  dangers.  Mr.  Southgate’s  mis¬ 
sion  is  illustrative  of  this  feature  of  American  character,  it  wjis 
one  of  observation  and  in(|uiry  preliminary  to  the  actual  com¬ 
mencement  of  missionary  labor.  A  vitst  region  but  little  know’ii 
to  tbe  Christian  church  was  submitted  to  his  scrutiny,  and  he 
w  ent  forth  in  the  fear  of  God  to  gather  such  materials  as  would 
enable  his  brethren  to  devise  an  efficient  plan  of  religious 
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operation.  Two  missions,  one  at  Constantinople,  and  the  other 
among  the  Jacobite  Christians  of  Mesopotiiinia,  have  already 
grown  out  of  his  labors ;  and  we  trust  that  others  will  speedily 
be  added.  The  following  passage  exhibits  the  instructions  re¬ 
ceived  by  our  author  preparatory  to  his  mission. 

‘  I  was  directed  to  consider  Persia  as  the  principal  field  of  my  mis¬ 
sion,  while  I  was  left  at  liberty  to  extend  my  inquiries  into  Turkey, 
Syria,  and  E^ypt.  The  course  of  my  travels  and  the  plan  of  my  work 
were  referred  to  my  own  judgment,  from  a  well-grounded  appreliension 
that  specific  directions  upon  points  which  must,  in  the  main,  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  circumstances,  would  tend  to  embarrass  rather  than  to  aid 
me.  I  was  instructed,  however,  to  consider  the  two  great  objects  of 
my  inquiries  to  be  ‘  the  actual  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  regions  which  I  might  visit,  and  the  spots  where  missionary 
stations  might  be  most  advantageously  established/  I  was  directed  to 
regard  ‘  personal  travel  and  daily  familiar  intercourse  with  the  people ' 
as  the  principal  means  for  attaining  the  objects  of  my  mission,  and  was 
instructed  to  keep  a  regular  journal  of  my  travels  and  observations. 
The  terms  of  intercourse  with  Christians  of  other  denominations  were 
defined  in  the  kindly  and  judicious  expressions  of  the  venerable  liishop 
White,  whose  career  had  not  then  closed.  Finally,  I  was  pointed  to 
the  animating  fact  that  I  was  going  forth  ‘  not  at  the  bidding  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  association,  but  as  the  messenger  of  a  church  recognizing  the 
obligation  of  the  command  of  her  divine  Founder,’  and  to  this  circum¬ 
stance  1  was  bidden  to  look  f()r  the  hope  of  united  and  constant  prayer 
in  my  behalf.* — Vol.  i.  pp.  51,  52. 

Thus  counselled  by  his  brethren,  Mr.  Southgate  embarked  at 
New  York  for  France  on  the  2ith  of  April,  1830,  and  after  a 
passage  of  thirty-seven  days  arrived  safely  at  Havre,  from  which 
port  he  proceeded  immediately  to  Paris,  where  he  ‘  spent  many 
‘  days  in  procuring  works  for  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages.’ 
From  Paris  he  journeyed  to  Marseilles,  whence  he  sailed  on  the 
2nd  of  July  in  a  French  brig  for  Constantinople,  where  he  cast 
anchor  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month.  This  city  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  stiirting  point  of  his  mission.  He  remained  there 
several  months,  diligently  employing  himself  in  acquiring  the 
Turkish  language,  and  in  familiarizing  himself  with  the  condition 
and  habits  of  the  people  whom  he  designed  to  visit.  It  was  his 
first  intention  to  have  made  the  Arabic  his  special  study,  but  the 
information  he  obtained  at  ConsUintinople  induced  him  to  prefer 
the  vernacular  tongue  of  Turkey.  The  following  remarks  on  this 
subject  deserve  the  serious  consideration  of  those  who  may  come 
after  him. 

‘  My  object  at  Constantinople  was  the  study  of  the  oriental  Ian- 
guages  preparatory  to  my  tour.  My  inquiries  soon  satisfied  me  that 
during  the  time  which  I  exjiected  to  devote  to  it,  I  could  not  embrace 
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»o  wide  a  range  as  I  had  contemplated.  The  acquisition  of  tlie  Arabic 
alone  would  require  months,  and  even  years,  of  toil.  Besides  that,  its 
colloquial  use  was  almost  unknown  in  Constantinople  and  in  most  of 
the  countries  through  which  I  was  to  travel.  The  Turkish,  on  the 
contrary,  is  everywhere  sp(»ken  throughout  the  vast  dominions  of  the 
Sultan,  hy  Christians  as  well  as  ^lussulmaus.  It  is  everywhere  the 
language  of  government,  and  generally  of  trade.  It  is  heard  in  the 
bazars  even  of  Bagdad,  of  Syria,  and  of  Egypt,  and  it  is  the  vernacular 
tongue  of  the  northern  and  western  provinces  of  Tersia.  I  chose  it, 
therefore,  in  preference  to  any  other,  and  I  never  afterwards  found 
reason  to  repent  of  my  choice.  It  juoved  to  he  the  only  lannuage 
which  was  spoken  by  some  individuals  in  every  town  and  village 
through  which  I  passed.  In  ^Mesopotamia  the  Arabic  would  have  done 
me  better  service,  as  would  the  Kurdish  in  Kurdistan  ;  but  in  neither 
of  these  countries,  so  far  as  I  penetrated  them,  was  I  ever  at  a  loss  to 
find  those  with  whom  I  coqld  communicate.  The  day  will  come,  and, 
perhaps,  is  not  far  distant,  when  missionaries  in  the  east  will  devote 
themselves  more  than  now  to  itinerant  labors,  like  tlu)se  of  the  apostles. 
The  Turkish  will  then  be  found  the  only  lauiruaiie  which  will  afford  a 
medium  of  communication  with  all  the  various  kindreds  of  people 
scattered  through  Asiatic  and  European  Turkey.’ — Ib.  pp.  Gfi,  (>(>. 

Our  author’s  residence  at  Constantinople  afforded  him  many 
opportunities  of  observing  the  social  and  religious  habits  of  the 
people,  lie  wisely  resolved  to  fix  his  residence  among  the  native 
population,  and  to  divest  himself,  so  far  as  was  possible,  of  the 
prejudices  which  might  mislead  his  judgment.  In  the  cxeculion 
of  this  plan,  however,  he  encountered  some  insuperable  difficul¬ 
ties,  but  the  wisdom  of  the  design  is  strikingly  shown  in  the 
valuable  information  he  collected  from  its  partial  av  coinplishinent. 
The  following  passage  is  too  creditable  to  his  candor  and  .sound 
judgment  to  be  omitted. 

‘  In  accordance  with  my  general  ])lan,  1  endeavored  to  obtain  lodg¬ 
ings  in  a  Turkish  family,  or  at  least  in  a  'I'urkish  quarter,  but  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  attempt  showed  how  difficult  a  task  I  had  undertaken. 
Among  the  few  native  friends  that  I  had  made,  most  of  whom  were 
Chri.stians,  there  was  no  one  who  could  be  induced  to  act  us  my  agent 
in  the  matter.  The  proposal,  they  .said,  was  utterly  ])reposterous. 
IMy  residence  would  not  be  endured  among  the  habitations  of 
Turks,  much  less  in  their  households.  Before  my  departure  from  the 
country,  two  years  subsequent  to  this  date,  I  had  acquired  friends  who, 
I  believe,  would  have  admitted  me  to  this  intimacy,  but  at  the  time  of 
which  I  now  sjieak,  I  wius  a  .stranger  and  dependent  on  the  g(Mul  offices 
of  native  Christians,  who,  seldom  maintaining  themselves  private  inter¬ 
course  with  the  Turks,  are,  for  the  most  part,  neither  willing  nor  able 
to  introduce  others  to  it.  I  adopted,  therefore,  the  only  cours4*  that 
remained  to  me,  and  retained  the  lodgings  which  1  already  occupied  in 
the  Frank  quarter  of  Peru,  and  in  the  house  of  one  of  that  numerous 
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class  in  the  Levant,  who  are  natives  of  the  country,  but,  on  the  pater¬ 
nal  side,  of  foreign  parentage/ — lb.  pp.  67,  68. 

An  extended  account  is  given  of  the  feasts,  fasts,  and  other 
festivals  of  the  Mahomedan  faith,  which  furnish  a  more 
veritable  view  of  Turkish  life  tlian  we  have  often  met  with. 
Keeping  in  mind  the  religious  objects  of  his  mission,  the  author 
enlarges  much  more  fully  on  those  points  of  Turkish  character 
than  on  others  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  previous 
travellers.  His  work  consequently  contains  much  interesting 
and  valuable  information,  and  may  be  read  with  considerable 
advantage  by  those  who  are  desirous  of  ascerUiining  the  present 
condition  of  the  Mussulman  faith.  The  following  account  of  one 
of  these  festivals  discloses  some  points  of  Turkish  character  for 
which  many  of  our  readers  are  probably  ill  prepared. 


‘  riie  grand  procession  of  the  paschal  orison  took  place  this  morn¬ 
ing  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  IMoliammedan  law,  which 
])ermits  its  celebration  at  any  hour  before  mnm  on  the  tenth  (»f 
the  month  Zilhijjeh.  It  issued  from  the  princi])al  gate  of  the  Se- 
ragli(»,  soon  after  sunrise,  and  a])peared  in  the  following  order. 
First  came  the  inferior  oHicers  of  the  court  on  horse,  followed  by 
the  pavshas  and  principal  functionaries  of  state  mounted  (ui  beautiful 
steeds,  whose  furniture  was  richly  decked  with  precious  stones.  After 
these  came  a  band  of  young  men  on  foot,  gaily  dressed  in  lively  colors 
and  distinguished  by  their  beauty  and  knightly  bearing.  They  bore 
in  their  hands  long  waving  plumes  of  the  most  brilliant  hues,  which 
they  held  high  over  their  heads,  as  if  to  secure  the  royal  person  whom 
they  surrounded  fn»m  the  vulgar  gaze.  In  the  midst  of  this  bright 
band,  his  face  just  discernible  through  the  forest  of  bending  plumes, 
rode  the  Sultan,  on  a  noble  Arabian  charger,  which,  from  his  ])rou(l 
and  graceful  step,  seemed  conscious  that  he  was  bearing  the  weight  of 
majesty.  His  saddle-cloth  and  reins  were  thickly  studded  with  dia¬ 
monds  set  in  flowers,  the  stirrups  were  of  solid  g(dd,  and  his  gorgeous 
head-])iece  bore  a  frontlet,  in  the  centre  of  whicli  was  a  magniticent 
emerald  surrounded  with  diamonds.  The  Sultan  himself  a])peared,  as 
he  always  does  on  horse,  with  his  most  regal  look  and  bearing.  His 
face  wore  that  grave  and  mild  aspect  that  commonly  sits  upon  it  in 
public.  After  him  followed  a  band  of  musicians  who  closed  the  pro- 
cessijui.  The  whole  body  moved  slowly  towards  the  mosque  of  Sultan 
Ahmed,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Seraglio,  between  double  ranks  of  artil- 
lery-men  and  musicians.  A  shout  ran  along  their  lines  as  the  Sultan 
passed.  They  all  wore  European  military  caps,  and  their  entire  dre>s 
was  conformable.  The  habiliments  of  the  marines  were  red  jackets 
and  white  pantahMuis,  which,  with  the  caps,  were  entirely  new.  'I’he 
latter,  indtH'd,  were  now  introduced  into  the  army  for  the  first  time, 
the  common  head-gear  of  the  soldiers  being  the  thick  wcudlen  /ez  with 
a  huge  blue  silk  tassel  ])endent  behind, — the  same  as  is  worn  by  the 
Sultan  and  the  greater  part  of  those  in  civil  employ,  but  which,  with 
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the  unshorn  lieads  that  are  cominjj  into  V(»gne,  are  (this  my  own  ex- 
|)erionce  afterwards  taught  me)  insupportable  on  a  summer  march. 

‘  1  he  Sultan  and  his  cortege  dismounted  in  the  Atineidaii)  a  public 
srpiare  oii  which  the  spacious  court  of  the  mosque  of  Ahmed  opens, 
and  entered  the  sacred  temple.  The  morning  service  immediately 
began,  while  another  assemblage  was  formed  in  the  Atmeidan,  of  the 
soldiers  from  the  adjacent  barracks  ;  for  the  companies  that  had  served 
in  the  pageant  of  the  morning,  contrary  to  many  a  precept  of  the 
Koran,  stood  by  their  arms,  'fhe  service  without  the  mosque  was  the 
same  as  that  within.  A  temjiorary  platform  was  erected  for  the  Imam, 
and  straw  mats  were  spread  for  the  assembly  to  kneel  upon.  I  could 
not,  at  the  moment,  discover  anything  in  the  various  prostrations, 
genuflexions,  and  divers  other  jiostures  of  the  worshippers  ditferent 
from  the  cominon  devotions  of  the  mosque,  nor  indeed  is  there  any¬ 
thing  peculiar  in  this  distinguished  service  of  the  Mussulman  liturgy 
more  than  some  slight  deviations  of  form  from  the  great  iiraver  of 
F^riday. 

‘  So  much  of  the  ample  space  of  the  Atmeidan  as  was  not  occupied, 
by  the  worshippers  was  tilled  with  throngs  of  Turkish  maids  and 
matrons,  on  foot  and  in  arabas,  idle  spectators  of  a  ceremony  of  their 
religion  in  which  they  could  not  ])articij)ate. 

^  ‘  The  service,  w  hich  was  but  little  longer  than  the  ordinary  service 
of  the  morning,  being  ended,  the  procession  returned  in  the  order  in 
which  it  Ciime,  and  disappeared  within  the  walls  of  the  Seraglio. 
What  transpired  there  1  will  not  pretend  to  say,  excepting  that  an 
order  soon  came  out  for  the  marines  to  enter,  and  the  rumor  was  cir¬ 
culated  among  the  multitude  that  the  Sultan  had  sent  for  them  to 
inspect  them  in  their  new  dress.  They  entered,  preceded  by  tlieband 
playing  a  Greek  air.  Presently  a  line  of  cavalry  issued  from  the  gate, 
w'ell  mounted  and  wearing  the  new  caj).  As  I  w  as  cnissing  the  harhor 
on  my  return  home,  I  observed  that  the  ships  of  w'ar  were  decorated 
w  ith  flags,  and  their  yards  manned  with  marines,  who  saluted  llie 
Sultan  as  the  royal  barge  shot  out  from  the  quay  of  the  Seraglio,  and 
sw'ept  by  them  on  its  w'ay  to  the  ])alace  of  Beshiktash. 

‘  Such  was  the  pageant  which  accompanied  the  sacrificial  prayer  of 
Bairam.  But  the  festivity  which  followed  w'as  not  confineil  to  the 
court.  It  extended  to  every  class  and  condition  of  society.  On  the 
first  day  the  Call  to  Prayer  at  the  five  canoii'cal  hours  w'as  followed  by 
a  salute  from  the  fleet.  During  the  whole  of  the  first  feast  and  llie 
first  three  days  of  the  .second,  shops  were  shut  and  all  labor  suspended. 
The  entire  IMussulman  population  was  ])oured  into  the  streets.  1  he 
cafes  w’ere  thronged.  Kvery  man^  woman,  and  child,  appeared  in  a 
new  dress.  The  wdiite  turbans  were  never  so  clean  and  neatly  ]>laited. 
Turkish  female.s,  in  groups  of  five  or  six,  with  their  children,  in  the 
gayest  and  richest  dresses,  strolled  through  the  streets.  Friends 
visited  friends,  and  washed  them  a  happy  Bairam,  <ir  embraced  them 
as  they  met  without,  kissing  each  other  on  both  cheeks.  '1  he  inferior 
paid  the  same  deference  to  the  hand  of  his  patron  or  sujierior.  Ktfendis 
on  horseback  and  ladies  in  arabas  covered  the  bridge  betwwii  Stain- 
boul  and  Galata.  Strolling  players  performed  with  impunity  in  the 
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Iiighways.  The  sellers  of  sweetmeats  proclaimed  their  delicacies,  and 
the  beggars  again  plied  their  importunities  in  the  name  of  Bairam. 
There  seemed  in  the  very  word  an  incentive  to  mirth  and  light-heart¬ 
edness.  Yet  all  was  quiet.  There  was  no  boisterousness,  no  indeco¬ 
rum,  no  extravagant  merriment,  no  loud  laughter,  much  less  those 
contentions,  and  babblings,  and  wounds  without  cause,  which  are  the 
invariable  accompaniments  of  our  more  civilized  festivities.  The 
reason  of  the  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  habitual  moderation  and 
self-command  of  Turks,  and  in  the  absence  among  them  of  the  grand 
source  of  the  woe  and  sorrow  which  generally  follow  our  own  seasons 
of  hilarity.  Special  care  is  exercised  by  the  Turkish  authorities  during 
Bairam  to  keep  Mussulmans  from  the  grog-shops,  which,  I  am  sorry 
to  add,  are  chiefly  tenanted  by  Christians.  The  only  part  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  which  give  free  vent  to  their  mirth  are  the  boys.  You  may 
see  them  riding  double  on  donkeys,  racing  on  horses,  or  turning  on 
swings,  of  which  there  are  at  least  four  kinds  in  use  at  Constantinople. 
You  may  see  them  playing  and  tumbling  in  the  courts  of  the  mosques, 
firing  crackers  and  eating  sweetmeats,  as  New  England  boys  do  on  the 
fourth  of  July.  By  some,  certain  hours  of  the  festival  are  devoted  to 
more  serious  purposes.  The  bereaved  visit  the  graves  of  friends,  and 
sit  by  them  and  turn  u])  the  sod  throughout,  as  if  the  sight  of  the  new 
earth  brought  into  fresh  recollection  the  hour  when  the  loved  ones  that 
repose  beneath  were  shut  from  their  eyes.’ — Ib.  pp.  108 — 112. 

Having  at  length  attiiined  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
Turkish  language,  our  author  began  to  prepare  for  his  departure 
from  the  capital.  He  wtis  fortunate  in  engaging  the  services  of 
an  intelligent  Armenian  well  acquainted  with  the  countries 
through  which  he  was  about  to  pass,  and  with  the  habits  of  the 
people.  This  attendant,  bearing  the  name  of  Hohannes,  or  John, 
had  been  educated  in  the  Jesuit’s  College  of  Galata,w{is  partially 
acquainted  with  eiglit  languages,  and  had  just  returned  from 
Persia,  whither  he  luul  conducted  the  English  ambassador.  He 
proved  an  invaluable  attendant,  and  contributed  greatly,  by  his 
adroitness,  presence  of  mind,  and  intrepidity,  to  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  his  employer.  Thus  accompanied,  and  having  obtiiined 
a  firman  of  the  Sultan  commanding  all  magistrates  and  governors 
of  cities,  towns,  and  provinces  to  afford  him  and  his  attendants 
‘  all  needed  aid  and  protection,  to  show  them  the  rights  of  hospi- 
‘  tality,  and  to  permit  them  to  pass  free  from  all  extortions,  taxes, 
*  and  hindrances  whatever,’  Mr.  Southgate  embarked  in  a 
steamer  for  Trebizond  on  the  1st  of  June,  1837.  From  Trebizond 
he  proceeded  on  horseback  through  a  wild  and  mountainous 
country,  interspersed  with  patches  of  cultivation  bespeaking  the 
presence  of  civilized  life.  Phis  mode  of  transit  brought  him  into 
daily  contact  with  the  native  population,  consisting  of  Turks, 
Armenians,  and  Kurds.  Abundant  opportunities  were  conse¬ 
quently  enjoyed  of  observing  their  condition  and  habits,  wdiich 
are  described  w’ith  a  freshness  and  particularity  wdiich  it  is  grati- 
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fyin;^  to  meet  with.  The  spirit  of  reform  has  penetrated  even 
into  Turkey.  At  Constantinople  it  is  visible  in  open  day,  and 
may  be  traced,  thouj^h  in  a  less  palpable  form,  in  some  of  the 
remoter  provinces.  Its  movements,  as  mijrbt  have  been  expected, 
are  somewhat  capricious  and  erratic,  yet  its  presence  is  an  omen 
of  good  at  which  every  friend  of  humanity  must  rejoice.  Our 
author’s  incidental  allusions  to  this  subject  are  distinguished  by 
good  sense  and  discrimination.  We  should  be  glad  to  transcribe 
some  of  them  did  our  space  permit,  but  prefer  to  extract  the 
following  passage  as  bearing  more  directly  on  the  missionary 
character  of  his  tour. 

‘  Even  now,  the  Bible  is  by  no  means  a  stranger  in  the  hands  of 
Mussulmans,  for  though  those  possessed  by  Christians  are  su])posed  to 
be  corrupt,  they  are,  on  the  whole,  respected  as  the  Word  of  G(»d. 
Their  connexion  with  Mohammedanism,  and  the  frequent  allusions  to 
them  in  the  Koran,  render  them  an  object  of  curiosity,  especially  t<» 
the  learned  IVIussulmans.  They  are  frequently  sought  after  from  no 
other  motive  than  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  doctrines  which  they 
teach.  Several  instances  have  come  to  mv  knowltnlge  in  which  men  in 
authority  have  sent  requests  for  copies  to  Christians  whom  they  knew 
to  possess  them.  The  parts  which  they  choose  and  read  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,  are  the  narrative  jKirtions,  in  which  they  often  be¬ 
come  intensely  interested. 

‘  About  nine  miles  distant  from  Broussa,  the  first  capital  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  is  a  village  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of 
Greeks  and  Turks.  On  a  certain  occasion,  the  latter  requested  the 
priest  of  the  village  to  read  the  gosp<*l  to  them.  He  consented,  and 
sat  down  with  most  of  the  Mussulmans  in  the  village  around  him,  and 
a  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  procured  from  an  American  missionary 
in  Broussa,  in  his  hand.  He  began  and  read  on  amidst  almost  breath¬ 
less  silence,  until  the  hour  of  meals  had  come.  1 1  is  hearers,  however, 
had  become  so  deeply  interested  in  the  narrative,  that  they  would  not 
permit  him  to  suspend  the  reading.  He  continued,  therefore,  unin¬ 
terrupted,  until  he  came  to  the  closing  scenes  of  the  life  of  Christ. 
Here  they  stopped,  for  it  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Mohammedans  that  it 
w'as  not  Jesus  who  was  crucified,  but  some  one  in  his  appearance  aad 
likeness. 

‘  The  lives  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  are  also  a  favorite  portion 
of  the  Scriptures  to  the  Mussulmans.  Their  own  l)Ooks  are  full  of 
stories  concerning  them.  They  speak  of  them  with  the  deepest  rever¬ 
ence.  They  regard  them  all  as  veritable  ^lussulmans,  as,  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word,  they  indeed  were.  They  adopt  their  names. 
They  respect  the  places  of  their  birth,  and  perform  pilgrinniges  to  their 
sepulchres. 

‘  The  other  portions  of  the  sacred  writings  which  Mussulmans  read 
with  the  highest  admiration,  are  those  which  al)ound  in  moral  senti¬ 
ments  and  precepts.  Such  are  the  Psalms  of  David  and  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon.  The  former  are  replete  with  those  expressions  of  adors^- 
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tion  and  trust  in  God  which  are  most  congenial  to  a  devout  IVTussuL 
man,  and  with  allusions  and  resemblances  most  familiar  to  the  mind  of 
an  Oriental.  The  latter  is,  throughout,  an  eastern  book.  Its  apotheg- 
matical  and  sententious  style  is  that  to  which  the  minds  of  ^lussul- 
nians  are  most  accustomed  in  their  own  books  on  moral  truth  and  duty. 

*  Not  to  particularize  farther,  I  may  mention  the  Sermon  on  the 
]Mount  as  another  portion  of  Scripture  which  I  have  heard  Mussul¬ 
mans  read  and  expatiate  upon  with  evident  delight.  The  only  parts 
of  the  sacred  volume  which  Mohammed  expressly  recognized  as  canoni¬ 
cal,  were  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Gospel.  The  other 

Jrarts,  however,  were  not  rejected,  but  rather,  under  the  general  appel- 
ation  of  the  ScriphireSy  acknowledged.  They  are  sometimes  read,  and 
are  even  used  to  prove  the  divine  authority  of  the  apostleship  of  Moham¬ 
med,  for,  corrupt  as  our  Scriptures  are  alleged  to  be,  Mussulman  con¬ 
troversialists  pretend  to  lind  in  them  predictions  concerning  their  own 
prophet.  It  is  curious,  indeed,  to  observe  how  much  attention  has 
been  given  to  them  by  ^lohammedan  divines.  They  have  been  searched 
not  only  for  the  purpose  just  mentioned,  but  to  detect  the  corruptions 
which  are  supposed  to  exist  in  them  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular 
that  the  very  passages  which  infidels  have  adduced  as  instances  of 
contradictions  and  inconsistencies,  the  followers  of  INlohammed  have 
preferred  in  proof  of  a  less  presumptuous  position.  Books  have  also 
been  written  to  show  that  it  is  ])rohibited  to  Mussulmans  to  translate 
or  cite  from  the  Bible,  as  it  now  exists,  and,  in  accordance  with  its 
supposed  character,  as  being  neither  entirely  pure  nor  wholly  spurious  ; 
tradition  reports  a  saying  of  Mohammed  which  forbids  his  followers 
either  to  believe  in  or  reject  it. 

*  Such  prohibitions,  however  do  not  prevent  it  from  being  received 
and  read.  It  is  preserved  with  great  care,  and  is  called,  in  common 
w'ith  the  Koran,  KUabi  Sc/nrif]  or  Noble  Book.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  how  far  it  has  gone  into  circulation  among  the  Mohammedans.  It 
is  certain  that,  at  different  times,  a  multitude  of  co])ies  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  in  Turkey.  I  have  sufttcient  reason  to  believe  that  in  private 
it  is  attentively  perused  by  many  individuals,  and  that  it  is  sometimes 
read  and  commented  upon  in  companies  of  friends.  It  has  been  sent 
into  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where,  besides  those  intended  for 
Mussulmans,  numerous  copies  have  been  distributed  among  those 
Christians  to  whom  the  Turkish  is  the  vernacular  tongue.  It  has  been 
openly  offered  for  sale  and  read  to  iMussulmans  at  fairs,  and  presents 
of  copies  have  been  made  to  governors  of  towns  and  other  men  in 
authority.  In  Constantinople  from  ten  to  fifteen  copies  are  annually 
sold  to  Mussulmans  from  the  depository  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  On  one  occasion,  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  in 
each  of  the  three  great  languages  of  the  IMussulmans — Arabic,  Turk¬ 
ish,  and  Persian — was  purchased  by  officers  from  the  mehkemeh,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  whether  the  duties  recjuired  of  witnesses 
were  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures  of  Christians.’ — Ib.  pp.  137 — 140. 

In  addition  to  innumerable  villages  through  wliich  he  passed, 
his  rout  to  Persia  lay  through  several  cities  of  considerable  mag- 
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mtude,  in  each  of  which  he  Uirried  sufficiently  long  to  collect 
much  valuable  information  respecting  tlie  habits,  prepossessions, 
and  capabilities  of  the  people.  His  estimate  of  the  Turkish 
character  is  on  the  whole  favorable:  not  so  that  of  the  Armenian 
villagers,  whoseVondition  as  described  in  the  following  passage  is 
mournfully  characteristic  of  Turkish  misrule. 

‘  Their  villages  may  be  described  in  nearly  the  same  words  which 
Xenophon  used  respecting  them  years  ago.  ‘  Their  houses  were 
under  ground.  In  them  were  goats,  sheep,  cows,  and  fowls  with  their 
young  ;*  and,  if  it  had  not  been  summer,  I  might  have  added  as  he 
does,  S\I1  the  cattle  were  maintained  within  diM>rs  with  fodder.'  The 
houses,  however,  are  not  properly  subterranean,'in  the  common  sense  of 
the  term.  They  are  generally  made  by  excavating  the  earth  and  raising 
a  wall  of  loose  stones  to  the  required  height.  Trunks  of  trees  are  then 
laid  across  for  rafters  and  covered  with  branches.  I’hen  the  earth  is 
piled  on  until  the  whole  is  covered,  ami  the  fal)ric  attains  a  semi- 
globular  shape.  Sometimes  the  whole  is  built  uj)on  the  surface,  but, 
in  both  cases,  the  external  a])pearance  is  that  of  a  bare  mound  of 
earth.  As  the  traveller  approaches  one  of  these  villages,  he  discerns 
nothing  at  first  but  an  a])parent  unevenness  in  the  ground.  S»H)n  the 
rounded  tops  become  distinguished.  These  in  summer  are  covered 
with  cakes  of  manure  formed  by  the  hand  and  drying  h^r  the  winter 
fire,  a  feature  which  gives  the  whole  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  a 
magnificent  collection  of  dung-heaps. 

‘  The  houses  have  generally  two  apartments,  one  for  the  family,  and 
another  more  interior  for  the  cattle,  i'hese  are  almost  entirely  without 
furniture,  and  are  not  remarkable  for  cleanliness.  Sometimes  there  is 
a  rude  fire-place,  or  a  hole  in  the  ground  which  answers  the  same 
purpose,  the  smoke  being  of  too  little  importance  to  have  special  pn»- 
vision  made  for  its  egress,  excepting  a  small  aperture  through  the 
centre  of  the  roof,  where,  at  the  same  time,  a  few  rays  of  light  seize 
the  opportunity  to  struggle  in.  On  the  plain  of  Mcmsh  many  of  the 
houses  have  a  pole  on  the  top,  which  supports  the  nest  of  a  stork. 

‘  The  villagers  are  mostly  herdsmen.  They  have  the  buffalo,  but  of 
a  species  unknown  in  America,  the  cow,  horse,  ass,  and  goat.  They 
subject  the  cow  to  burdens.  A  man’s  property  is  estimated  by  his 
herds.  The  produce,  yoghourt,  cheese,  and  milk,  furnish  the  chief 
articles  of  food.  The  villagers  are  poorly  clad,  timid  and  servile  in 
demeanor,  and  their  faces  are  unintelligent  and  spiritless.  They  do 
not  appear  the  same  race  with  the  same  people  in  Constantinople,  or 
even  in  the  cities  of  the  interior.  In  some  of  the  villages  which  suffer 
most  from  the  Kurds  they  wear  the  aspect  of  deep  misery,  and  one 
often  wonders  at  the  degradation  which  can  endure  such  a  j)osition 
without  an  eflbrt  to  change  it.  They  are  extremely  ignorant,  and 
unclean  in  their  persons  and  their  houses.  The  women  are  especially 
inrly  and  filthy,  and  their  domestic  condition  is  as  evil  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  They  arc  servilely  treated,  brutish,  idealess,  of  jieevish, 
co^laining  tempers,  and  doing  no  service  without  a  murmur.  They 
have  in  manv  of  the  villages  the  care  of  the  herds  besides  their  domes- 
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tic  labors.  Both  men  and  women  are  generally  uiivvilliiig  to  give 
lodging  or  food,  or  do  it  in  so  slow  and  sullen  a  manner  as  to  render 
their  hospitality  hardly  endurable.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this 
picture,  especially  in  the  large  villages.  In  some  I  have  been  cheered 
by  the  sight  of  domestic  industry,  cleanliness,  and  thrift ;  in  some  I 
have  been  cordially  received.  But  such  exceptions  are  rare.* 

— Ib.  pp.  203-— 205. 

Much  interesting  information  is  furnished  respecting  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Kurdistan.  Those  of  the  mountains  are  ferocious 
and  predatory,  but  those  of  the  plains  appear  to  be  a  thrifty  and 
well  disposed  people.  The  following  observations  on  the  best 
mode  of  introducing  Christianity  among  them  are  well  worthy  of 
attention. 

‘  As,  on  leaving  Broushoran,  we  leave,  altogether,  the  Kurdish  popu¬ 
lation,  until  we  enter  among  them  again  on  the  south  western  border 
of  Persia,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  liere,  in  few  words,  my  impres¬ 
sion  with  regard  to  the  practicability  of  missionary  effort  among  them. 
Were  there  any  to  go  to  them  with  the  spirit  of  the  apostles,  abandon¬ 
ing,  for  C^irist’s  sake,  every  thing  on  earth,  and  unrestrained  by  family 
ties,  they  might  be  instrumental  in  planting  among  those  wild  moun¬ 
tains  the  standard  of  the  cross.  IMultitudes  of  this  people,  residing  in 
villages,  might  also  be  reached  by  missionaries  in  the  large  cities. 
There  is  no  part  of  Kurdistan  where  they  can  be  approached  so  nearly 
as  on  this  route,  none,  at  least,  where  they  also  retain,  as  here,  their 
distinctive  character  and  habits.  In  the  case  of  a  mission  established 
in  the  cities,  the  best  means  of  approaching  them  would  be  through 
the  Christians ;  the  work  would,  in  that  case,  naturally  extend  itself 
to  the  settled  Kurds,  dwelling,  in  many  instances,  in  the  same  villages 
with  the  Armenians.  A  missionary  family  could  reside  in  INIoush,  or 
in  Van.  The  numerous  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  the  farmer  place 
would  render  it  a  very  important  centre. 

*  The  chief  benefits  of  these  missions,  however,  w^ould  be  confined  to 
the  Christians,  and  doubtless  there  are  not  three  other  places  in  the 
whole  of  ancient  Armenia,  w’hich  present  such  advantages  for  mission¬ 
ary  labor  among  the  Armenians,  as  IMoush,  Bitlis,  and  Van.  The 
effect  of  such  a  mission  upon  the  Kurds  w^ould  be  slower  and  later. 
If  they  are  to  be  reached  immediately  and  effectually,  it  must  be  by 
a  more  simple,  indeed,  but  a  more  self-denying  kind  of  labor.  They 
must  be  visited  as  heathen  men  were  visited  in  the  times  of  the 
apostles,  by  devoted  soldiers  of  the  cross  throwing  themselves  among 
them  at  such  hazards  as  only  a  primitive  faith  can  endure  to  contem¬ 
plate.  If  the  idea  of  encountering  these  dangers  appears  chimerical, 
is  it  not  localise  the  standard  of  our  faith  has  fallen  far  below  the 
elevation  w  hich  it  held  among  the  early  followers  of  Christ  ? 

‘  However  this  may  lie,  we  know'  that  the  grand  scope  of  the  com¬ 
mission  given  to  the  ministry  of  the  church  must,  if  the  church  itself 
is  unchanged,  of  necessity  embrace  now  the  same  design  which  it 
embraced  at  first — ‘  all  the  world  and  every  creature.’  NV^e  know  too 
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that  the  first  ministers  of  Christ,  whose  example,  in  this  re8j)ect,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  practical  avowa-l  of  the  understanding  which  they  put 
upon  the^  commission  under  which  they  acted, — we  know,  I  say,  that 
they  carried  the  tidings  of  salvation  through  Christ,  to  men  as  barha- 
rous  as  now  inhabit  the  fastnesses  of  Kurdistan,  and  at  the  cost  of  as 
great  sufferings  as  the  bearers  of  the  same  tidings  to  the  Kurds  would  !)e 
called  to  endure.  hy  is  it,  then,  that  we  contemplate  such  an  en¬ 
terprise  W’ith  terror,  or  reject  the  idea  of  it  as  the  product  of  a  visionary 
?  Is  it  not  because  we  have  lost  the  true,  original  idea  of  the 
ministerial  commission;  because -we  distrust  the  faitlifulness  of  the 
promise  conjoined  with  it ;  because,  in  a  word,  the  church  of  Christ 
has  left  her  first  love  ?’ — Ib.  pp.  283 — 28;). 

From  Kurdistan  our  author  passed  into  Persia,  where  tlie 
American  Fpiscopal  church  had  already  establislied  a  mission. 
His  meeting  with  his  brethren  at  Oiirmiah  wtis  highly  gratifying 
to  both  parties,  and  an  interesting  account  is  given  of  their  un¬ 
ostentatious  labors.  The  Nestorian  Christians  appear  to  regard 
the  missionaries  with  entire  confidence,  and  some  of  their  clergy, 
together  with  one  of  their  bishops,  are  represented  as  having 
placed  themselves  under  their  instruction.  3lr.  Southgate’s  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  course  that  should  be  pursued  towards  these 
oriental  Christians,  though  indicative  of  an  Ejiiscopalian  bias,  are 
characterized  by  good  sense  and  candor.  But  we  must  hasten  on 
to  other  matters  contained  in  his  narrative.  Tehran,  the  present 
capital  of^ Persia,  is  represented  as  a  wretched  place,  presenting 
none  of  those  points  of  interest  which  distinguish  many  other 
eastern  cities.  Its  site  is  unhealthy,  and  its  buildings  poor  and 
abject.  ‘  The  place  presents,  in  outward  appearance,  none  of  the 
‘  features  of  a  royal  city.  Its  bazars  are  extensive  and  are  roofed 
‘  with  tile,  so  {is  to  present  a  succession  of  small  domes.  They 
‘are  filthy,  however,  and  less  attractive  in  every  respect  than 
‘  those  of  Tebriz.  They  are  thronged  with  beasts  as  wclliis  men, 
‘  which  makes  a  walk  through  them  no  easy  nor  pleasant  matter. 
‘  The  streets  are  peculiarly  bad,  for  the  most  part  destitute  of 
‘  pavements,  narrow,  irregular,  encumbered  with  filth,  and  full  of 
‘  dangerous  holes.  The  houses  are  extraordinarily  mean,  even 
‘  for  an  eastern  town,  and  unsightly  ruins,  covering,  in  some  in- 
‘  stances,  extensive  areas,  frequently  meet  the  eye.’  1  he  Shah 
was  absent  from  the  city  during  the  period  of  Mr.  Southgate’s 
visit.  The  following  sketch  of  his  history  and  character  will  be 
read  with  interest  in  the  present  state  of  our  eastern  relations. 

‘  The  present  Shah  owes  his  elevation  to  the  throne  to  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  foreigners.  The  old  king  had  appointed  his  son,  Abbas 
Mirza,  his  successor,  but  the  death  of  this  prince  occurring  l)efore  his 
own,  he  declared  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the  reigning  monarch,  lyho 
was  himself  a  son  of  Ablras  Mirza.  In  so  doing  he  set  aside  the  claims 
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of  the  numerous  brothers  of  Abbas,  the  most  eminent  among  them, 
Mohammed  Ali  IMirza,  being  now  dead,  and  the  Shah  wishing  that 
the  power  should  descend  in  the  line  of  his  favorite  son.  On  the 
decease  of  the  king,  Mohammed  Mirza,  the  present  Shah,  was  at 
'^I’ebriz.  Immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  news,  the  English  am¬ 
bassador  with  his  suite,  appeared  before  him  and  saluted  him  as  king. 
The  Hritish  minister.  Sir  John  Campbell,  had  orders  from  his  govern¬ 
ment  to  aid  the  accession  of  this  prince  to  the  throne.  lie,  therefore, 
advanced  funds  to  ])ay  the  troops  of  Aderbeijan,  who  were  ready  t«> 
desert,  and  marched  down  with  them  to  Tehran,  a  Hritish  officer  lead¬ 
ing  the  van.  One  of  his  uncles  had  already  seized  the  throne,  but 
abdicated  immediately  upon  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  army.  All 
(»nposition  fell  before  the  young  Shah.  lie  entered  Tehran  triumphant, 
and  his  rebellious  uncle  aided  in  the  ceremony  of  his  inauguration. 
Sir  Henry  Hethune  (late  Col.  Lindsay),  who  had  led  the  army  to 
Tehran,  soon  afterwards  marched  to  Shiras,  routed  the  malcontents 
who  had  gathered  there,  and  finally  established  the  Shah  upon  his 
throne. 

‘  Alohammed  Shah  is  still  a  young  man,  being  now  (1840)  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age.  It  is  reported,  that  neither  his  father  nor  his 
grandfather  entertained  very  high  h<>pes  with  regard  to  him.  Abbas 
Mirza  is  said  to  have  treated  him  with  neglect,  and  to  have  made  no 
etfort  for  bringing  him  forward  and  engaging  him  in  public  service. 
When  reminded  of  the  imprudence  of  such  a  course,  he  used  to  rejily, 

‘  What  can  1  do  ?  He  is  good  for  nothing.’  The  Persians  whom  I 
have  heard  speak  of  him,  use  the  same  language,  and  lament  the  des¬ 
tiny  which  deprived  them  of  Abbas  iMirza. 

‘  Still  the  Shah  is,  in  some  respects,  an  extraordinary  man.  Though 
a  reputed  Souflee,  he  is  strict  in  all  the  duties  of  his  religion,  and  re¬ 
markably  ])ure  in  his  moral  character  and  habits.  His  Soutfeeism,  it 
would  seem,  shows  itself  chiefiy  in  his  contempt  for  the  ecclesiastics, 
and  in  his  preference  of  Soufiees  for  civil  officers.  He  has  few  or  none 
of  the  vices  of  his  country.  He  has  but  two  wives,  and  only  one  of 
them  was  resident  at  Tehran.  His  example,  in  this  respect,  is  the 
more  remarkable  as  following  immediately  upon  that  of  Feth  Ali  Shah, 
the  inmates  of  whose  harem  were  sufficient  in  number  to  have  com¬ 
posed  the  adult  female  population  of  a  town  of  600(1  inhabitants.  The 
present  Shah  drinks  no  wine,  and  does  not  even  use  the  kalioiin. 
Notwithstanding  his  contempt  for  the  religious  orders,  he  is  himself  a 
bigoted  man.  His  prejudices  are  strong,  and  his  mind  is  not  of  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  elevated  character  to  rise  above  them.  His  most  prominent 
trait  is  self-will  and  a  dogged  obstinacy  in  his  opinions  and  plans.  He 
is  rather  penurious  in  his  own  expenses,  and  has  very  little  disposition 
for  reural  display ;  yet  he  has  been  imprudently  lavish  in  granting 
favors,  oven  where  no  service  has  been  rendered.  I  had  it  on  good 
autliority  that,  in  the  single  province  of  Aderbeijan,  he  had  bestowed 
pensions  to  the  amount  of  25(),(MK)  tomans,  or  alamt  £125,000  sterling. 
He  has  some  idea  of  the  value  of  Kuropeaii  institutions  and  European 
learning,  but  he  has  not  the  character  needed  for  a  reformer.  From 
the  want  of  enlarged  views  he  is  satisfied  with  meagre  results,  and  has 
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not  the  capacity  for  framing  a  full  system  of  refi>rm.  Still  he  would 
probably  encourage  any  efforts  for  the  general  impnivement  of  his 
people,  especially  if  they  were  gratuitously  rendered.  He  was  so 
much  ])leased  with  the  work  on  (leography  laid  before  him  by  one  of 
the  (lerinan  missionaries,  that  he  invited  the  author  to  Tehran  to 
establish  a  seminary  in  the  ca])ital. 

‘  In  his  private  character  the  Shah  is  not  reputed ’a  cruel  man,  nor 
is  he  an  oppressive  ruler.  Yet  his  punishments  are  sometimes  terrible, 
and  he  makes  no  effort  to  relieve  his  ])eople  from  the  tyranny  and  ex¬ 
tortion  of  petty  governors.  The  last  vice  is  too  deeply  ingrained  in 
the  civil  polity  of  the  country  ever  to  be  eradicated  by  any  but  a  strong 
and  bold  hand  ;  but  the  apparent  severity  of  the  IVrsiaii  Shahs  is,  I 
believe,  misjudged  by  our  habit  of  looking  upon  the  working  of  a  des- 
j)otic  government  with  feelings  grown  out  of  and  conformed  to  our 
democratic  institutions.' — Vol.  ii.  ])p. 

A  lamentable  view  is  given  of  the  moral  character  of  the  IVr- 
sians.  Accessible  and  polite,  the  impression  they  first  make  n|)on 
a  foreigner  is  pleasing,  which  is  greatly  aided  by  the  contrast  of 
their  manners  to  the  reserved  and  cold  demeanor  of  the  I'lirks. 
But  the  illusion  soon  vanishes,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  painful 
conviction  of  their  moral  degradation.  'I'heir  national  character 
is  a  compound  of  vanity,  fickleness,  and  guile.  The  sacredness 
of  truth  or  the  binding  obligations  of  a  promise  ap|)ears  to  be 
utterly  unknown  among  them.  ‘There  does  not,*  says  Mr. 
Southgate,  ‘exist  a  country  where  society  ap|)roaches more  nearly 
‘  to  that  (which  moralists  have  sometimes  imagined)  of  a  commii- 
‘nitv  where  truth  is  unknown  than  in  IVrsia.  I  learne<l  for 
‘  myself  long  before  leaving  the  country,  that  my  only  security 
‘  was  in  acting  upon  the  supposition  that  every  man  was  unworthy 
‘of  trust.*  Having  accomplished  the  object  of  his  mission  in 
Persia,  our  author  proceeded  to  Bagdad,  of  the  ancient  opulence 
and  learning  of  which  but  few  traces  are  now  visible.  Two  thirds  of 
the  population  were  carried  oft’  a  few’  years  since  by  the  plague, 
and  the  commercial  stiignation  which  thence  resulted  has  not  had 
time  to  disappear.  Here  he  remained  a  month,  and  was  hospit¬ 
ably  entertained  by  Colonel  'laylor,  the  British  resident.  From 
Bagdad  he  returned  to  ConsUmtinople,  through  Mesopotamia. 
This  route  brought  him  into  frequent  conUict  with  the  Chaldean 
Christians,  of  whose  relations  to  the  church  of  Rome  an  interest¬ 
ing  account  is  given,  which  wo  should  be  glad  to  extract  if  wo 
had  not  already  exceeded  our  limits.  We  must,  howover,  make 
room  for  the  following  brief  passage  descriptive  of  the  religious 
state  of  this  section  of  the  oriental  church. 

‘  In  a  word,  these  Christians  seem  to  l)e  almost  entirely  (lestitiile  of 
a  spiritual  idea  (»f  religion.  They  have  no  distinct  conception  of  oui 
need  of  divine  aid  for  the  renewal  of  the  heart  and  for  the  maintenance 
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,  of  a  religious  life.  They  have  little  of  a  feeling  of  the  deep  corruption 
and  desperate  wickedness  of  the  natural  mind,  little  of  an  inward  sense 
of  their  need  of  a  Saviour  from  sin,  little  of  bright  hopes  of  heaven, 
little  of  a  knowledge  of  or  sympathy  with  its  bliss  of  holiness.  Tlieir 
fears,  their  hopes,  and  their  religious  views  cluster  around  the  exter¬ 
nals  of  religion  and  rest  there.  They  have  the  form,  and,  among  the 
churches  of  the  east,  a  remarkably  pure  form  of  Christianity,  and  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  there  are  not  among  them  some  truly  spiritual, 
though  feeble  and  uninstructed  believers  in  Christ ;  but  after  all  the 
conversations  which  I  had,  and  after  all  which  I  saw  of  their  devotions 
and  practices,  I  could  not  avoid  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  Christianity  was,  with  most  of  them,  a  form  without  a 
power.* — Ib.  p.  247. 

Mr.  Southgate  has  not  detailed  the  latter  part  of  his  journey, 
as  he  is  about  to  proceed  on  a  second  visit  to  the  countries  which 
it  embraced.  On  this  account  he  has  deemed  it  wise — and  we 
concur  with  him  in  opinion — to  withhold  his  first  impressions  till 
he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  subjecting  them  to  the  test  of 
further  observation.  He  finally  arrived  at  New^  York  on  the  30th 
of  December,  1838,  having  been  absent  from  his  native  country 
rather  more  tlian  tw^o  years  and  a  half.  His  narrative  is  written  in 
a  clear,  sensible,  and  manly  style,  and  though  somewhat  too 
minute  in  its  details  of  his  route,  never  fails  to  sustain  the  interest 
of  his  reader.  His  privations  and  sufferings  must  have  been 
great,  but  there  is  a  sweet  spirit  of  Christian  confidence  and  hope 
diffused  throughout  his  volumes  wdiich  enables  him  cheerfully  to 
make  the  sticrifices  which  his  mission  entailed.  We  take  our 
leave  of  him  with  unmingled  respect,  and  earnestly  recommend 
his  w'ork  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  our  readers. 


Art.  V.  A  Manual  of  Land  and  Fresh-Water  Shells  of  the  British 
Islands,  with  Figures  of  each  of  the  Kinds.  By  William  Turton, 
M.  D.  A  new’  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  much  enlarged,  by 
John  Edw’ard  Gray,  Esq.,  F.  R.S.,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  x.  and  324. 
1840. 

1  T  is  not  many  ytears  since  conchology  was  regarded,  by  even 
■-  well  educated  persons,  as  little  more  than  an  elegant  amuse¬ 
ment, — a  collecting  of  beautiful  toys,  rather  than  a  serious  branch 
of  natural  history  ; — a  mode  of  amusement  for  persons  of  leisure, 
and  of  exercise  for  amateur  painters  in  w’ater  colours,  rather  than 
a  field  for  peculiarly  instructive  physiology,*  and  the  demonstra- 


*  See  the  portions  which  treat  upon  the  Invtrtehratn  in  the  admirable 
work  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  General  and  Comparative  Phy- 
skdogy. 
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tion  ot  a  necessary  part  in  the  series  of  animated  nature.  The 
opinion  was  widely  spread  that  to  form  a  correct  acquaintance 
with  the  animals  themselves,  upon  a  scale  approaching  to  ade¬ 
quacy,  was  altogether  hopeless;  and  that  theretore  their 
placf.s  only  should  be  to  us  the  objects  of  study  and  arrangement. 
Men  of  science  \vere  partly  alienated  and  partly  misled.  Many 
eminent  naturalists,  as  well  as  some  wdio  were  only  empirical, 
labored  amidst  perplexity  and  discouragement.  Even  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  sagacity  of  Linnaeus  failed  him  here,  as  in  mineralogy. 
Yet  his  classification  was  extensively  adopted  and  long  retained, 
till  the  indefatigable  researches  of  Cuvier  and  Lamarck  opened 
the  right  direction  for  the  study  of  this  great  class,  and  presented 
the  materials  in  their  proper  comprehension  of  both  the  shell  and 
the  inhabitant.  The  Linnjean  arrangement  kept  its  ground  in 
our  country  longer  than  in  any  other ;  owing,  in  a  great  measure 
at  least,  to  the  obstructions  and  the  prejudices  maintained  by  the 
melancholy  period  of  w^ar.  Since  1815,  however,  a  nobler  state 
of  feeling  and  action  has  prevailed ;  the  scholars,  mathematicians, 
and  scientific  men  of  Britain  and  France  have  come  to  know 
each  other  better,  and  gladly  to  reciprocate  kind  offices,  and  the 
fruits  of  their  respective  attainments.  Men  whom  an  honorable 
veneration  had  the  most  attached  to  the  Linnse:in  arrangement, 
felt  themselves  compelled  to  relinquish  it,  as  irremediably  de¬ 
fective,  and  incapable  of  furnishing  a  basis  for  the  annexation  of 
new'  discoveries.  In  both  these  respects,  the  system  of  Lamarck 
is  now'  approved  universally,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  founded  on  just 
view's  of  physiological  facts,  and  it  is  therefore  susceptible  of  ad¬ 
dition  and  improvement,  without  infringing  its  symmetry. 

The  number  of  the  know'n  living  species  of  this  class,  nearly 
amounts  to  eight  thousand ;  and,  no  doubt,  many  are  yet  to  be 
discovered.  Of  fossil  species,  the  larger  part  of  which  do  not 
exist  in  the  present  condition  of  the  earth,  the  ascertained  num¬ 
ber  is  above  five  thousand.  These  numbers  far  exceed  the  pro¬ 
portion  betw’een  the  recent  and  the  fossil  groups  oi  the  other 
classes  of  animals,  not  even  excepting  the  Zoophytes.  Thus,  of 
existing  animals  which  nourish  their  young  by  milk  secreted  in 
teats,  there  are  about  twelve  hundred  know'ii  species ;  but  the 
fossil  species  are  scarcely  tw'o  hundred  :  of  birds  we  have  six  thou¬ 
sand  living  species ;  of  fossil  remains  the  vestiges  in  all  ways 
scarcely  make  out  fifty  :  of  living  fishes,  eight  thous«md  species ; 
of  fossil  but  about  one-tenth  of  that  number:  of  reptiles,  in¬ 
cluding  the  batrachians,  probably  near  two  thousand  of  existing 
sj)ecies,  while  of  the  fossil  perhaps  one  hundred  have  been  ascer¬ 
tained.  It  must  however  be  remembered  that  some  of  these 
classes  did  not  live  in  circumstances  favorable  to  their  being  pre¬ 
served  ;  and  another  fact  is  important,  that  many  of  the  fossil 
species  w'cre  rich  in  their  population  or  number  oi  individuals  to 
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an  amazing  degree.  We  return  from  this  digression,  into  which 
we  were  led  by  the  unavoidable  reflection  of  the  aid  which  recent 
and  fossil  conchology  give  to  each  other.  The  animals  that  live 
in  shells  are  of  the  most  soft  and  perishable  structure;  but  the  ha¬ 
bitations  themselves,  when  once  imbedded  in  any  mineral 
stratum,  will  endure  for  unknown  ages,  and,  when  the  native 
matter  has  been  slowly  carried  away,  each  particle  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  the  earthly  substance  moulded  upon  itself,  and  finally 
producing  a  perfect  cast  of  the  sf)ecimen.  Also,  though  the 
same  species  are  not  found  beyond  a  moderate  ascent  into  the 
earih's  antiquity,  many  of  the  same  genera  appear ;  and,  when 
these  fail,  the  principle  of  analogy  holds  in  a  manner  the  most 
instructive,  and  beautifully  demonstrating  the  unity,  power,  and 
wisdom  of  the  universal  Creator. 

Dr.  Martin  Lister,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  set  the  example 
of  considering  both  the  shells  and  the  animals,  in  the  second  and 
third  parts  of  his  History  of  the  Animals  of  England  ;  and  in  his 
three  Anatomical  Disquisitions  upon  Snail  and  other  Land- 
Shells,  The  former  work  was  published  in  I (>78,  and  the  latter 
in  1694,  5,  and  G.  After  a  long  period,  this  just  method,  revived 
(as  we  have  said)  by  Lamarck  and  Cuvier,  is  now  universally 
received.  The  labors  of  Col.  George  Montagu,  in  his  Testacea 
Britannica^  1803  and  1808,  are  entitled  to  the  most  honorable 
notice,  in  both  the  respects  which  we  have  mentioned,  Mr. 
Gray  Stays  of  him — ‘  Few  have  been  willing  to  do  sufficient  jus- 
‘  tice  to  Montagu’s  great  merit ;  for  he  was  almost  the  first  zoo- 
Mogist  in  modern  times,  who  attempted  to  pay  any  attention  to 
‘  the  animals  inhabiting  shells,  and  we  should  recollect  that,  dur- 
‘  ing  the  whole  time  he  was  writing,  he  was  shut  out  by  the  war 
‘  from  any  communication  with  our  continental  brethren,  and  was 
‘solely  dependent  on  his  own  energies.’ — p.  167. 

Of  every  study,  a  beginning  must  be  made,  and  it  is  always 
important  to  make  such  a  beginning  with  objects  and  materials 
the  most  easily  atUiinable.  Let  then  those  who  resolve  to  become 
acquainted  with  this  interesting  department  in  the  beauties  and 
wonders  of  creation,  commence  with  the  land  and  fresh-water 
shells  of  our  own  country.  Though  inferior  in  size  and  splendor 
to  the  marine  kinds,  especially  those  of  hot  climates,  they  are  a 
sufficient  preparative  for  studying  the  whole  science,  they  furnish 
a  number  of  examples  which  will  qualify  for  the  extended  in¬ 
vestigation  of  exotic  specimens,  and  they  may  be  easily  obtained 
in  our  rural  districts. 

4  he  present  work,  therefore,  we  hail  with  great  satisfaction  : 
but  that  satisfaction  would  have  been  greater  if  Mr.  Gray  had 
made  it  entirely  an  original  work  of  his  own.  To  hav'e  so  done 
would  have  cost  him,  we  think,  much  less  trouble  than  he  has 
here  gone  through,  and  his  labour  would  have  been,  not  only 
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more  agreeable  to  lumselF,  but  more  beneficial  to  his  readers. 
The  composite  character  of  the  book  has  prevented  the  unity  of 
object  and  symmetry  of  arrangement  which  are  of  the  first  ne¬ 
cessity  in  a  work  ot  science.  \\  e  naturally  and  very  e;irnestly 
desire  to  know  exactly  what  parts  of  the  volume  are  Ur.  'Fur- 
ton  s,  and  what  are  the  improvements,  corrections,  and  additions 
of  ]\Ir.  Cirav*  T  he  latter  portions  of  matter  are  certaiidv  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  they  ramify  through  the  whole  structure  of  the  work. 
W  e  should  also  have  been  especially  gratified,  speaking  on  the 
behalf  of  the  public,  if  Mr.  Ci.  had  embodied  in  the  introductory 
part  of  this  volume  a  paper  of  his  own,  of  singular  merit,  which 
W'as  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transact  ions  for 

The  alterations  in  systematic  arrangement  and  nomenclature, 
in  which  both  British  and  French  naturalists  have  freely  in¬ 
dulged  themselves,  we  cannot  but  lament.  An  uncontroilable 
necessity,  w’e  admit,  existed  till  lately;  but  now,  seeing  that  La¬ 
marck’s  system  is  generally  received,  and  that  the  boldest  inno¬ 
vators  acknowdedge  the  soundness  of  its  basis,  and  the  physiolo¬ 
gical  propriety  of  its  princi|)les  of  classification,  we  cannot  but 
earnestly  desire  that  it  might  be  closely  and  universally  retained. 
It  may  and  probably  will  be  necessary  to  constitute  new  genera, 
and  possibly  families,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  spe¬ 
cies  are  yet  to  be  discovered  ;  but  the  orders  and  classes  should 
not  be  disturbed.  In  forming  new’  specific  names,  the  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  for  precluding  any  inducement  to  change 
hereafter,  by  securing  pro{)riety,  simplicity,  and  etymological 
purity ;  and  they  should  be  formed  from  the  Latin,  wiiile  the 
generic  terms  are  Greek.  But  alterations  which  touch  class  or 
even  order,  and  changes  of  generic  names  w  Inch  have  once  re¬ 
ceived  the  hall-mark,  though  some  refined  argument  of  more 
precise  notification  may  be  urged,  ought  to  be  sternly  resisted. 
Hence,  we  should  have  been  the  more  gratified  had  Mr.  Gray 
adhered  to  the  nomenclature  of  Lamarck.  The  deviation  which 
he  has  permitted  himself  may  plead  greater  convenience  f<»r  the 
confined  purpose  of  the  present  volume  ;  but  this  immediate  and 
temporary  advantage  is  not  adecpiate  to  that  of  training  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  the  strict  practice  of  the  language  which  he  must  use  for 
universal  conchology  ;  since  to  that  most  comprehensive  form  of 
the  science  every  one  ought  to  aspire.  \\  e  have  also  another 
reason  for  entertaining  this  opinion.  It  is  our  earnest  desire, 
and  W’e  would  say  our  hope^  that,  provided  his  official  engage¬ 
ments  permit,*  our  so  w’ell  (jualified  author  w’ould  compose  and 


*  Mr.  Orav  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  the  eminent  naturalist,  Mr. 
Children,  in  presiding  over  the  zoological  department  of  the  Hrilish  Museum  ; 
an  appointment  full  of  advantage  to  the  public,  and  reflecting  hon<>r  upon 
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publish  a  complete  synopsis  of  general  concliology ;  presenting 
the  system  in  the  most  luminous  form,  avoiding  the  extremes  of 
sullen  brevity  and  needless  amplification,  giving  under  each 
genus  a  sufficiently  characteristic  list  of  all  the  known  species, 
and  figures,  in  the  style  of  those  in  the  volume  before  us,  of  two 
or  three  species  under  each  genus,  and  presenting  adequate 
though  concise  notices  of  the  place,  habits,  and  physiology  of  the 
animals.  Such  a  work  is  wanted  in  an  extreme  degree.  It  could 
not  be  small,  nor  at  a  low  price,  but  it  need  not  be  of  extrava¬ 
gant  size  and  cost ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  a  suite  of  volumes, 
answering  to  the  idea  which  we  indulge,  would  be  gratefully  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  public,  and  would  have  an  extensive  circulation  and 
permanent  value. 

Our  regret  is,  that  Mr.  Gray  did  not  succinctly  describe  La¬ 
marck’s  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  classes ;  the  two  or¬ 
ders  of  the  eleventh,  and  the  five  of  the  twelfth,  and  then  state 
that  the  objects  of  description  in  this  work  belong  only  to  a  small 
part  of  the  third  section  of  the  first  order,  and  the  first  of  the  se¬ 
cond  order  of  the  eleventh  class,  namely.  Cl,  Conchifera,  Ord, 
Dimyaira,  Sect,  Lamellipeda,  Fam,  Conchae  and  Naiada ; 
and  Ord,  Monomyaira,  Sect,  with  ligament  marginal  and  long, 
Fam,  Mytilacea:  and  to  the  second  and  third  orders  of  the 
twelfth  class,  namely,  the  Gasteropoda  and  the  Trachelipoda, — 
orders  which  are  by  far  the  most  abundant  in  species  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  condition  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Gray’s  method  appears  more  simple  and  easy,  but  we  are 
persuaded  that,  for  the  ulterior  and  more  comprehensive  purpose 
which  we  have  mentioned,  it  would  have  been  better  to  keep  in 
the  beaten  track. 

We  shall  cite  a  part*  of  the  passage  to  which  we  refer.  It 
comes  under  the  head  ‘  Systematic  Distribution.* 

*  Mollusca  is  the  name  given  to  that  large  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom  which  is  characterised  by  having  a  soft  fleshy  body,  destitute 
both  of  a  bony  skeleton  supporting  jointed  limbs,  and  of  a  hard  ringed 
skin. 

*  They  are  covered  with  a  muscular  coat  called  a  mantle^  endued 
with  a  glairy  humor,  and  are  generally  furnished  with  a  calcareous 
envelope,  called  a  shelly  which  is  secreted  by  this  coat  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  body  or  of  the  more  vital  organs  of  the  animal. 

‘  They  are  generally  elongate,  walking  on  a  single  central  foot  or 
disk,  and  furnished  with  one  or  more  pairs  of  organs  on  the  head  and 
sides.  Their  nervous  system,  which  furnishes  the  most  distinctive 
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characters  of  the  larger  groups  of  the  animal  kingdom,  merely  consists 
of  a  certain  number  of  medullary  masses  distributed  to  different  parts 
of  the  body  ;  one  of  the  masses  being  placed  over  the  gullet,  and  en¬ 
veloping  it  like  a  collar. 

‘  This  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  is  subdivided  into  five  classes, 
in  the  following  manner  : 

^  A.  Crawling  on  a  foot  placed  under  the  body, 

'  I.  Gasteropodesy  which  have  a  distinct  head,  furnished  with  eyes 
and  tentacles,  and  are  usually  protected  by  a  conical  spiral  shell. 

•  ‘  II.  Conchi/erSy  having  the  mouth  placed  between  the  gills,  they 
and  the  body  enclosed  between  the  two  leaves  of  the  mantle,  which  are 
covered  with  two  shelly  valves  united  by  a  cartilage. 

‘  B.  Destitute  of  any  foot, 

^III.  Brachiopodesy — having  the  mouth  placed  at  the  base  of  two 
spirally  twisted  ciliated  arms,  between  the  two  leaves  of  tlie  mantle, 
which  are  covered  with  two  separate  shelly  valves.  They  live  attached 
to  other  marine  bodies. 

^  IV.  PteropodeSy — having  a  prominent  head,  with  one  or  two  pairs 
of  fins  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  by  which  they  swim  about  in  the 
ocean.  The  body  is  often  covered  with  a  thin  glassy  conoidal  shell. 

'  V.  CepholopodeSy — which  have  a  large  distinct  head,  furnished 
with  eight  or  ten  arms,  by  means  of  which  they  walk  head  downwards. 

‘  Linnaeus  refers  all  the  animals  inhabiting  shells  to  five  different 
genera,  viz.  Lhnax,  Ascidiay  Anomiay  Clio,  and  S(pia.  These  genera 
may  be  regarded  as  the  types  of  the  classes  proposed  by  Cuvier.  Poli 
had,  before  his  time,  considered  three  of  them  as  orders,  under  the 
names  of  Mollnsca,  Bejttantiay  Sttbsilicntiay  and  Brachiata. 

‘  "i'he  terrestrial  and  duviatile  Mollusca,  of  which  alone  we  have  to 
treat  in  this  little  work,  are  confined  to  the  first  two  of  tliese  classes. 
[Mr.  G,  merges  the  Trachclipodes  in  the  (Tastero|)odes.^ 

‘  The  shell,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  division  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
may  lie  seen  covering  tlie  young  animal  in  the  egg,  lK»fore  it  has  gained 
all  its  organs ;  as  was  observed  by  Swammerdam,  and  verified  by  the 
more  extended  observations  of  Pfeiffer,  Turpin,  and  others.  They 
are  easily  seen  in  the  egg  of  the  Liintueiy  PhyscCf  Anrj^/i,  and  Dithiniai, 
which  have  a  transparent  coat. 

‘  The  shells  of  the  newly-hatched  animals  have  been  frequently 
considered  as  distinct  species  ;  and  some  very  thin  shells  of  land  Mol- 
lusca,  such  as  Pitrincey  have  been  tiken  for  the  young  of  other  well- 
known  species,  as  Helix  hortensis.  These  young  shells  are  easily 
known  by  their  always  being  of  a  pale  horn  colour  ;  the  whorls  are 
generally  rather  irregular,  and  enlarge  very  rapidly ;  and  the  apex  of 
the  whorl  which  was  first  formed  is  generally  large  and  blunt,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  size  of  the  shell.  They  are  always  destitute  of  colour, 
for  the  animal  does  not  deposit  the  coloring  matter  until  after  it  has 
been  hatched  ;  and  it  is  therefore  generally  easy  to  distinguish  in  the 
young  shell  (and  sometimes  also  in  the  adult)  that  part  of  the  top  of 
the  s])ire  which  formed  the  shell  of  the  animal  when  in  the  egg. 

*  The  shell  is  formed  by  the  hardening  of  the  animal  matter,  which 
is  secreted  by  certain  glands  on  the  surface  of  the  l)ody,  by  means  of 
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chalky  matter  wliich  is  also  secreted  by  similar  glands.  It  lias  been 
stated  that  the  unhatched  animal,  very  shortly  after  it  is  formed,  begins 
to  make  its  shell ;  and,  when  it  is  hatched,  de]Kisits  on  the  edge  of  the 
mouth  of  the  little  shell  which  covered  its  body  in  the  egg,  a  small 
quantity  of  the  mucous  secretion.  This  dries  ;  and  is  then  lined  with 
some  mucous  matter  intermixed  with  calcareous  particles ;  and  when 
this  hardens,  it  again  places  on  its  edge  another  very  thin  layer  of  tiie 
mucous  secretion,  and  again  lines  it  as  before.  The  mucous  secretion 
first  deposited  forms  the  outer  coat  of  the  shell,  and  is  of  use  in  pro¬ 
tecting  it  from  injury,  while  the  mucous  matter  mixed  with  lime, 
which  is  placed  within  it,  forms  the  substance  of  the  shell  itself.  This 
deposition  of  mucus,  and  of  mucus  mixed  with  calcareous  matter,  goes 
on  as  the  animal  grows,  and  feels  the  want  of  a  larger  shell  for  its 
protection  :  the  shell  is  in  fact  moulded  on  the  body  of  the  animal 
itself,  as  the  body  grows ;  and  for  this  reason  any  irregularity  in  the 
body  is  moulded  in  the  shell. 

‘  The  animal  h«is  the  faculty  also  of  mending  any  break  or  injury 
that  its  shell  may  have  recj./ed,  if  it  is  not  of  such  a  magnitude  as  to 
derange  all  the  functions  of  the  animal  itself :  and  it  mends  them  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  forms  its  shell ;  that  is  to  say,  by  dep(»siting 
first  a  coat  of  animal  matter,  and  then  lining  it  with  mucous  matter 
mixed  with  chalk,  to  harden  it.  But  as  the  animal  is  usually  very 
desirous  of  getting  the  repairs  done  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  is  most 
probably  damaged  by  the  injury  it  has  received,  these  repairs  are 
generally  much  more  roughly  executed  than  the  shell  itself,  and  com¬ 
monly  destitute  of  regular  color. 

*  The  particles,  which  vary  the  color  of  the  surface  of  the  shell,  are 
deposited  while  the  shell  is  being  increased  in  size,  immediately  under 
the  outer  mucous  coat :  and,  as  these  particles  are  also  secreted  by 
peculiar  glands,  the  C(dor  is  always  situated  in  a  particular  manner  on 
each  species,  the  glands  being  gradually  enlarged,  and  gradually  sepa¬ 
rated,  but  not  changed  in  position  by  the  growth  of  the  shell.  All  the 
variations  exhibited  in  the  coloring  of  the  dilTerent  species,  or  in  the 
different  individuals  of  the  same  species,  are  produced  by  the  perma¬ 
nent  or  temporarv  interruption  of  the  action  of  these  glands.* 

t_pp.  72-7(1. 

In  regard  to  this  citation,  we  must  repeat  our  regret  that  no 
method  is  furnished  to  enable  the  reader  to  distinguish  Mr.  Gray’s 
additions  from  the  original  matter  of  Dr.  Turton.  Tliere  is  here 
a  clumsiness  of  diction  which  is  not  favorable  to  perspicuity.  We 
doubt  whether  an  uninstructed  person  (and  for  the  aid  of  such  in 
their  laudable  elforts  books  like  this  ought  to  be  adapted),  would 
comprehend  the  first  sentence  in  the  tenth  paragraph  :  ‘  Animal 
‘  matter,  which  is  secreted  by  certain  glands — by  means  of  chalky 
‘  matter  which  is  also  secreted.*  Such  a  reader,  attempting  to 
make  out  the  meaning,  might  ask,  how  glands  secrete  animal 
matter  by  means  ot  citalky  matter  ;  and  whether  it  is  proper  to 
say  that  the  chalky  matter  is  secreted  at  all  ?  The  information 


intended  migiit  be  given  by  siiying,  that  as  all  animals  derive 
mineral  matter,  chiefly  lime  and  silex,  from  water  and  earth,  this 
class  of  animals,  the  Testacea,  is  endowe<l  with  the  property  of 
largely  sefiarating  carbonate  of  lime  from  water,  which  holds  that 
substance  in  solution,  and  probably  also  from  mineral  masses  with 
which  they  come  into  contact,  and  of  combining  it  with  the  mucus 
(gelatin)  superficially  secreted  by  appropriate  glands:  the  carb. 
1.  is  taken  up  by  another  system  of  glands  in  its  most  attenuated 
(probably  molecular)  state :  it  is  combined  with  the  mucus,  and 
then  deposited  in  the  minutest  parts ;  the  substance  thus  pro¬ 
duced  soon  becomes  hard  and  insoluble,  is  increased  by  successive 
layers,  and  constitutes  the  shell.  We  cannot  also  but  wish  that 
one  term  had  been  used  constantly  to  designate  the  carbonate  of 
lime,  for  it  is  possible  that  some  readers  may  be  ]>erplexed,  and 
may  suppose  that  some  recondite  philosophy  lies  in  the  variety  of 
terms,  chalky  chalky  matter^  lime,  calcareous  matter. 

The  load  of  diverse  nomenclature  is,  we  co’ifess,  a  necessary 
evil ;  but  we  wish  to  see  it  lightened  as  much  as  possible.  We 
are,  indeed,  obliged  by  the  long  list  of  synonyms  under  every 
species,  and  we  admit  that  Dr.  I'urton  and  Mr.  Clray  were  not  at 
liberty  to  correct  the  etymological  inistjikes  of  the  authors  whom 
they  cite ;  but  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  some  corrective 
administered  to  the  evil,  when  the  multiplication  of  names  arises 
from  nothing  but  ignorance.  Thus  we  have  Limucpus,  IJmneus, 
Lymneeus,  Lymnus  (perhaps  an  error  of  the  printer),  Lymneus, 
lAmnea,  and  Lymmca, — designations  of  one  well  known  genus. 
Of  these  Torms  the  first  only  is  correct,  answ'ering  to  Xiyvaioct 
the  adjective  from  Xtyviu  a  pool,  pond,  or  hog.  None  of  the  rest 
can  plead  classical  propriety;  for  there  is  no  such  word  asAu/no;, 
and  there  is  no  adjective  from  Wyvn  making  the  penult  in  ti,  to 
justify  the  termination  ens.  As  for  the  termination  of  gender,  usoxa, 
that  must  depend  upon  the  understood  substantive.  Those  who  pre¬ 
fer  the  feminine  had  probably  helix  (^spiral,  corkscrew,  Ike,), 
in  their  minds;  but  that  word  is  never  used,  in  either  Greek  or 
Latin,  to  signify  any  animal.  'The  most  rational  reference  of 
the  ellipsis  is  Limax  or  Turbo ;  therefore  we  should  abide  by  the 
masculine  ending. 

Again:  we  read  ‘Ancylus  (River  Idmpet),  so  called  from 
‘  the  close  connexion  by  which  the  circumference  of  the  shell  is 
‘  fixed  to  its  attachment ;  or  perhaps  from  the  conical  point,  re- 
‘  sembling  the  handle  of  a  cover ;  in  which  case  it  should  be 
‘written  An,mlus  ox  Ansylus.*  p.  24T.  Roth  these  suppositions 
are  erroneous.  Perhaps  the  author  of  the  first  <lerivation  had  in 
his  mind  the  surgical  term  (which  is  itself  a  barbarized  word) 
Anchylosis,  The  second  seems  to  have  been  invented  on  the 
ground  of  a  supposed  formation  as  a  diminutive,  from  Ansa  ,  a 
philological  impossibility.  The  word  is  nothiiur  but  nyKi'Aoc. 
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bent,  crooked  ;  expressing  an  obvious  characteristic  of  the  summit. 

Among  the  water-snails  (PalndinidcB)  a  separate  genus  has 
been  erected  under  the  name  Bithinia  ;  and  having  two  British 
species,  tentaculata  and  ventricom.  In  the  generic  term  we 
strongly  suspect  some  philological  oversight.  If  any  allusion 
were  intended  to  the  ancient  province  in  Asia  Minor  (which 
seems  unlikely),  the  word  should  be  Bithynia.  According  to  an 
established  and  reasonable  custom,  names  of  genera  ought  to  be 
from  the  Greek  mint ;  excepting  the  instances  (barely  pardon¬ 
able,  but  which,  when  once  established,  ought  to  be  saved  from 
innovation)  in  which  this  method  has  been  resorted  to  for  honoring 
any  illustrious  naturalist.  We  know  not  how  to  apply  that  solu¬ 
tion  in  the  present  case :  and  the  term  is  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  the  marks  of  the  Greek  or  even  Latin  coinage. 

Indeed,  the  whole  nomenclature  of  natural  history  cries  aloud 
for  a  thorough  revision.  The  mass  of  synonyms  is  an  enormous 
evil,  but  the  collections  of  them  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  'Die 
more  reason  there  is  for  wishing  that///e  best  term  were  determined, 

1)laced  at  the  head  of  every  article,  and  with  rigorous  loyalty  ad- 
lered  to. 

While  making  these  remarks,  we  must  add  our  regret  that,  in 
the  valuable  work  before  us,  we  find  no  table  explanatory  of  the 
abbreviations  of  reference.  These  are  frequently  single  letters. 
Many  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  t.  stands  for  both  volume 
and  plate^  and  f.  for  a  single  figure  on  a  plate. 

For  completing  our  account  of  this  volume,  we  shall  quote  a 
periodical  conducted  by  a  combination  of  the  most  eminent 
naturalists  in  our  country;  Sir  William  Jardine,  Mr.  Prideaux 
J.  Selby,  Dr.  Johnston,  Professor  Don,  and  Mr.  llicliard  i  aylor : 
the  Annals  of  Natural  History^  vol.  v.  p.  288. 

‘  Mr.  Gray  has  fully  supplied  the  deficiencies  [[in  Dr.  Turton’s  cri- 
ginal  work],  and  has  produced  a  work  of  a  very  ditierent  and  far 
higher  character  ;  which,  except  in  name,  in  a  portion  of  the  descrip¬ 
tive  letter-press,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  figures  accompanying  it, 
may  he  regarded  as  entirely  new'. 

‘  Mr.  Gray'  s  introduction  includes,  among  other  interesting  matter, 
a  detailed  account  of  no  fewer  than  fifty  species  of  land  and  fresh¬ 
water  shells  which  have  been  erroneously,  as  he  believes,  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  British  list,  with  his  reasons  for  their  exclusion  ; — an 
outline  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  native  species,  both  with 
reference  to  other  parts  of  the  world  and  to  the  topographical  divisions 
of  our  owMi  country,  accompanied  by  a  tabular  view  ; — notices  of  the 
localities  which  different  species  select  ; — an  enumeration  of  the /cs.v/V 
species,  belonging  to  land  and  fresh- water  genera,  liitherto  discovered 
in  Great  Britain  ; — an  historical  review*  of  the  additions  made  to  tliis 
department  of  our  Fauna  by  each  successive  writer,  from  INIerret  down- 
w'ards  ; — and  «  list  of  the  British  and  the  princijial  foreign  works  treat¬ 
ing  on  the  subject. 
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‘  An  Arti/iciut  Table  oj  the  Genera,  constructed  fur  the  u»i»  of  the 
mere  conchologist  who  confines  his  observations  to  the  shell,  is  followed 
by  some  observations  on  the  principal  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  shells,  founded  on  their  relation  to  the  animal,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  which  alone  they  can  be  properly  studied  ;  and  we  then  arrive 
at  the  more  strictly  systematic  part  of  the  work,  the  only  part  in  which 
any  portion  of  Dr.  Turton’s  Manual  has  been  retained.  Hut  even  here, 
all  that  has  been  derived  from  the  (»ri‘iinal  work  consists  of  the  mere 
characters  and  descriptiiuis  of  the  shells,  with  a  few  occasional  o])H*rva- 
tions,  all  of  which  have  underj^one  revisiem  ;  while  the  outline  of  tho 
distribution  of  molliisca,  the  characters  of  the  classes,  orders,  families, 
and  genera,  the  descriptions  of  the  animals,  the  physiological  and  other 
notices  accompanying  these  descriptions,  See.,  Sec.,  which  constitute  the 
chief  value  of  the  work,  have  been  added  by  Mr.  (iray. 

‘  The  number  of  species  described  amounts  to  12H,  arranged  under 
thirty-eight  genera;  and  all  of  these  (with  one  exception,  Vertiqo 
anyustior,  which  as  the  author  states,  could  not  be  pr«»cured)  are  figured 
in  the  plates.  Supplementary  tables  containing  the  im>re  recently  dis¬ 
covered  species,  having  been  added  to  those  previonslv  contained  in 
Dr.  I'urton’s  work.  The  original  plates  have  also,  it  is  stated,  been 
revised,  compared  with  the  specimens,  and  c<»rrected  where  necessary  ; 
and  enlarged  details  of  some  of  the  smaller  species  have  been  added. 
Wood-ent  illustrations  representing  the  animals  of  the  different  fami¬ 
lies,  and  of  most  of  the  genera,  together  with  a  few  of  the  shells,  have 
also  been  introduced  in  the  form  of  vignettes,  and  llie  work  is  got  up 
in  a  handsome  and  creditable  style. 

‘  It  would  be  superfluous  to  recommend  such  a  work,  and  so  edited, 
to  those  for  whose  use  it  is  intended,  and  to  whom  it  can  only  be 
necessary  to  indicate  its  existence  and  contents.’ 

Tliese  sentiments,  cited  from  so  high  an  authority,  augment 
the  regret  which  we  have  before  e.xpressed,  that  Mr.  (iiay  did 
not  employ  his  great  knowledge  and  talents  in  the  composition 
of  a  work  upon  a  more  logical  and  luminous  plan,  and  entirely 
his  own,  rather  than  have  trammelled  himself  with  the  arrange¬ 
ments  and  expressions  of  another  mind.  'I  his  would  have  cost 
him  not  more  trouble,  and  would  hav'e  been  a  greater  benefit  to 
the  assiduous  cultivators  of  this  elegant  branch  of  natural  know¬ 
ledge. 

We  must  add,  that  both  the  theoretical  interest  and  the  prac- 

Heal  usefulness  of  this  work  are  increased  by  an  appendix  of  such 

details  as  are  often  passed  over  in  silence  by  learned  writers  on 

this  kind  of  subjects,  whether  from  a  sort  of  pride  which  will  not 

descend  to  rustic  homeliness;  or  from  what  is  too  often  the  fact, 

that  the  student  in  the  cabinet  is  not  always  the  patient  explorer 

of  muddy  ponds  and  ditches.  This  appendix  is  an  abstract  from 

a  recent  work  of  M.  Bouchard  Chantreux  upon  the  I. and  and 

Bher  Molluscs  of  the  District  of  Calais,  It  relates  to  the  time 

of  activity  of  this  cla.ss  of  animals,  day  or  night,  their  hnnuN,  tlieir 
•  *  »>  »» 
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food,  the  characters  of  the  e^gs  and  the  young,  their  growth,  and 
their  full  age. 

Mr.  Gray  concludes  his  work  with  the  act  of  impressive  adora* 
tion ;  ‘  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works !  In  wisdom 
‘  hast  thou  made  them  all.  The  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches.’  Ps. 
civ.  21. 


Art.  VI.  1.  Fisher's  Drawing  Room  Scrap-Book  for  1841.  With 
Poetical  Illustrations.  By  INIary  IIowitt.  London;  Fisher. 
Son,  and  Co. 

2.  The  Juvenile  Scrap-Book.  By  Mrs.  Ellis.  For  1841.  London: 
Fisher,  Son,  and  Co. 

3.  Forget-Me-Not  ;  a  Christmas^  New  Year's,  and  Birthday  Present 
/or  1841.  Edited  by  Frkderic  Siioberl.  London:  Ackerman 
and  Co. 

4.  Letters  from  under  a  Bridge  and  Poems.  By  X.  P,  Willis,  Es(p 
London  ;  George  Virtue, 

5.  The  Parlour  Table-Book.  Written  and  Selected  by  tlie  Author  of 
*  Lives  of  the  English  Sacred  Poets.’  London  :  Bickerby, 

A  MIDST  our  graver  occupations  it  is  pleasant  occasionally  to 
turn  to  such  volumes  fis  now  lie  before  us.  Critics,  like 
schoolboys,  require  times  of  recreation,  when  the  mind  may  un¬ 
bend  itself,  and  profitably  engage  in  ])leasant  pastime.  Such 
alternations  are  as  salutary  to  the  mind  as  to  the  body,  and  if  not 
occurring  too  frequently,  will  be  found  to  exert  a  healthful  and 
bracing  influence.  The  intellect  cannot  always  be  employed 
with  the  abstract  discussions  of  [)hilosophy  or  the  grave  ratiocina¬ 
tions  of  morals  without  losing  its  elasticity  or  contracting 
the  sphere  of  its  usefulness.  It  is,  therefore,  wise  as  well 
as  pleasant  to  mingle  the  lifri.t  with  the  grave,  to  turn  oc¬ 
casionally  from  the  sage  oracles  of  our  philosophy  to  listen 
to  the  songs  of  Parnassus  or  the  tales  of  fiction.  More  progress 
will  thus  be  made  evTii  in  abstruse  research,  than  by  an  entire 
neglect  of  the  lighter  departments  of  our  literature.  In  such 
seasons  and  in  such  occupations  the  wearied  spirit  gathers  up  its 
strength,  and  springs  forward  with  a  vigor  and  buoyancy  of  which 
it  would  otherwise  be  wholly  destitute.  We  critics  are  sadly 
belied  in  this  acrimonious  and  fault-finding  age  ;  many  a  gentle 
reader  deems  us  sadly  wanting  in  the  charities  of  life,  yet  we 
verily  believe  that  their  own  countenances  are  not  more  radiant 
with  pleasure  than  ours  as  we  con  over  the  pages  and  scrutinize 
the  engravings  of  these  beautitul  v'olumes.  They  are  not  to  be 
regarded  solely  or  even  principally,  as  works  of  literature — the 
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poet  and  the  tale-teller  are  both  subordinate  to  the  artist,  from 
whose  pencil  their  chief  attraction  and  distinctive  characteristics 
are  deriv'ed.  It  is  its  works  ot  art  that  we  re^jird  them,  and  in 
this  point  of  v’lew  they  are  not  unworthy  ot  pjitroiiiij^e. 

Ff'sher\s  Drawhuj-Room  Scrap-Book  \s  iin  old  tav^orite  with  the 
public,  and  appears  this  yeiir  with  equal  claims  to  favor  as  on  any 
former  occasion.  It  contiiins  thirty-six  well  selected  enjj^ravin^s 
descriptive  ot  torei^n  and  English  scenery,  with  a  few  portraits  of 
distinguished  personaojes—livinur  and  dead— interminirled.  Some 
of  these  plates  are  of  distinguished  merit,  but  havinjr  appeared  in 
tonner  works,  need  not  be  particularized  here.  A  higher  end 
than  the  gratification  of  taste  is  accomplished  by  these  produc¬ 
tions  of  our  artists,  they  instruct  as  well  as  entertiiin  by  rendering 
more  distinct  and  vivid  our  conception  of  distant  regions  and  foreign 
habits.  Wdiile  sitting  by  our  own  fireside,  with  all  the  comforts 
of  an  English  home  about  us,  wq  are  thus  enabled  to  gain  some 
faint  conception  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  aspects  under  which 
the  works  of  Clod  are  to  be  seen  in  distant  lands.  Tin’s  is  no 
trifling  advantage,  and  may  be  made  subservient  to  high  ends  in 
the  development  and  cultivation  of  the  intellect.  'I'lie  j)re8cnt 
volume,  like  its  immediate  predecessor,  is  edited  by  Mrs.  ilowitt, 
who,  in  a  short  preface,  characterized  by  good  feeling,  gratefully 
acknowledges  the  favor  extended  to  her  former  labors,  and 
avows  her  hope  that  she  shall  continue  to  deserve  it.  ‘  An  author  s 
‘  best  rewards,*  says  Mrs.  Ilowitt,  ‘is  the  good  will  of  the  public; 
‘  I  say  his  best^  for  the  public  has  discrimination,  and  does  not 
‘  zealously,  and  with  one  voice,  a))plaud  what  is  unworthy, — 
‘  therefore  to  have  won  the  public  goodwill,  is  to  have  deserved 
‘  it.  I  am  grateful,  and  will  continue  to  deserve  it.* 

The  plates  are  accompanied  by  a  running  lyrical  commenUiry, 
displaying  the  striking  peculiarities  of  the  editor’s  muse.  Mrs. 
Ilowitt  frequently  siicriflces  the  melody  of  her  versification  to  the 
production  of  graphic  effect.  She  jiaints  hef  scenes  to  the  eye, 
and  they  stand  life-like  before  us,  but  her  end  is  attained  at  a 
cost  which  must  render  her  productions  less  popular  with  many 
fastidious  readers  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  The  following 
stanzas  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  literary  contents  of  the  volume. 

‘  KATIIATUNF.  AIHLIK. 

‘  Among  the  old  traditions  of  my  own  family,  is  one  which  always 
interested  me  greatly.  It  is  (»f  a  gentleman  whose  name  was  John 
Vavasour.  He  was  handsome,  and  ot  gtaal  fortune;  and,  aliout  the 
age  of  five  and  twenty,  married  a  young  lady  from  the  north,  hy  name 
Katharine  Airlie.  She  was  of  g^Mul  family,  hut  without  fortune  ; 
singularly  handsome,  and  of  the  most  amiable  manners.  \  avasour 
was  of  dissipated  habits,  and  lived  much  in  l.<»ndon,  associating  with 
the  gayest  men  of  the  time.  He  never  acknowledged  himself  at 
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niarrieci,  l>iit  kept  his  wife,  whom  he  treated  with  great  neglect,  and 
even  cruelty,  at  a  small  house  in  Huntingdonshire.  His  dissipation 
led  to  his  ruin  ;  and  with  broken  health,  and  sorely  diminished  means, 
came  remorse,  and  some  kindly  affection  towards  his  unoffending  and 
ill-used  wife.  Like  the  prodigal  son,  he  returned,  intending  to  atone 
for  so  many  years  of  unkindness :  but  he  came  too  late  ;  she  had  been 
buried  only  a  few  days,  having  died,  as  was  believed,  of  a  broken  heart. 
His  distress  of  mind  at  this  unlooked-for  event  overturned  his  reason, 
and  for  about  seven  or  eight  years  thereafter,  he  was  the  inmate  of  a 
madhouse. 


*  Oh,  take  that  picture  from  the  wall ! 

Dark  shadow  o*er  my  soul  doth  fall  ! 

The  past,  the  past  returneth  all ! 

Why  didst  thou  die  so  early  ? 

1  dare  not  look  upon  thy  face  ; 

Grief  rends  my  heart  like  black  disgrace  ; 

I  think  upon  thy  last  embrace. 

Ill-fated  Katharine  Airlie  I 

‘  Thy  father’s  bending  form  I  see  ; 

Thy  gentle  mother’s  trust  in  me, — 

I  think  of  them,  then  think  of  thee. 

And  curse  myself  severely  ! 

1  loved  thee  in  my  sinless  youth ; 

Thou  gavcst  me  thy  maiden  truth  ; 

Thy  heart,  tliy  love,  thy  life  in  sooth ; 

My  generous  Katharine  Airlie  ; 

‘  Thou  never  spakest  word  unkind  ! 

I  only  bore  an  altered  mind ; 

I,  I  was  fool,  perverse,  and  blind  ; 

Thou  loved’st  me  sincerelv  ! 

Thou  never  sjiakest  word  severe  ; 

1  saw  unmoved  thy  pleading  tear  ; 

Thy  words  of  woe  I  would  not  hear, 

Heart-broken  Katharine  Airlie  ! 

*  Thou  art  avenged,  mine  injured  wife ! 
i  with  myself  have  bitter  strife  ; 

I  feel  the  curse  is  on  my  life. 

And  I  deserve  it  fairly ! 

I  cannot  bless  thee  now  I  would  ! 

Thou  hast  departed  to  the  good. 

It  was  not  meet,  not  just  I  should, 

W  ho  wronged  thee,  Katharine  Airlie  ! 

‘  Oh,  let  me  go !  I  feel  this  room 
Like  to  some  prison-house  of  doom. 

More  dark,  and  narrower  than  the  tomb, 

Where  art  thou  gone  so  early  ! 
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But  little  hold  of  life  1  have  ! 

My  brain  is  rocking  like  the  wave  ! 

Thou  wilt  not  spurn  me  from  thy  grave, 

Aly  wife,  my  Katharine  Airlie  !' 

The  volume  contains  four  posthumous  lays  of  Miss  Landon, 
the  former  editor,  whose  premature  and  tragical  end  was  regarded 
with  deep  sorrow  by  a  numerous  class  of  admirers.  We  select 
rlie  following  for  its  simplicity  and  tenderness. 

‘  NKFTAH  IN  THE  JEllEEU. 

*  The  word  Jereed  implies  the  Country  of  the  Palm  Branches  ;  and 
the  little  azure  sparrow,  the  subject  of  the  following  poem,  is  peculiar 
to  that  district,  and  is  called  The  Father  of  Friendship. 

*  It  is  a  little  azure  bird. 

It  has  a  plaintive  cry. 

It  singeth  mournful  to  the  eve, 

W  hen  none  beside  are  nigh. 

^  But  not  the  less  its  gentle  song 
Ariseth  for  the  noon ; 

The  day  has  not  a  lonely  hour. 

Unknowing  that  sweet  tune. 

*  It  loveth  those  with  whom  it  lives, 

It  loveth  where  it  dwells ; 

When  the  green  palm  extends  its  shade 
Above  the  desert  wells. 

*  Never  those  azure  wings  expand, 

But  on  their  southern  wind  ; 

At  once  it  dieth,  if  it  leave 
Its  native  sands  behind. 

*  It  pineth  with  familiar  love 

For  its  accustomed  sky  ; 

And  even  in  a  golden  cage. 

It  lieth  down  to  die. 

*  And  for  the  love  it  beareth  them, 

The  natives  hold  it  true. 

That  whosoever  kills  this  bird, 

Himself  must  perish  too. 

'  A  simple  but  a  kind  belief. 

To  keep  it  free  from  scaith  ; 

And  blessed  whate’er  in  this  cold  world 
.Awakens  love  or  faith.’ 
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7’4('  Jnvtnile  Scrap-BcnJi  will  prove  an  acceptable  visitor  to 
our  youiij^  trieiuls,  whose  favor  it  solicits,  and  for  whose  enter¬ 
tainment  and  instruction  it  is  well  adapted.  The  volume  contains 
sixteen  engravings,  with  appropriate  historical  and  descriptive 
illustrations  by  Mrs.  Ellis,  who  in  a  modest  preface  craves  indul¬ 
gence  for  her  present  labor  on  the  ground  of  her  sojourn  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  consequent  separation  from  the  ‘  impressions 
*  and  associations  *  of  home.  In  common  with  a  large  circle  of 
friends,  we  deeply  regret  the  cause  of  her  absence  from  England, 
and  trust  the  speedy  renewal  of  her  esteemed  husband’s  health 
will  render  that  absence  but  temporary.  A  life  of  such  varied 
and  useful  labors  can  ill  be  spared  by  the  church  of  Christ.  Mrs. 
Ellis  has  succeeded  very  happily  in  linking  together  several  of  the 
plates,  and  has  thus  produced  a  more  striking  contrcist  or  a  more 
continuous  and  instructive  narrative  than  could  otherwise  have 
been  etfected.  As  an  instance  of  the  former  we  may  specify  the 
Heathen  Tetnple  at  Tivoly^  Malan  Cathedral^  and  DornieUleuse, 

I  he  scene  of  Felix  Neff's  evangelical  ministry  ;  and  of  the  latter, 
Loch-Lcvcn  Castle^  Escape  of  (Aueen  Mary,  and  her  Embarhntion, 
The  following  sUinzas,  forming  part  third  of  the  poetic  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  first  of  these  groups,  will  give  an  average  specimen  of 
Mrs.  Ellis’s  muse. 

'THK  PILORKM’s  REST. 

‘  Fr(*m  the  light  of  soiitliern  skies, 

^Vhere  the  stately  columns  rise — 

Wanderer  from  tlie  valleys  green, 
herefore  seek  this  wintry  scene  ? 

Here  no  stranger  steps  may  stay, 
rurn  thee,  pilgrim — haste  away. 

'  Here,  what  horrors  meet  thy  sight, 

Mountain  wastes,  of  trackless  height  ; 

Where  the  eternal  snows  are  sleeping, 

Where  the  wolf  his  watch  is  keeping, 

\\  hile  in  sunless  depths  below. 

See  the  aliodes  of  want  and  woe  ! 

*  Here,  what  comfort  for  thy  soul ! 

Storm  and  tempest  o’er  thee  roll. 

Spectral  forms  around  thee  rise. 

In  thy  pathway  famine  lies ; 

All  is  darkness,  doubt,  and  fear, 

Man  is  scarce  thy  brother  here.’ 

‘  Tempter — cease.  Thy  words  are  vain. 

'Tis  no  dream  of  worldly  gain, 

.  ’Tis  no  hope  in  luxury  dressed, 

’Tis  no  thought  of  earthly  rest, 
hnrthly  comfort,  or  repose, 

Inures  me  to  these  Alpine  snows. 
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*  I  would  seek,  amid  this  wild, 

Fervent  faith’s  devoted  child. 

Holy  light  is  on  his  brow, 

From  his  lip  are  words  that  glow. 

In  his  bosom  depths  of  love, 

Filled  from  heaven’s  pure  fount  ab(»ve. 

‘  I  would  follow,  where  his  feet 
Mountain-rocks  and  dangers  meet. 

I  would  join  his  simple  band, 

Linked  together,  heart  and  hand ; 

There  I  fain  w'ould  bend  my  knee, 

’Tis  the  place  of  prayer  for  me.*  * 

The  Forget  Me  JVot  ^appears  this  year  with'  the  familiar  counte¬ 
nance  of  an  old  companion,  whose  snatches  of  poetry  and  pleasant 
tales  always  make  his  society  productive  of  hilarity  and  entertain¬ 
ment.  The  engravings  possess  no  great  merit,  but  several  of  tlie 
literary  contributions  are  entitled  to  considerable  praise.  We 
have  marked  for  extract  two  poems  by  our  old  favorite  Mr. 
Charles  Swain,  the  one  entitled  A  Song,  and  the  other  I'he  IVife 
of  Sir  Walter  lialcigh,  both  beautiful  and  worthy  of  preserva¬ 
tion,  but  we  must  wave  our  purpose  in  favor  of  the  following,  by 
,1.  Forbes  Dalton,  Esq.,  in  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  many  of  our 
readers  w  ill  recognize  feelings  with  which  their  own  hearts  have 
been  familiar. 


THE  FIRST-BORN. 

*  Ilijpe  and  fear,  philosophers  say, 

(  hecpier  f.ur  lives  like  night  and  day  ; 

And  so,  perhaps,  they  usually  may. 

Hut  pleasanter  far  are  feelings  between. 

Like  the  summer  sunset  and  twilight  scene, 
^^’hen  the  brilliant  heavens  are  all  serene. 

And  the  earth  is  clad  in  her  darkest  green. 
And  w’e  quietly  gaze  in  deep  delight. 

With  our  hopes  and  our  fejirs  all  out  of  sight, 
Not  wishing  for  day  nor  dreading  the  night. 

*  Now,  in  such  a  mood  for  about  a  year. 

It  might  have  been  less,  but  ’twas  very  near. 
Had  our  good  yeoman  lived.  For  why  ? 

He'd  w'on  the  maiden  of  his  choice. 

His  hopes  and  fears  had  all  gone  by. 

He’d  nothing  left  but  to  rejoice. 

‘  And  that  he  did  in  such  a  style. 

It  would  have  cheered  your  heart  to  see ; 
He  seemed  to  live  on  Mary’s  smile, 

-  And  laughed  with  such  a  boyish  glee. 
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How  rapidly  time  sped  his  flight ! 

lie  loved  as  when  love  first  began, 

Slie  was  his  whole  and  sole  delight, 

And  ^lary  loved  her  '  own  good  man/ 

A  happier  home,  a  happier  lot. 

They  both  declared  the  world  held  not. 

‘  But  hope  and  fear,  long  driven  away, 

Both  came  back  on  the  self-same  day. 

Mary  was  ill  and  kept  her  bed, 

John  felt  a  very  odd  pain  in  his  head. 

Which  his  sister  said  was  merely  a  whim. 

And  nobody  else  seemed  to  care  for  him. 

‘  For  there  came  an  old  lady  who  bustled  about, 

And  contrived  very  soon  all  his  household  to  rout. 
For,  although  not  a  lady  of  high  degree. 

That  she  deemed  herself  mistress  ’twas  easy  to  see. 
Vet,  though  ever  in  motion,  still  quiet  was  she. 

As  she  glided  along  and  appeared  to  be 
Engaged  in  stmie  awful  mystery. 

‘  How  Mary  was,  John  w  ished  to  know ; 

The  nurse  declared  he  ‘  must  not  talk  ;* 

He  paced  his  parlour  to  and  fro, 

But  ‘  there,^  she  saitl,  he  ^  must  not  w^alk.* 

•  He  sat  him  dow’ii  and  laid  his  head 
Upon  his  palm — all — all  alone  ; 

1 1  is  manly  heart  o’ercharged  wdth  dread. 

Yet  dared  he  scarcely  sigh  or  groan. 

‘  Vet  might  he  breathe  a  silent  prayer 
To  him  w  ho  can  in  silence  hear ; 

He  did — and  lighter  grew^  his  care, 

And  Hope  resumed  the  place  of  Fear, 

‘  He  listened,  gazing  on  the  floor. 

Strange  fancies  o’er  him  *  coming  thick,’ 

While  the  old  clock  behind  the  door 
Had  never  seemed  so  slow'  to  tick. 

‘  And  thus  his  anxious  watch  he  kept, 

Oft  murmuring  his  loved  one’s  name. 

Lonely  as  though  the  household  slept, 

Till  from  her  room  a  low  sound  came. 

‘  ’Twas  scarcely  sound — but  like  the  fall 
Of  fairy  f(M>tsteps  gathering  round  ; 

’I'hen  whisperings  soft — then  silence  all. 

As  though  ’tw'ere  hallow'ed  ground. 

‘  Then  broke  the  spell — not  with  a  word, 

But  an  infant’s  cry.  How'  it  made  him  start  !  • 
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He  listened  and  he  thought  he  heard 
An  echo  in  his  heart. 

‘  'Twas  nature’s  voice.  That  feeble  cry 
Awoke  paternal  love  and  pride  ; 

Feelings  with  death  alone  to  die. 

Yet  still  he  trembled  for  his  bride ; 

Till  his  sister  tripped  in  with  a  whisper  of  joy, 

Saying,  ‘  iMary  is  well,  John,  and  so  is  yonr  boy.' 

*  It  now  only  remains  of  our  First-born  to  state 
What  is  told  so  exceedingly  well  in  our  plate. 

His  aunt  and  the  nurse  in  his  long-clothes  arrayed  him. 

And  then  in  the  arms  of  the  latter  they  laid  him  ; 

And  so,  in  due  form,  to  his  father  conveyed  him. 

And  with  high  approbation  and  smiles  surveyed  him, 

(As  the  painter's  talent  hath  deptly  portrayed  him) 

While  they  both  ostentatiously  disjdayed  him, 

As  highly  delighted  as  though  they  had  made  him.* 

'I'hc  volume  contains  many  prose  contributions,  with  some  of 
which  we  have  been  much  pleased.  Among  tlie.se  may  be  noted 
The  School  Master  on  lhard,  by  Captain  Howard.  The  Old 
S(\vtotds  Chronicle,  by  Mrs.  Walker.  Ilotfal  Christenimjs,  by 
Miss  Strickland.  And  more  especially  The  King^s  Banner  Bearer, 
by  Miss  Lawrance. 

Mr.  Willis’ volume  which  we  have  placed  fourth  on  our  list,  does 
not  properly  range  with  the  class  of  Annuals.  It  pos.sesses,  how¬ 
ever,  some  of  their  characteristics,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  stricter 
classification  may  be  advanttigeously  noticed  here.  It  consists 
of  two  parts,  the  first  containing  eighteen  letters,  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  scenery  and  mode  of  life,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sus- 
(piebannah,  where  the  author  has  fixed  his  residence  after  many 
years  travel  in  Europe  and  the  East ; — and  the  second  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  poems  which  luis  ap{)eared  in  a  separate  form  in  America, 
and  obtained  considerable  popularity.  ()f  the  letters,  we  find 
it  somewhat  difficult  to  speak.  "Fliey  are  as  peculiar  as  the 
title  under  which  they  are  ushered  into  the  world,  and  if  they  find 
favor,  it  must  be  with  minds  differently  constituted  from  ours. 
We  love  wit  and  humour,  and  can  make  some  excuse  for  their 
occasional  excess,  but  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  wade 
througli  the  strange  jumble  of  all  human  things  which  these 
letters  contain,  without  weariness  and  occasional  disgust.  There 
are  redeeming  passages  in  which  the  fine  fancy  and  poetic  tem¬ 
perament  of  the  author  shine  forth  unclouded,  but  the  pleasure 
these  minister  is  purchased  too  dearly  by  the  perusal  of  the  whole 
series.  The  poetry  is  of  a  different  order,  and  deserves  all  the 
popularity  which  it  has  obtained  among  our  Trans-atlaniic  friends, 
several  of  the  pieces  breathe  the  genuine  spirit  of  Parnassus,  and 
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would  be  creditable  to  the  best  of  our  living  poets.  We  have 
beenjparticularly  pleased  with  Malanie,  Lord  Ivon  and  his  Dauyh- 
ter^  The  IVife^s  Appeal^  The  Leper^  and  The  Healing  of  the 
daughter  of  Jairus.  These,  however,  are  too  long  for  extract,  and 
do  not  admit  of  abridgment.  We  must,  tiierefore,  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  the  following,  which,  though  beautiful  of  its  kind,  scarcely 
does  justice  to  our  author. 


*  There’s  something  in  a  noble  boy, 

A  brave,  free-hearted,  careless  one, 

With  his  unchecked,  unbidden  joy. 

His  dread  of  books  and  love  of  fun, 

And  in  his  clear  and  ready  smile, 
l^nsliaded  by  a  thought  of  guile. 

And  uiirepressed  by  sadness — 

W  hich  brings  me  to  my  childhood  back, 

As  if  I  trod  its  very  track, 

And  felt  its  very  gladness. 

And  yet  it  is  not  in  his  })lay. 

When  every  trace  of  thought  is  lost. 

And  not  when  you  would  call  him  gay. 

That  his  bright  presence  thrills  me  most. 
His  shout  may  ring  upon  the  hill. 

His  voice  be  echoed  in  the  hall. 

His  merry  laugh  like  music  trill. 

And  I  ill  sadness  hear  it  all — 

For,  like  the  wrinkles  on  my  brow, 

I  scarcely' notice  such  things  now — 

But  when,  amid  the  earnest  game, 

He  stops,  as  if  he  music  heard. 

And,  heedless  of  his  shouted  name 
As  of  the  carol  of  a  bird. 

Stands  gazing  on  the  empty  air 

As  if  some  dream  were  passing  there — 

’Tis  then  that  on  his  face  I  look. 

His  beautiful  but  thoughtful  face 
And,  like  a  long- forgotten  book. 

Its  sweet,  familiar  meanings  trace. 
Remembering  a  thousand  things 
Which  passed  me  on  those  golden  wdngs, 
Wliich  time  has  fettered  now — 

Things  that  came  o’er  me  with  a  thrill, 
And  left  me  silent,  sad,  and  still. 

And  threw  upon  my  brow 
A  holier  and  a  gentler  cast. 

That  was  too  innocent  to  last. 


‘  ’Tis  strange  how  thought  ujion  a  child 
W’ill,  like  a  presence,  sometimes  press. 
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And  wlion  Ids  pulse  is  healinjj  wild, 

And  life  itself  is  in  excess  — 

When  f<M)t,  and  hand,  and  ear,  and  eye. 

Are  all  with  ardor  straining;  hiijh — 

How  in  his  heart  will  sprini; 

A  feeling  whose  mysterious  thrall 
Is  stronger,  sweeter  far  than  all ; 

And  on  its  silent  wing, 

How  with  the  clouds  he‘11  float  away. 

As  wandering  and  as  lost  as  they  !* 

The  volume  contains,  in  addition  to  a  liandsoine  portrait  of  tlic 
author,  ten  engravings  from  the  well  known  pencil  of  Mr.  Bart¬ 
lett,  illustrative  of  various  points  of  scenery  referred  to  in  the 
letters. 

The  Parlour  Table-Book  diflfers  in  character  from  all  the  j)re- 
ceding,  it  is  less  adapted  for  immediate  popularity,  hut  will  he 
more  |)ermanently  prized  and  be  more  frequently  referred  to  than 
any  of  them.  It  consists  of  a  selection  from  a  wide  range  of 
authors  eminent  in  tlieir  several  departments,  and  will  be  found 
both  a  useful  and  interesting  companion  in  the  brief  intervals  of 
time  which  occur  during  more  severe  and  continuous  occupations. 


Art.  VII.  1.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  I\egulati(ni  of  Municipal 
Elections  in  England  and  Walcs^  September,  1835. 

2.  The  Times  Newspaper,  November  5,  1840. 

^PHE  object  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  was  to  elevate 
the  moral  condition  of  the  people  of  England  ; — to  teach  the 
inhabitants  of  our  cities  and  towns  habits  of  self-respect ; — and, 
by  accustoming  them  to  self-government,  to  cause  them  to  ap- 
jireciate  free  political  institutions.  Its  framers  aimed,  not  only  at 
the  suppression  of  corrupt  bodies,  that  tainted  the  <administration 
of  justice,  alienated  public  property,  and  bid  defiance  to  public 
opinion,  but  desired  to  erect  a  system  that,  by  bringing  the  de¬ 
mocratic  principle  into  play,  should  develop  the  active  faculties — 
commercial  and  intellectual — of  the  community,  and  keep  alive  a 
spirit  favorable  to  liberty.  They  felt  that  the  principid  security 
of  freedom  consisted  in  the  administration  of  local  business  by  the 
people  themselves ;  for  by  such  administration  citizens  acquire 
attachment  to  public  interests  and  experience  of  public  aft’airs, 
and  thus  become  qualified  to  exert  an  influence  over  the  supreme 
legislature. 
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Now,  if  instead  of  securing  these  ends,  the  municipal  system 
corrupts  and  demoralizes  the  mass  of  the  people  resident  in  the 
municipal  towns,  and  thus  prepares  them  to  be  venal  and  willing 
slaves,  it  becomes  a  great  public  duty  to  examine  that  system  in 
all  its  details,  and  endeavor  to  discover  the  leak  or  rotten  plank 
that  threatens  to  make  it  shipwreck. 

We  have  now  had  five  years  experience  of  the  municipal  cor¬ 
poration  act ;  and  the  result  is  a  settled  persuasion  that  icitJiout 
the  application  of  the  Ballot  and  one  or  two  other  correctives,  it 
will  completely  disappoint  the  intention  of  its  originators,  and 
produce  a  frightful  catalogue  of  social  and  political  evils.  Tliero 
is  an  outcry  among  all  honest  men  against  the  scenes  which  now 
attend  municipal  elections.  Bribery,  undue  influence,  intimida¬ 
tion,  and  drunkenness  working  among  constituencies  widely  ex¬ 
tended  by  household  suffrage!  These  are  but  half  the  evils; 
and  do  not  include  fraiuls  in  the  parish  lists,  frauds  on  the  revi¬ 
sion,  frauds  by  personation,  frauds  by  violation  of  promise,  frauds 
by  the  forgery  of  voting  papers,  frauds  by  the  circulation  of  falsie 
reports,  and  frauds  by  voting  twice  or  more  frequently: — \o- 
veinl)er  evils,  falling  as  thickly  and  regularly  as  the  asteroids  ! 

It  is  published  from  the  house-top  that  the  Tories  are  rapidly 
regaining  power  in  the  corporations.  Who  can  be  surprised  at 
such  a  circumstance  ?  Ought  we  not  to  regard  it  as  a  consequence 
as  necessary  as  that  effect  should  follow  its  cause  ?  The  system 
lays  the  poorer  rate-payers  open  to  tlie  seduction  of  money  and 
intoxicating  liquors ;  and  the  Tories  have  always  funds  at  hand 
for  the  purposes  of  corruption.  The  fact  that  the  municipal  elec¬ 
tors  give  their  sujfrages  to  a  party  ivho  never  would  have  giveti 
them  the  franchise;  who  now  protest  against  popular  elections; 
and  who  would  {if  they  could)  wrest  all  power  from  the  hands  of 
those  electors,  proves  that  sinister  infuences  have  been  brought  into 
play. 

We  shall,  without  waiting  to  analyse  the  statements*  of  ‘  con- 
‘servative  gain,’  paraded  by  the  Tory  newspapers,  which  are 
certainly,  in  many  instances,  exaggerated,  proceed  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  subject  before  ns;  observing  the  following  order: — 

First.  The  qualification  of  municipal  electors. 

*  Tlie  followinor  is  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  elections  : — 

Tlie  Liberals  succeeded  in  .  .86  towns. 

The  Tories . 27 

Lil>erals  succeeded  unopposed  in  15 
T<*ries  .  .  .  ‘  .  .17 

Kleetions  divided  .  .  .  5 — 87 

100 

Liberals  completely  successful  or  nearly  so  in  19  towns, 
lories  .  .  .  .*.11 
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Second.  The  system  of  registration,  and  the  revision  of  the 
voters’  lists. 

Third.  The  practices  obtaining  during  t!ie  canvass  and  elec¬ 
tion. 

Fourth.  The  mode  of  voting. 

1.  The  constituencies  of  our  municipalities  at  present  consist  of 
every  male  person  of  full  age,  who  on  the  last  day  of  August,  in 
any  year,  sliall  have  occupied  premises  within  the  borough  con¬ 
tinuously  for  the  three  previous  years^  and  shall  for  that  time  have 
been  an  inhabitant  householder,  within  seven  miles  of  the  borough, 
provided  that  he  shall  have  been  rated  to  the  poor  rates,  and 
shall  have  paid  them  and  all  borough  rates  duriny  the  time  of  his 
occupation. 

Against  this  qualification  three  different  kinds  of  objections 
have  been  urged: — that  it  was  too  extensive;  an  objection  made 
by  the  Tories:  that  it,  needlessly,  has  been  narrowed  to  thost' 
resident  three  years;  a  complaint  made  by  friends  of  pojiidar  elec¬ 
tion  and  extended  suffrage :  and  that  by  rctpiiring  })roof  of  ilio 
payment  of  poor  rates,  not  for  the  six  months  preceding  August, 
but  for  the  whole  of  the  three  years,  an  extraordinary  facility  is 
given  to  those  interested  in  disfranchising  electors;  a  fact  which 
every  one  who  has  had  opportunities  of  practical  e\j)erience  must 
readily  admit.  The  first  of  these  objections  we  tinnk  was  fairly 
met  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  speech  with  whiclt  he  intro¬ 
duced  the  Municipal  Rill  to  parliament,  'i'he  noble  lord,  in 
stating  the  reason  for  adopting  the  (pialification  in  question, — that 
is  the  existing  (jualification,  observed  : — 

‘  I  think  we  should  consider  those  whom  I  may  call  permanent  rate¬ 
payers,  tlie  inliabitants  of  the  town,  as  perfectly  fit  and  (pialified  to 
choose  persons  to  represent  them  in  its  common  council  and  govern¬ 
ment.  It  may  often  happen,  and  I  think  it  does  often  happen,  that 
the  lower  class  of  rate-payers,  however  well  known  and  long  established 
in  the  town,  do  not  take  such  a  warm  interest  in  the  election  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament  as  not  to  be  open  to  the  various  modes  of  seduction, 
and  to  those  corrupt  arts  which  have  been  ordinarily  resorted  to,  to 
procure  votes.  1  do  not  think  that  the  same  thing  can  be  said  when 
you  ])lace  before  them  the  propriety  of  choosing  their  own  townsmen, 
perhaps  their  next-door  neighbors,  as  persons  tit  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
government  of  their  own  town.  But  there  is  another  reason,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  more  conclusive  than  all,  which  is,  that  these  rate-payers 
contribute  directly  to  the  expenses  of  the  town.  By  this  hill  they 
will  be  obliged  to  pay  the  borough  rate  which  may  be  required ;  and  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  they  should  not  be  exempt  from  it.  'J’hen 
according  to  the  established  principles,  to  the  known  and  recognised 
principles  of  the  constitution,  it  is  right  and  proper  that  those  who 
contribute  their  money  should  have  a  voice  in  the  elections  of  persons 
by  whom  their  money  is  expended.’ 
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But  tlie  principles  appealed  to  by  Lord  John  are  denied  by 
the  Tories.  However  they  may  disguise  their  feelings,  they 
dislike  the  democratic  character  and  tendencies  of  this  qualifica¬ 
tion  ;  and,  when  they  have  it  in  their  power,  will  make  the  evils 
of  the  municipal  system^  to  which  we  note  draw  attention^  an  ex- 
case  for  defacing  its  essential  features  ;  unless  those  evils  are 
remedied,  in  due  time,  by  a  friendly  hand.  They  boast  at  present, 
for  the  sake  of  turning  public  opinion  in  their  favor,  of  the  ‘  tri- 
‘  umphs*  which  they  are  achieving  in  the  boroughs;  but  in  pri¬ 
vate  conversation,  and  occasionally  in  their  newspapers,  the  fact 
that  they  mediUite  the  invasion  of  existing  civic  rights,  oozes 
out.  An  illustration  of  this  remark  is  supplied  by  a  recent 
article  in  the  Times.  Boasting  of  the  achievements  which  the 
money,  liquor,  and  full-stretched  influence  of  the  Tory  party  has 
accomplished,  that  journal  *  observes : — 

*  These  municipal  elections,  be  it  remembered,  are  beyond  all  ques¬ 
tion  the  most  popular  appeals  that  are  ever  made  to  any  English  con¬ 
stituency.  They  are  not  confined  to  the  £10  householders,  like  the 
parliamentary  elections,  nor  yet  to  the  freemen  of  the  boroughs — still 
less  to  £50  tenants  or  freeholders,  as  in  the  counties.  They  rest  upon 
household  suffrage — the  very  point  which  some  of  our  ultra-reformers 
are  now  proposing  as  an  improvement  on  the  franchises  conferred  by 
the  Reform  Bill. 

•ft  «  «  ^ 

‘Consider  for  a  moment  the  two  parties  in  any  great  town.  The 
Conservatives,  wdiere  are  they  to  be  found  ?  Do  they  not  embrace 
the  far  larger  proportion  of  the  higher  ranks  of  the  middle  classes,  includ¬ 
ing  nearly  all  the  active  virtue  and  felt  benevolence  of  the  community? 
Of  the  most  self-denying  and  resolute  of  all  classes — the  sincerely  re¬ 
ligious — must  we  not  seek  more  than  nine-tenths  among  the  Conser¬ 
vative  party  ?  And  can  it  be,  that  these  things  should  fail  to  exert  an 
influence,  growing,  as  we  now  see  it,  year  by  year,  over  the  judgment 
and  choice  of  the  respective  constituencies  ?* 

\et  notwithstiuiding  this  state  of  things,  which  one  would  have 
thought  was  sufficiently  satisfactory,  the  Times,  in  the  very  same 
article,  darkly  hints  that  the  new  corporations  are  doomed  to 
destruction.  ‘  As  to  the  graver  question^'  it  observes,  ‘  of  whether 
^  the  new  corporations^  in  themselves^  are  likely  to  prove  beneficial 
‘  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  toirns^  or  otherwise — tlud  is  a  matter 
‘  the  decision  oj  which  must  necessarily  be  postponed  until  honest  and 
‘  resj}€ctabl€  men  shall  have  had  a  sujficient  trial  of  the  working  of 
^  the  whole  system,'  It  is  true  that  the  present  franchise  is  likely 
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to  answer  the  purposes  of  the  Tories ;  but  it  oblij^es  them  to 
court  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  and  drains  their  coffers  I 

It  is  argued  by  those  who  object  to  tlie  restriction  to  f/irc6 
years  residence,  that  a  much  shorter  period  is  required  as  the 
qualification  of  the  parliamentary  constituency,  who  exercise  a 
much  more  important  trust.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  man 
can  acqiiire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  local  circumstances  to 
qualify  him  to  take  a  part  in  municipal  matters,  in  a  shorter  period 
than  three  years.  The  interests  in  the  custody  of  parliament  can 
be  appreciated  equally  well  by  a  man  whether  he  resides  at 
Exeter,  Birmingham,  or  York : — ccclurn  non  animum  mutat. 
But  peculiar  local  interests  are  not  so  readily  understood.  Be¬ 
side,  the  body  of  ten  -pound  householders  are  necessarily  a  more 
permanent  body,  less  liable  to  fluctuation,  than  a  poorer  and  more 
widely  extended  class;  and  it  may  well  be  replied,  that  the 
restriction  to  three  years  continuous  residence  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  improper  manufacture  of  votes  to  carry  some  par¬ 
ticular  Doint.  To  serve  the  cause  jit  the  election  in  1826,  no 
less  than  1870  freemen  were  made  in  Maldon ;  and  it  is  well  to 
jn-ovide  against  so  scandalous  an  abuse  in  the  reformed  municipal 
corporations. 

We  object,  however,  to,  and  strongly  protest  against,  the  pro¬ 
vision  which  requires  proof  of  the  payment  of  rates  for  the  whole 
of  the  three  years.  It  is  the  source  of  frauds  without  number. 
The  parish  books  having,  during  that  interval,  j)assed  through 
the  liands  of  six  different  overseers^  and  perhaps  as  many  assist¬ 
ants,  the  most  extraordinary  facilities  are  afforded  for  the  erasure 
of  names  and  items,  and  the  foisting  in  of  charges  of  arrears. 
And  yet  the  })ro vision  is  as  useless  as  it  is  mischievous.  It  has 
been  framed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  payment  of  rates. 
But  it  is  perfectly  superfluous.  The  Poor  Law  Amendment  act 
does  not  require  its  aid.  An  overseer  is  compelled  to  make  his 
payments  quarterly.  If  he  fails  to  do  so  punctually,  by  ‘  the  act* 
‘  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
‘  rates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,’  he  is  liable  to  have  his  goods  sold, 
lie  is  obliged,  therefore,  to  collect  the  rates  immediately,  and  to 
allow  no  arrears.  Finally  his  accounts  are  audited,  confirmed,  and 
allou’ed  by  the  auditor  before  he  leaves  office.  To  suppose,  there¬ 
fore,  that  arrears  remain  due,  except  in  the  case  of  publicly  known 
defaulters,  is  a  gross  absurdity.  The  mischievous  operation  of 
this  provision  will  be  better  seen  w'hen  we  come  to  the  second 
division  of  our  subject. 

1 1.  The  system  of  registration  and  the  revision  of  wters'  lists. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  registration  is  a  matter  of 
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the  highest  political  importance :  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  public  mind,  that  if  the  liberal  cause  is  aban¬ 
doned  in  the  revision-court,  it  is  abandoned  irretrievably.  Beside 
the  hostility  of  objectors^  most  people  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  municipal  franchise  is  subject  to  six  perils  from  over¬ 
seers. 

1 .  By  the  omission  of  a  householder’s  name  from  the  rate-book, 

2.  By  putting  his  name  m  pencil  in  the  book. 

3.  By  omitting  to  give  credit  for  paid  rates. 

4.  By  omitting  his  name  from  the  citizens^  list  delivered  by  the 
overseer  to  the  town  clerk. 

.5.  By  informality  in  the  title  or  superscription  of  such  list. 

6.  By  erasures  in  the  rate-book  and  the  insertion  of  spurious 
arrears. 

It  matters  not  that  a  man  has  established  his  claim  in  1840; 
the  ignonince  or  misconduct  of  an  overseer,  in  either  of  these 
cases,  may  deprive  him  of  his  vote  in  1841  !  Is  not  this  mon¬ 
strous  ?  Does  it  not  appear  vexatious  and  tyrannical  in  the 
extreme,  that  householders  should  annually  be  subjected  to  tlie 
inconvenience  of  proving  qualifications  which  they  have  already 
proved,  and  meeting  objections  which  have  already  been  met  and 
answered  ?  In  a  recent  paper  *  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary 
registration,  we  made  an  observation  which  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  present  case ;  ‘  When  a  man  has  once  proved,  to  the  satis- 
‘  faction  of  the  court,  that  he  occupies  a  house  of  value  sufficient 
‘  to  entitle  him  to  the  franchise,  on  what  plea  can  he  annually  be 
‘  required  to  prove  the  validity  of  his  title,  so  long  as  he  con- 
‘  tinues  to  occupy  the  same  premises  ?*  The  liability  to  objec¬ 
tion  every  year  is  one  of  the  most  vicious  parts  of  the  whole 
system.  It  produces  exasperation  and  annoyance.  It  disfran¬ 
chises  multitudes  who  are  persecuted  by  hired  TT^ry  objectors. 
An  effort  is  notv  generally  made  to  pack  the  parishes  with  Tory 
overseers^  in  order  that  the  rate  l)Ooks  may  be  tampered  with  ;  or 
that  Tory  objectors  and  agents  may  have  free  access  to  the  paro~ 
chial  records.  In  many  cases  Tory  objectors  and  electioneering 
under-strappers  are  appointed  as  deputy  overseers.  The  pro¬ 
vincial  newspapers  abound  with  the  most  shameful  cases  that  arise 
in  this  manner.  In  many  insUinces  men  who  have  died  or  have 
removed  (who  can  therefore  be  personated)^  are  retained  on  the 
citizens*  lists.  ,  In  others,  liberals  are  omitted  by  tens  from  the 
rate  books  andMists  !  !  and  it  is  now  an  established  plan,  in  cases 
where  a  landlord  pays  the  rates  of  a  number  of  houses,  to  give  a 
receipt  for  A.  B.  ‘  and  others thus  destroying  the  proof  of  rating 
in  the  case  of  the  ‘  others  !*  These  facts  must  be  forced  upon  the 
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attention  of  the  legislature ;  for  unless  the  evils  we  complain  of 
be  remedied,  it  is  obvious  that  the  unprotected  burgesses  will  be 
borne  down  by  Tory  combinations. 

We  select  two  cases,  which  will  illustrate,  in  a  striking  manner, 
the  remarks  which  we  have  here  made ;  one,  where  the  omission 
of  a  householder’s  name  from  the  rate  book  caused  his  disfran¬ 
chisement;  the  other,  where  the  insertion  of  spurious  arrears  of 
nates  by  a  Tory  agent  was  detected.  We  quote  them  from  a 
liberal  journal  published  in  York.* 

*  John  Johnson,  the  occupier  of  a  house  in  Bilton  Street,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Cuthbert,  claimed  to  be  inserted  on  the  burgess  list.  He 
was  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  been  duly  rated.  John¬ 
son  was  conscious  that  he  had  regularly  and  punctually  paid  his  rates. 
'Fhe  rate  book  was  produced,  and  it  was  discovered  that  in  the  rate  of 
the  7th  of  January,  1839,  his  name  was  omitted  from  the  rate  book, 
A  blank  was  left  where  his  name  sliould  have  been  ;  hut  the  house 
which  he  occupied  was  rated  as  usual,  and  tlie  rate  due  from  it  was 
entered  down  as  paid  !  !  !  On  reference  it  was  found  that  Mr.  John¬ 
son’s  name  was  on  the  rate  immediately  before  that  in  January,  1859, 
and  in  the  rate  next  after  the  same  January.  It  was  proved  by  a 
witness  in  court  that  Johnson  had  occupied  the  house  for  upwards  of 
three  years,  and  had  not  removed  from  it,  or  for  a  moment  ceased  to 
reside  in  it.  Yet  the  court  deprived  this  man  of  his  vote ! ! !’ 

Now  this  case  arose  out  of  the  fact  that  proof  of  the  payment 
of  rates,  during  the  whole  three  years,  is  most  unnecessarily  re¬ 
quired.  The  omission  of  the  name  may  have  arisen  from  accident 
or  design ;  but  in  the  next  we  have  a  ciise  of  positive  malice  and 
fraud : — 

“  Robert  Scott,  of  Redeness-street,  was  objected  to  by  the  Tories.- 
The  ground  of  objection  was  demanded.  It  was  replied  that  he  had 
not  paid  all  his  rates.  The  overseer’s  h<M»ks  w’ere  ])roduced,  and  it  was 
discovered  that  in  the  rate  of  the  4th  of  July,  1838,  the  sum  of  three 
half  pence  !  !  was  charged  to  him  as  tirrears,  while  it  appeared  that  he 
had  paid  the  sum  of  2s.  7^d,  It  was  urged  that  these  arrears  had 
never  been  demanded,  yet  the  court  refused  to  allow  the  vote.  On 
looking  closely  at  the  book  it  was  discovered  that  t})*;re  had  been  an 
erasure  where  the  7^d.  had  been  written,  yet  the  court  r(*il^d  to  allow 
the  claim  !  F ortunately  the  overseer’s  receipts  were  produced  ;  and  it 
was  found  that  the  receipt  had  been  given  by  IMr.  Ralph  Horner 
(overseer)  for  2s.  9d. !  !  !  The  vote  was  allowed  at  length,  iAl  Mr. 
Garwood  observed  that  it  Was  a  most  barefaced  and  disgraceful  aftfempt 
to  disfranchise  an  elector.” 

These  cases  prove  how  much  depends  upon  overseers;  and 
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wliat  clmii(H»s  the  present  system  gives  to  objectors,  to  the  dis- 
acivantage  of  electors. 

At  the  recent  revision  at  Liverpool,  so  extraordinary  a  number 
of  objections  were  made  by  the  Tories,  that,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  revision,  5,(M)0  objections  remained  undisposed  of !  !  !  T'he 
law  provides  that  the  revision  shall  commence  on  the  1st  of  October, 
and  conclude  on  the  15th  of  that  month.  The  court  sat  tor  fifteen 
days :  yet  all  was  labor  in  vain ;  for  eventually  they  had  to  fall 
back  upon  the  list  of  1839.  The  Mayor  of  Liverpool  in  closing 
the  court  with  propriety  observed;*  ‘A  legislative  measure 
‘  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  applied  to  remedy  a  grievance  so  great 
‘as  that  which,  for  fifteen  days,  vve  have  endured.  Itis not  possi- 
‘  ble  to  revise  a  list  of  objections  so  indiscriminately  made  on  this 
♦occasioii  its  to  exceed  7000  names;  and  I  do  hope  and. trust  that, 
‘in  future,  either  by  making  the  objector  pay  costs  where  theob- 
*  jection  shall  be  deemed  frivolous  and  vexatious,  or  by  some  other 
‘  plan,  the  evil  of  which  we  have  all  so  just  cause  to  complain  niiiy 
‘  be  removed.*  His  worship  submitted  the  matter  to  the  town 
clerk,  and  the  following  is  the  opinion  of  that  oflicer  upon  the 
unprecedented  circumstances  of  the  case ; — an  opinion  which 
appears  to  be  consistent  with  the  law: — 

‘  Being  called  upon  by  the  worshipful  the  INIayor,  as  the  Town-clerk, 
to  advise  him  as  to  the  course  which,  according  to  law,  lie  ought  to 
pursue  with  regard  to  the  list  of  burgesses  now  before  him,  1  submit 
my  opinion  as  follows : — The  revision  has  now  ])roceeded  from  the 
1st  of  the  month  to  this  day,  the  I5th,  inclusive.  It  commenced  with 
a  list  of  14,417  names, — a  list  of  (>07  claimants  in  addition, — and  a 
list  of  objections  to  7393  names  of  the  14,417  ;  and  now,  after  having 
proceeded  the  full  period  allowed  by  law,  save  only  so  much  of  this 
day  as  would  be  barely  sutheient  to  complete  the  requisite  formalities, 
there  remain  of  cases  of  objection  unheard  5000,  interspersed  over  the 
various  pages  of  the  list.  The  whole  list  is  not  revised ; — what  is 
required  to  be  done  by  the  act  is  not  done  ; — the  list  is  in  point  of  fact 
imperfect  and  informal.  The  question  then  is,  whether  his  worship 
can  carry  into  efl’ect  the  following  provision  part  of  the  iHth  section  of 
the  Municipal  Corporations*  Act : — ‘  And  the  IMayor  shall,  in  open 
court,  write  his  initials  against  the  names  respectively  struck  out  or 
inserted,  and  against  any  party  of  the  said  lists  in  which  any  mistakes 
shall  have  been  corrected,  and  shall  sign  his  name  to  every  page  of  the 
several  lists  so  settled.*  If  his  worship  should  sign  every  page  of  this 
list  he  must  certify  5000  cases  as  revised  when  not  one  of  them  has 
been  before  the  court.  In  order  to  be  prepared  to  advise  his  worship 
on  the  present  state  of  things,  which  for  some  days  past  has  been  ex¬ 
pected,  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  opinions  of  eminent  counsel, — 
amongst  them  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  and  IMr.  \Vighynan, — and  all 
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wliom  I  luive  consulted  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  his  worship  ouglit 
not  to  sign  a  list  under  these  circumstances.  The  consequence  will  be 
that,  in  the  o])inion  of  all  the  counsel  whom  I  have  advised  with,  no 
burgess  roll  can  be  founded  upon  this  list,  and  the  provision  of  the 
Munici])al  Amendment  Act,  1  \^ictoria,  c.  711.  s.  (1,  will  attach.  Thai 
enactment  is  as  follows: — ‘And  l)e  it  enacted,  that  in  every  borough 
in  which,  by  reason  (»f  any  neglect  or  informality,  a  new  burgess  roll  of 
the  said  Ixirough  shall  not  have  been  duly  made  in  any  year  within  the 
time  directed  by  the  said  act,  the  burgess  ndl  which  was  in  force  before 
the  time  appointed  for  the  revision  shall  continue  in  force  until  such 
new  burgess  roll  shall  have  been  duly  made.*  As  t()  iny  own  opinion  I 
at  first  considered  this  case  one  of  difficulty  ;  but  after  the  fullest  con¬ 
sideration  I  now  entertain  a  decided  opinion  that  the  only  ])roper  course 
is  for  the  Mayor  n(»t  to  sign  the  list ;  and  that  the  consequence  must 
be  that  the  burgess  roll  of  last  year  will  continue  in  force :  which 
oj)inion  I  give  to  his  worship  under  all  the  responsibility  that  can 
attach  to  it.’ 

R.  Kadcliffe,  Town-clerk. 

TownJiall,  Oct.  15^//,  1840. 

The  result  was  that  several  hundred  (jualified  electors  were  dis¬ 
franchised. — Yet  the  Tories  boast  of  triumphs/  achieved  in  this 
manner  !  The  same  party  pursued  a  similar  course  at  Leeds,  and 
brought  matters  to  the  same  issue.  The  result  is,  that  1300  per¬ 
sons,  who  would  have  possessed  the  franchise  if  the  revision 
had  been  completed,  have  been  disfranchised !  !  !  No  one  can 
j)eruse  the  speech  of  the  Mayor  of  Leeds*  without  astonishment 
and  indignation  : — 

‘  Onr  ])owers  (said  his  W(»rship  )  have  now  ceased  by  effluxion  of 
time,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  announce  to  you  that  the 
Court  has  not  been  able  to  get  through  the  revision  so  as  to  complete 
the  new  burgess  roll.  This  has  been  caused  by  the  very  great 
unparalleled  number  of  objections  and  claims  which  have  been 
brought  forward.  The  claims  might  very  well  have  been  got  through,  if 
this  great  number  of  objections  had  not  been  made,  for  by  a  statement 
which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand,  being  an  analysis  of  the  revision  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  first  five  wards,  I  have  to  anmnince  to  you  that 
the  number  of  objections  substantiated  is  very  small  indeed.  In  those 
wards  containing  objections,  there  have  not  been  one  hundred  made 
go(»d.  (Loud  cries  of  ‘  shame,  shame.’)  This  is  my  tqnnhm,  and,  as 
1  think  it  will  appear  to  every  one  who  is  disposed  to  consider  the 
matter,  is  a  very  reckless  akuse  of  the  privilege  which  is  allowed  by 
law.  Had  it  not  been  for  that,  as  I  have  before  said,  the  revision 
would  have  been  got  through,  and  the  new  roll  made  out ;  but  as  it  is 
I  presuine  that  the  next  election  of  counsellors  for  the  fiorough  must 
take  place  on  the  roll  of  the  last  year.  There  will  be  disfranchised  in 
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the  five  wards  which  have  been  gone  through  upwards  of  thirteen 
hundred  persons  who  would  have  possessed  the  franchise  if  this  revision 
had  been  completed**  * 

Lord  John  Russell  may  be  considered  the  parent  of  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Corporation  Act : — will  he  be  content  to  leave  it  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  imperfect  and  anomalous  condition  ?  If  the  practices  we  have 
described,  which  grow  up  and  are  fostered  by  the  present  system, 
are  not  put  an  end  to,  the  whole  municipal  power  of  the  country 
will  become  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Tories ;  and  the  poor 
population  of  our  cities  and  boroughs  will  be  rendered  reckless 
and  depraved.  Lord  John  Russell  owes  it  to  himself  and  the 
■  country  to  bring  the  subject  before  Parliament  in  the  ensuing 
session.  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  practices  wliich 
prevail  during  the  canvass  and  election. 

III.  It  is  im[)ossible  to  witness  the  scenes  at  a  municipal  election 
without  feelings  of  intense  disgust.  One  set  of  candidates  canvass 
the  wards,  leaving  the  impression  that  there  is  no  other  candidate 
in  the  field.  An  advantage  is  thus  gained  over  their  opponents; 
for  when  once  promises  have  been  made,  many  electors  will  not 
retract  them.  The  next  step  is  to  open  houses,  where  all  comers 
are  supplied  with  pipes  and  ale.  These  houses  are  nightly  visited 
by  the  candidates,  who  sit  with  the  company  and  often  carouse 
with  them  till  midnight !  Punch  and  ale  are  administered 
freely  ; — every  nerve  is  strained  ; — customers  canvass  their 
tradesmen.  Those  who  have  promised  their  votes,  are  urged  to 
violate  their  promises,  and  vote  for  the  other  party  :  and  those 
who  cannot  be  induced  to  do  so,  are  entreated  to  go  out  of  the 
way,  and  not  vote  as  they  originally  promised.  Banners  and 
music  increase  the  excitement;  and  the  canvass  may  well  be 
described,  in  the  words  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  as,  ‘  the  ten 
‘  days  dominion  of  Mammon  and  Belial  1’  The  most  venal  are 
directly  bribed  ;  and  others  are  ‘  set  dow^n  *  as  messengers,  run¬ 
ners,  and  canvassers.  In  many  places  it  is  impossible  to  carry 
on  a  contested  election  without  employing  a  large  number  of  the 
latter  class ;  who,  being  labouring  and  working  men,  say  that 
they  cannot  give  up  their  days’  work  without  compensation. 
Thus  the  present  system  of  voting  begets  canvassing,  and  canvass¬ 
ing  begets  practices  unfavourable  to  the  independence  of  electors. 

The  day  of  election  comes  on ;  and,  excepting  the  bathing  in 
horse-ponds,  the  bootings,  duckings,  and  fractures  of  olden  times, 
we  have  every  evil  attending  parliamentary  elections  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Business  commences  with  general  breakfasts  supplied 
gratuitously.  To  those  breakfasts,  the  Tories  invite  all  those 
voters  w’ho  are  about  to  split  between  both  parties  ;  t.  e.  give  one 
vote  to  a  Liberal,  and  the  other  to  a  Tory.  As  votes  are  delivered 
by  voting  papers^  in  the  municipal  system,  an  effort  is  made,  at 
those  breakfasts,  to  change  the  looting  papers,  A  Tory  agent  asks 
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a  voter  to  allow  him  to  see  if  his  voting  paper  is  correctly  filled 
up  : — the  a^ent  says  ‘  It  is  all  right and  slips  back  a  paper,  in  which 
the  names  of  the  two  Tory  candidates  are  inserted,  instead  of  the 
Liberal  and  Tory  caiulidates  !  !  Some  are  unable  to  read,  and 
in  the  excitement  of  the  first  rush  to  the  poll,  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  in  any  case,  to  detect  the  trick.  Again  ;  'Fory  agents  lie  in 
wait  for  stray  voters; — invite  them  into  public  houses;  and 
while  tliey  ply  them  with  liquor,  make  alterations  and  erasures  in 
their  papers.  These  are  the  methods  by  whicli  the  Tories  succeed ; 
and  at  victories  achieved  by  such  degrading  means,  sounds  of 
exultation  ring  through  the  land  !  The  manueuvres  of  Liverpool 
and  Leeds  are  celebrated  as  ‘  conservative  triumphs  and  changes 
effected  by  force  of  bribery,  are  pointed  to  as  evidence  of  reaction 
in  public  opinion  ! 

Without  dwelling  longer  upon  scenes  which  are  familiar  to 
many  of  our  readers,  and  can  readily  be  imagined  by  all,  we 
shall  advert  to  the  last  of  the  four  points,  which  we  })roposed  more 
especially  to  notice. 

IV.  The  mode  of  voting  at  inunicipal  elections. 

The  votes  are  Uiken  by  a  most  defective  method  of  IIallot. 
It  is  not  an  open,  viva-voce  mode  of  voting;  nor  is  it  secret.  It, 
in  some  cases,  certainly  protects  a  voter  from  sudden  ebullitions 
of  mob-wrath ;  but  it  does  not  keep  him  stife  from  his  employer, 
or  his  customer,  nor  protect  him  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Tory 
party,  which  is  ‘  steady  as  the  march  of  time,  and  keen  as  the 
‘  scent  of  death.*  It  aft’ords  facilities  to  fraud,  as  we  have  already 
demonstrated ;  and  gives  security  to  the  briber  that  the  voter  will 
fulfil  his  corrupt  contract.  A  correct  account  of  the  polling  is 
taken  from  the  voting  papers  by  the  town  clerk,  which  is  open 
to  public  inspection.  The  voter,  therefore,  knows  if  he  does  not 
vote  according  to  his  bargain,  that  he  will  receive  7io  pay.  The 
presiding  alderman,  too,  at  the  polling  place  of  each  ward,  in¬ 
spects  each  paper ;  and  partizans,  thus  presiding,  are  known  to 
smile  on,  bow  to,  and  even  say,  ‘  thank  you  sir,*  to  the  voter  who 
has  voted  in  conformity  with  his  wishes.  Inhere  is  a  Ballot  box 
on  the  table,  but  it  is  useless  ;  as  there  is  a  spy  set  on  the  elec¬ 
tors,  who  intimates  by  his  manner  the  direction  of  the  votes,  so 
correctly,  that  an  account  of  the  poll  is  published  every  hour  ! 
The  British  public  are  already  aw^are  of  the  cases  of  intimidation 
which  occur  at  our  city  and  county  elections ;  when  landlords, 
who  think,  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  that  they  have  ‘  a  right 
‘to  do  what  they  like  with  their  own,*  order  their  tenants  .to  the 
hustings  and  dictate  to  their  tradesmen  ;  bat  they  have  as  yet  no 
adequate  cmception  of  the  petty  ty  runny ^  narrowed  into  wards  and 
parishes,  and  enforced  upon  householders  of  every  grade,  by  resi^ 
dents  inflamed  by  jealousy  and  resolved  upon  revenge.  I'he  irri- 
tlition  of  parliamenlary  elections  subsides  after  a  time  ;  and  there 
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is  no  one  interested  in  maintaining  a  system  of  unrelenting  local 
persecution.  But  the  case  is  different  in  municipal  affairs.  The 
persons  offended  reside  in  the  parish  or  ward  with  the  offenders  ; 
the  cause  of  offence  recurs  every  year  I  !  !  These  considerations, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  are  of  the  very  highest  importance ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  that  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  application  of  the 
Ballot  to  the  parliamentary  elections,  will  feel  them  sufficiently 
forcible  to  induce  them  to  concede  the  protecting  influence  of 
that  shield  of  liberty  to  the  householders  entrusted  with  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  municipal  councillors.  What  independence  of  spirit  can 
bear  up  against  daily  frowns  from  wealthy  neighbours, — rebukes, 
and  sarcasms,  and  desertions  on  the  part  of  customers, — studied 
exclusion  from  every  local  trust  of  importance — the  imposition  of 
disagreeable  offices  f  How  many  are  there  who  can  exert  free¬ 
will  when  the  director  of  the  bank  asks  a  favor  ?  and  who  is  there 
that  does  not  feel  alarm  when  it  is  hinted  that  at  the  next  revi¬ 
sion,  all  the  cunning  of  the  Tory  objectors,  and  all  the  acumen  of 
the  Tory  attorneys,  will  be  levelled  against  his  vote  ?  In  many 
cases,  overseers,  churchwardens,  and  tax  collectors  pay  their 
eiirliest  visits  to  the  houses  of  those  poor  men  who  have  opposed 
the  Tory  candidate,  and  hector  their  families ;  in  others,  mecha¬ 
nics  are  dismissed  from  their  employment.  If  a  man  votes  against 
the  Tories,  he  loses  present  rewards  and  future  prospects;  and 
gains  their  implacable  enmity.  Under  these  circumstances  the  will 
is  not  free.  Under  this  state  of  things  it  is  a  matter  of  human 
impossihility  that  men  can  make  an  unbiassed  and  independent 
choice. 

Let  us  then,  have  a  system  of  real  and  genuine  Ballot  esta¬ 
blished  at  munici|Hd  elections.  Nothing  else  can  cure  these 
evils.  IMr.  Grote’s  Jidmirable  Ballot  box,  has  now  for  some 
years  been  before  the  public,  and  no  one  has  ever  ventured 
to  assert  that  it  diK^s  not  insure  perfect  secresy.  Let  us 
have  this  Ballot  box  then,  in  every  municipal  polling  place 
in  England ;  and  let  the  present  absurd  method  of  voting  be  ex¬ 
ploded  I  \\"e  call  upon  the  friends  of  free  election,  both  in  and 
out  of  parliament,  to  press  the  demand  for  the  Ballot,  at  munici' 
pal  elections,  upon  the  legislature.  They  cannot  refuse  to  yield 
It,  in  this  case  ;  and  if  it  proves  successful  in  municipal  elections, — 
as  assuredly  it  will, — then,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  it  will  be 
applied  to  all  elections.  The  friends  of  Ballot  as  a  principle, 
and  the  friends  of  democratic  municipal  institutions  must,  there¬ 
fore,  unite  and  cull  for  its  adoption.  The  munici[)al  corporation 
act  can  pro<luce  no  salutary  fruit  without  it.  The  more  we  reflect 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  upon  the  principle  of 
secret  voting,  the  more  we  feel  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  its 
application  to  them.  The  reform  act  is  imperfect  without  it : — 
without  it,  the  municipal  system  will  be  a  scourge  in  the  hands 
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of  those  who  are  inimical  to  popular  institutions,  and  despise  the 
spirit  of  democracy.  In  1659,  when  first  it  was  introduced  into 
England,  James  Harrington,  a  gentleman  of  Northamptonshire, 
a  commoner  of  IVinity  College,  Oxford,  whose  classic  mind  iden¬ 
tified  tlie  Ballot  with  the  freedom  of  the  Greek  republics,  and  the 
sturdy  independence  of  the  antique  llomau,  w’as  its  only*  advo¬ 
cate  ; — the  Ballot  is  now^  advocated  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
public  journals  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  When  Harry 
Nevil,  ‘  an  ingenious  and  well  bred  gentleman,*  (see  Wood’s 
Athence  Oxonienses)  shortly  afterwards,  moved  a  resolution  in 
Parliament,  in  favor  of  Ballot,  there  were  eight  votes  with 
him : — Mr.  Grote’s  motion  was  upon  the  last  division  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  supported  by  two  hundreo  members  ! 
The  question  will  wax  stronger  and  stronger ;  and,  if  the  Re¬ 
formers  act  consistently,  in  the  present  crisis,  its  speedy  triumph 
is  certain. 

Beside  the  newdy  incorporated  towns  of  Manchester,  Bolton, 
and  Birmingham,  there  are  in  England  and  Wales  ITS  boroughs, 
whose  householders  are  exposed  to  the  vitiating  influences  we 
liave  described.  The  existence  of  such  evils,  amon^  so  vast  a 
mass  of  the  population,  cannot  be  regarded  with  indifference. 
The  municipal  tow'iis,  instead  of  being  the  fortresses  of  an 
oligarchy,  locked  wdth  a  golden  key,  must  be  rendered,  what 
they  were  intended  to  lie,  nurseries  of  public  spirit  and  liberty. 
But  before  they  can  be  freed  from  Tory  usurpation,  provision 
must  be  made  against  frivolous  objections  to  voters ;  provision 
must  be  made  to  protect  the  franchise  of  men  who  have  proved 
their  title  and  still  hold  their  qualification ;  the  period  during  which 
proof  of  the  payment  of  rates  is  required  must  be  abridged  ;  and 
lastly,  the  Ballot  must  be  established ! 


liiicf  j^ottce. 

BvaugcUcal  Synopsis.  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Sa~ 
viour  Jesus  Christ ^  containing  the  Text  according  to  the  Author • 
ized  Ver.sion,  with  Marginal  Readings  and  Parallel  Passages  ; 
and  Notes,  explanatory  and  practical,  selected  from  the  writings  of 
the  most  esteemed  Divines  and  Biblical  Critics  of  various  Denomu 
nations  ;  interspersed  with  original  remarks.  By  Ingram  Cobbin, 
A.M.  London  :  Berger. 

Though  this  volume  is  but  part  of  a  larger  work  comprising  lK>th 
Testaments,  it  w’ill  be  observed  that  the  title  is  so  printed  as  to  exclu<le 

*  He  pnblislied  a  tract  entitled*  The  Use  and  Manner  of  the  Ballot  * 
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all  reference  to  the  Old  Testament ;  which  gives  it,  not  improperly  we 
think,  an  entirety  within  itself,  and  has  been  done  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  purchasers  who  may  desire  a  commentary  with  reflections  on  the 
New  Testament  only.  Mr.  Cobbin,  the  editor,  considers  ‘  that  in  the 
wlude  list  of  commentaries,  there  is  not  one  to  be  found  on  the  plan  of 
‘  the  Evangelical  Sgjwpsis.  There  is  no  other  that  avails  itself  in  the 
siune  ample  way  of  the  information  to  be  obtained  from  ])revious 
writers ;  no  other  that  generally  embraces  writers  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions  ;  and  no  other  that  claims  the  name  of  evangelical y  retaining^ 
those  sacred  principles  which  the  name  implies,  while  it  brings  to  its 
aid  writers  of  every  sect,  and  yet  inculcates,  in  the  spirit  of  the  apos¬ 
tle,  love  to  all  those  who  ‘  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and 
truth."  ’ 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  all  this  has  come  within  Mr.  Cobbin’s 
design,  but  we  cannot  accord  the  praise  of  the  comprehensive  catholicity 
to  tlie  ‘  Evangelical  Synopsis  ’  alone.  In  which  of  the  above  particu¬ 
lars  is  the  Tract  Society’s  commentary  deficient  ?  And  what  was 
^fr.  C(d)bin  doing  when  he  compiled  the  Condensed  Commentary? 
Did  he  not  then  derive  his  materials  from  writers  of  all  denominations, 
or  did  he  then  inculcate  a  spirit  different  from  that  described  above? 
We  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  is  any  ground  for  the  exclusive  claim 
of  the  Evangelical  Synopsis  to  genuine  evangelical  catholicity  ;  and  arc 
sorry  that  in  order  t(»  set  forth  this,  Mr.  Cobbin  should  have  deemed  it 
necessary  to  depreciate  other  works. 

The  Evangelical  Synopsis  is,  ln)wever,  entitled  to  recommendation 
partly  from  the  great  variety  of  sources,  critical,  geographical,  and 
doctrinal,  whence  its  materials  have  been  derived,  partly  from  its 
varied  adaptation  ;  for  it  is  not  only  calculated  to  assist  the  inquirer 
who  may  be  anxious  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  obscurer  passages  of 
the  sacred  volume, but  to  serve  the  ])urpose  of  a  devotional  commentary. 
At  the  close  of  every  chapter  we  find  a  series  of  reflections  not  only 
pertinent  but  edifying.  These  are  mostly  from  Scott,  but  occasionally 
from  Cuyse,  Doothroyd,  Henry,  Gill,  Ostervald,  and  others,  and  some 
few  are  original.  Every  book  is  preceded  by  an  appropriate  introduc¬ 
tion.  And  at  the  close  of  the  work,  there  is  a  catalogue  of  the  authors 
quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  and  an  index  to  the  principal  subjects 
contained  in  the  notes. 

An  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  notes  are  put  together  may  be 
obtained  from  the  following  extract,  which  is  on  Eph.  ii.  4,  ‘  But  God 
who  is  rich  in  mercy  for  his  great  love  wherewith  he  loved  us.* 

4.  Rich  in  meregyfor  his  great  The  ca\ises  of  our  salvation  nrvmorg 

and /ore.  These  are  to  be  distinguished  ;  the  object  of  love  is  the  creature 
simply,  the  object  of  mercy  is  the  creature  fallen  into  misery.  Parents  love 
their  children  :  but  if  they  be  fallen  into  misery,  love  works  in  away  of  pity — 
Dr.  (joodu'iu  on  Eph.  We  must  remark,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  grace — 
one  of  which  is  simply  gratuitous,  the  other  which  besides  is  merciful.  That 
which  is  j>urely  gratuitous,  is  that  which  (loti  manifests  towards  the  innocent 
creature  :  that  which  is  merciful  is  that  vhieh  he  displays  towards  the  miser¬ 
able  ami  sinful  creature. —  Dn  Rose.  Rich  in  iiirrcg]  a  fine  ;iml  full  expres- 
.sion,  in  that  impassiomal  ami  noble  style  of  insj>iration  so  peculiar  to  the 
apostle  Paul.  Who  can  exhaust  the  riches  of  a  Gun? — and  those  riches  arc 
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here  cxliibited  as  consisting  in  mercy — the  very  kind  adapted  to  supply  the 
need  of  the  impoverished  and  perishing  sinner  ! — Etfitor.  Wc  may  opj)ose 
and  compare  the  two  subjects  in  this  verse,  dead  in  fdn  and  nVA  in  merry,  as 
being  two  extremes  -extreme  misery,  and  extreme  mercy ;  one  in  us,  ami 
the  other  in  God.  The  greatness  of  our  crimes  manifests  the  riches  of  God’s 
mercy  ;  and  the  riches  of  his  mercy  absorb  the  greatness  of  our  crimes.  Had 
our  sins  been  less,  it  must  indeed  have  been  mercy  to  pardon  our  sins,  but 
not  ricltes  of  mercy.  If  God  had  been  only  lightly  inclined  to  mercy,  he 
might  indeed  have  pardoned  smaller  sins  ;  but  this  would  never  have  ex¬ 
tended  to  persons  dead  in  their  sins  ;  this  belongs  only  to  extraordinary  and 
abounding  mercy. — J.  Cla  ude.  For  his  great  love  v'herewith  he  loved  ««,*]  'I  bis 
God,  without  anything  in  us  to  induce  him  to  it,  has  from  all  eternity  set  his 
love  in  a  peculiar  manner  upon  us,  whom  he  has  chosen  and  called,  designing 
therein  to  bless  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Clirist : 
chap.  i.  n,  4. — Dr,  Ciuy.se,* 


Tlie  preceding  extract  will  show  that  some  of  the  sources  of  which 
the  editor  has  availed  himself  are  such  as  the  mere  Knglish  reader  is 
not  >  et  familiar  with.  We  observed  with  surprise  that  the  name  of 
Du  Bose  was  omitted  in  tlie  catalogue  of  authors  cited.  If  we  may 
express  surprise  on  another  account,  it  is  that  the  editor,  whose  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  best  productions  of  the  French  ]mlpit  is  \vell  known, 
should  have  made  no  effort  to  produce  Du  Bose’s  Sermons  on  tlie 
E])hesians  in  an  English  dress.  Former  years  were  perhajis  unfavor¬ 
able  to  such  an  undertaking ;  but  is  there  now  no  ‘  Library  of  Stand¬ 
ard  Divinity*  in  which  these  noble  expository  discourses  might  be 
included  ?  To  return — the  work  now  noticed  has  two  tolerably  gooil 
maps,  and  in  page  141  is  a  woodcut  illustration  after  Lensden,  the 
phylacteries  worn  by  the  Pharisees. 


Ititrrari)  IntrUtgriur. 

In  the  rrcs.s. 

A  Critical  Examination  of  the  Rendering  of  the  word  /3a7rrt^w  in  the  An¬ 
cient  and  many  of  the  Modern  Versions  of  the  New  Testament.  Hy  F.  \\\ 
Gotch,  A. Ik,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

British  Guiana:  the  results  of  a  long  sojourn  and  residence  in  that  Coun¬ 
try;  including  a  Journey  into  the  Interior  Parts — to  the  Parime,  or  ‘El 
Dorado,’  and  to  the  Carib  Chief,  Mahanarawa  ;  togetlier  with  Remarks  on  the 
Indian  Tribes — their  Habits  and  Government,  &c.  By  John  Hancock,  M.D. 
One  vol.  Rvo.,  with  a  Map. 

J ust  Puhli.shed, 

A  Winter  in  the  West  Indies  described  in  Familiar  Letters  to  Henry  Clay, 
of  Kentuek\\  By  Joseph  John  Gurney. 

Park’s  Biographical  Sketch  of  Tholuck — Tholuek’s  Life  and  Character  of 
St.  Paul  Sermons,  &c.  (Biblical  Cabinet.  V’ol.  2R. ) 

'riic  Introduction  of  the  Evidences  of  the  Divine  Origin  of  the  Christian 
Religion.  In  Question  and  Answer,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Y  oung  Per¬ 
sons  , 
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The  City  of  the  Mapfyar,  or  Hungry  and  her  Institutions  in  IbdO— 40.  lly 
Miss  Pardoc.  .T  vols.  12mo, 

The  Horro  Paulinrc  of  William  Paley,  D.D.,  Carried  out  and  IlUistratcd  in 
a  continuous  History  of  the  Apostolic  labors  and  writings  of  St.  Paul,  &c. 
lly  .Tames  Tate,  M.A.  .  ‘ 

The  Illustrated  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Vol.  2. 
Joshua — 2  Kings. 

A  Sketch  for  Apronaos  as  it  were  in  the  Temple  of  Wisdom. 

Kecollections  of  the  I^ikes  and  other  Poeine.  lly  the  author  of  ‘  The  Moral 
of  Flowers  *  and  ‘  The  Spirit  of  the  Woods.* 

The  Mabinogion.  By  Lady  Charlotte  Guest.  Part  H. 

The  Works,  Published  and  Posthumous,  of  the  Kev.  Daniel  Isaac.  By  John 
Burdsals.  In  three  vols.  V*ol.  1. 

History  of  the  Carthaginians,  from  UoHin  and  other  Authorities. 

The  Biblical  Atlas,  containing  seventeen  Maps,  with  Explanatory  Notices. 
An  Essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations  for  the  Adjustment  of  Internatioiud 
Disputes  without  Resort  to  Arms.  By  William  Ladd,  Esej. 

What  C.an  be  Done  to  Suppress  the  Opium  Trade  By  William  Groscr. 
Rose  and  Crown  Lane;  or  a  Sketch  of  my  Neighbourhood. 

Fisher’s  Drawing-Room  Scrap-Book  for  1841.  With  Poetical  Illustrations 
by  Mary  Howitt. 

The  Juvenile  Scrap-Book  for  1841.  By  IMrs.  Ellis. 

Forget-Me-Not.  A  Christmas,  New  Year’s,  and  Birthday  Present  for 
1841.  Edited  bv  Frederic  Shoberl. 

A  Memoir  of  the  late  Mrs.  Sarah  Budgctt,*of  Kingswood  Hill,  Bristof.  By  • 
John  Gaskin,  M.A. 

Clmrch  Principles  Considered  in  their  Results.  By  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Esq., 

M.P. 

Olla  Podrida.  By  the  author  of  ‘  Peter  Simple.’  8  vols.  12mo. 

Memorials  of  Miss  Mary  Fish  wick.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev. 
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